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W HENT formed the plan of this work, it was 5 my intention 
to lay before the Reader as much uſeful, authentic, and 
amuſing information, on the ſubjects of the ſeven chapters of each 
book, as I could collect, without paying any regard to the pro- 
portion of theſe chapters to one another, in point of length. 
This, I knew, would be different in different ages, as the man- 
ners, cirenmſtances, and purſuits of the people of Britain changed. 
In that part of the fifteenth century which is the ſubject of the 
preſent book, both the Britiſh nations were more eonſtantly en- 
gaged in war, theſe wars were more fierce and bloody, and pro- 
duced more ſudden and ſurpriſing revolutions, than in any other 
period, This is the reaſon that the firſt chapter of this book is 
longer than that of any of the former books, in proportion to the 
other chapters, though nothing hath been omitted in any of theſe 
chapters that ſeemed worthy of a place in general hiſtory. I take 
no delight in deſcribing ſcenes of laughter and deſolation, though 
ſuch deſcriptions may be.uſeful, and on the preſent occaſion were 
unavoidable, It was impoſlible | to draw a faithful picture of our 
anceſtors, in thoſe unhappy times, without painting them in arms, 
deſtroying one another, or carrying deſtruction into other coun- 
tries. I look forward with pleaſure to the ſucceeding periods of 
our hiſtory, when the ſword was oftener ſheathed, and the arts of 
peace were cultivated with greater aſſiduity and ſucceſs. 

Though I have not the vanlty to imagine, that the Public is in 
any degree impatient for the appearance of the ſucceſſive volumes 
of this work; it may not be improper to account for the delay in 
the publication of the preſent volume, The chief cauſe of this 

"MW 


To the P UB L I C. 


delay (beſides my various neceſſary engagements, and ſeveral in- 
terruptions from want of health) hath been, the difficulty I found 
in diſcovering the truth, and forming the events of this period in- 
to a clear, conſiſtent, and well-authenticated narration. Some of 
theſe events are ſo ſurpriſing, that they are hardly credible; -others 
of them are involved in darkneſs almoſt impenetrable; and the 


information afforded by the contemporary hiſtorians is ſeldom ſa- 


tisfactory, often confuſed, and ſometimes contradictory. Whe- 
ther | have ſucceeded or not, in ſurmounting theſe difficulties, is 
humbly ſubmitted to the deciſion of the Public. I ſhall only fay, 
that I have attempted it, and that the attempt hath coſt me no 
little thought and labour, as well as time. 


R. H. 
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After a ſoothing ſpeech from the throne, which hath been alrea- 


dy related, he adjourned the parliament to October 9. that he 


might, have leiſure to prepare for his coronation, which he ap- 
pointed to be on the 1 Lamont the ſame month, the anniverſary of 
his going into exile *®, He was accordingly crowned at Weſt- 
minſter on that day, *l T. Arundel Archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
with all the ancient ſolemnities, and ſome new ones of his own 
invention, admirably calculated to impreſs the minds of a ſuper- 
ſtitious people with, greater veneration for his perſon, and autho- 
rity +. * Thus, by a very ſurpriſing revolution, Henry Dake of 
Lancaſter, ſirnamed Bollinbroke, from the place of his birth, in 
leſs than three months of an exile, became the crowned a- 
nointed King of a great and powerful nation. 

Though Henry was now in peaceable poſſeſſion of the throne, 


he was neither ſecure in his ſtate, nor eaſy in his mind; but, on 


the contrary, he was involved in many perplexities, and expoſed 
to many dangers; Hetevidently owed'his] elevation to a ſudden 
gale of popular favour, excited by compaſhon. for his ſufferings ; 
and he could not but be ſenſible that this might ſoon fubfide, or 
take a different turn; Edward the Black Prince had long been 


the boaſt and darling of, the Engliſh nation, and his memory was 
held in the higheſt veneration. Richard, his unhappy ſon, was 
ſtill alive, and, in ſpite of all his errors, had many friends, who 
. * fall, and n deſired his reſtoration. Henry 


a 67 1 L 
0 ke Trend ae” = AL” which 2 wore 9 he landed a at Revenpice; to be 
carried naked and ere& before him, calling it Lancaſter Sword, intimaring, ' that he 
was determined to defend his crown by his ſword. The oil with which he was anoint- 
ed, (contained in a veſſel of ſtone, with a cover of gold ſet with diamonds), it was 
affirmed, had been brought from heaven by the Virgin Mary, and delivered to St 
Thomas Becket, with a declaration, that the kings anointed with that oil would be 
great and victorious Princes, and zealous champions of the church. However xidi - 
culous this tale may appear to us, it is related by e 1 
tain truth. a IIS qe, 


+ See vol. 4. p. 278. Otterbourne, p. 220. ; Walling, P- 360- 7 
increaſed 
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increaſed his nerelletities and dangers, by the pride and jealouſy 
of his nature, which never allowed him to acknowledge that he 
had received the crown from the free gift of the people, hy their 
repreſentatives in parliament, as a reward for having delivered 
them from tyranny, though all the world knew that he had no 
other title. He could not ſeriouſly: pretend that he had conquer- 
ed England, when he arrived in it with only eighty perſons i in his 
company, and owed all his ſueceſs to the voluntary conflux-of 
the people to his ſtandard ;- and though he hinted at the right of 


conqueſt when he claimed the crown, he was obliged immediate- 


ly to diſavow it. Nor could he pretend to the hereditary right of 
blood ; for that was evidently in Edmund; Mortimer, the young 
Earl of March, deſcended from Lionel Duke of Clarence the el- 
der brother of John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaſter; and Roger 
Earl of March, che father of that young nobleman, had a few 
years before been declared preſumptive heir to Richard II. by act 
of parliament. Richard Earl of Cambridge, alſo one of the ſons 
of Edmund Duke of Tork, Who had married Ann, ſiſter of Ed- 
mund Earl of March, confidered himfelf as injured by the intru- 
ſion of Henry into the chrone; Charles VI. King of France was 
greatly enraged at the depoſition of Richard his ſon-in-law, and 
threatened vengeance; and the Scots waited with impatience the 
expected commotions in England, in order to invade it. Beſides all 
this, Henry lay under ſuch mighty obligations to thoſe who had 
eſpouſed his cauſe, (particularly to the two powerful Earls of 
Northumberland and Weſtmoreland), that he found it as diffi- 


cult to ſecure the adherence of his friends, by gratifying their 


defires, as to guard againſt the-defigns of his enemies. 
Henry's wiſdam, courage, and good, fortune, did not deſert 
him in this critical ſituation, and he purſued the moſt prudent 
meafures for preſerving the prize he had obtained. The parlia- 
ment which had depoſed Richard; and raiſed the Duke of Lan- 
caſter to che throne, had been called in the name of ae 


2 theſe. 


A. D. 1399. 


A. D. 1399. 


Rewards his 


friends. 
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theſe princes, but was entirely under the influence of the laſt, 
who therefore continued it, and made it the inſtrument of enact- 
ing whatever he thought fit to diftate. This obſequious aſſem- 
bly entailed the crown upon Henry and his deſcendents, with- 
out aſſigning any reaſon, or taking notice of the pretenſions of 
any other perſon *, It repealed all the acts of that famous par- 


liament which met at Weſtminſter A. D. 1397, and at Shrewf- 
bury A. D. 1398, though all the Lords, both Spiritual and 
Temporal, had taken a ſolemn oath never to conſent to the re- 
peal of theſe acts f. The Earls of Rutland, Kent, Hunting 
ton, Somerſet, Saliſbury, Thomas Lord d' Eſpencer, and William 
Le Scrop, had been the great friends and confidents of King 
Richard, the accuſers of the Duke of Glonceſter, the Earls of 
Arundel and Warwick, in the late parhament, and had received 
grants of the forfeited eſtates of theſe noblemen, and been raiſed 
to the higher titles of Dukes of Albemarle, Surry, Exeter, Mar- 
quis of Dorſet, Earls of "Glouceſter and Wiltſhire, as a reward 


for that ſervice. Henry, ſuſpecting them of a ſecret attachment 


to their former maſter, determined to humble and reduce them 


under his mercy, that he might eicher ruin them, or gain them 
to his intereſt, Wick this view he prevailed upon this parlia- 


ment to deprive:them of the titles and fortunes they had obrain- 
ed in the laſt, and to leave them at his merey as to their former 
honours and eſtates 1. The parliament having done every thing 
Henry could deviſe for eee PU: n, 
ſolved. _ 

To reward his wok NG friends, was. one © of the Grid cares 
of this wiſe prince. On the very firſt day of his reigu, he con- 


|  Nituted Henry Percy Earl of Northumberland, Conſtable, and 


Ralph Nevil Earl of b n 1 n ee 4 92 anda 


25 Hall. bobo. 10. 11. + T. wur p- 2613 ro _ 
1 T. Walling. p. 261. 
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few days after, he granted the Ille of Man to the former, de 
earldom of Richmond to the latter *, In the diſtribution of fa- 
vours his own family was not forgotten; his eldeſt ſon, Henry, 
was created Prince of Wales, Duke of Cornwall, and Eart of Che- 
Ker, October 15. and a few days after, Duke of Aquitaine f. To 
the Earls of Warwick and Arundel, all their eſtates and honours 
were reſtored ; and on man n grants, n fas 


were beſtowed. 
Henry, en be was Earl of Derby, ——— Ether the 


Duke of Lancaſter, had been ſuſpected of favouring the opinions 
of Wiekliff; but he now ated a very different part, and courted 
the favour of the dlergy with the greateſt diligence, profeſſing the 
greateſt regard to their perſons and intereſt, and to all the cere- 
monies of their religion . To give the people in general a ſpe- 
cimen of the difference between his government and that of his 


predeceſſor; he iſſued à proclamatien, commanding all che blank 


bonds, called Ragmrais, prone -der mack hen Toe 


his favourites, to be committed to the flames. 


When che internal peace of the kingdom, as We was 
thus ſecured, he bent his thoughts to avert the ſtorms which 
chreatened him from abroad. With chis view he ſent Thomas 
Skirlowe, Biſhop of Durham, and Thomas Percy, Earl of Wor- 
ceſter, ambaſſadors to the court of France, with inſtructions to 
negotiate, if poſſible, ſome intermarriages Between the two royal 


families, and by all means to prevent 4 war; to which the un- 


ſettled ſtate of that court, and of the King's health,” he was 

ſubject to frequent fits of madneſs, comributed more than any 

er . n ne * The . Nair ant inva- 
20 15 


nee RO apes : | 
+ Rym. Fad. tom. viii. p. 9 Ke. T. Walſing, p. 36 . 
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ſion of England from France, made an incurſion into Northum- 


| berland, took and deſtroyed the caſtle ' of Wark, and plundered 


the open country. Henry, unwilling to engage in à war ſo 
ſoon, gave a commiſſion to the Earl of Weſtmoreland, to enter 
into a negotiation with theſe troubleſome neighbours; and the 
Scots, diſappointed of the French — retired m0 their oyn 
country, and deſiſted from hoſtilities f. | 
But all theſe precautions could not prevent the * of 8 s 
enemies; and a very dangerous one broke out in the beginning 
of this year. The Earls of Rutland, Huntington, Kent, Saliſ- 
bury, and Glouceſter, (though the two firſt were his near rela- 
tions |, and;they had been all kindly treated by the new King), 
could not forget the eſtates and titles which they had received 
from Richard, and of which they had been deprived by Henry in 
the late parliament. To revenge this injury, as they eſteemed. ir, 
they held frequent meetings in the lodgings, of che Abbox., of 
Weſtminſter ; where the following plot was formed, for reſtoring 
Richard, and depriving Henry of his crown and life. They a- 
greed to proclaim a ſplendid tournament, to be held at Oxford, 


January 3. to invite Henry to be preſent, and prefide at that ſo- 


Diſcovered 
and defeated 


lemnity; and appointed certain aſſaſſins to murder him, and ſuch 
of his ſons as were with him, when they were intent in viewing the 
diverſion. The King, who was keeping his Chriſtmas at Windſor, 
was accordingly invited by the Earl of Huntington, his brother- 
in-law; and, dreading, no danger, accepted of the invitation, 
When the day approached, the conſpirators came to Oxford, at- 
tended by numerous trains of followers; and "ny thang ſeemed 
to promiſe ſucceſs to their ſcheme ||. 

Bur on January 2. the Earl of Rutland went privately to Wind- 


"” 


enn I e Bd omen e 
t Rutland was his firſt couſin, and Huntington his brother-in-law. 
T. Walking. p. 362. Otterbourne, p.224. Hall. folio, 11. 12. 


for, 
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ſor, and diſcovered the whole plot (of which he bad been the chief 
contri ver) to the King. Henry, knowing the treacherous cha- 

racter of the man, who betrayed every party with whom he was 
connected, heſitated for ſome time, and remained all the next day 
at Windſor in a ſtate of ſuſpenſe. At length, being convinced of 
the reality of the plot, he ſet out in the evening for London. In 


the mean time, the conſpirators at Oxford remained in great an- 


xiety, expecting every moment the arrival of the King, and their 


accomplice the Earl of Rutland. Finding they did not arrive, 


they concluded chat cheir plot was diſcovered; and reſolved to 
attempt by force what they could not accompliſh by fraud, ho- 
ping to ſurpriſe the King at Windſor, where they knew he had 


but a ſlender guard. With this view, the Earls of Kent and Sa- | 


lſbury-ſet out from Oxford in the evening, at the head of 400 
korſemen, completely armed, and arrived at Windſor next morn- 
ing, January 4. but _ the * * n the preceding 
evehipg*.: 1. .:1 1221 

The conſpirators were as Pra dk * che king 's eſcape... 
Being joined by their accomplices from Oxford, they remained a- 
bout Windſor that day, and part of the next, giving out that 
King Richard had eſcaped from priſon, and commanding all his 
ſubjects to repair to his ſtandard, To procure credit to this, they 
made one Maudlin, a prieſt, perſonate Richard, to whom he 
bore a ſtriking reſemblance. Their army, it is ſaid, increaſed, 
but their counſels were diſtracted ; ſome inſiſting on their conti- 
nuing in a body, and others on their diſperſing. On a report 
that Henry was marching towards them at the head of 20, ooo 
men, this laſt advice prevailed. The Earls of Kent and Saliſbury, 


with their followers, directed their route to Cirenceſter, where 


the two Earls were aſſaulted in their lodgings by the inhabitants, 
on the night of January 6. taken priſoners, and beheaded next 


T. Walling. p. 362. Otter bourne, p. 225. | | 
morning; 


i 
A. D. 1400. 
—— 


The conſpi - 
rators pu- 
niſhed, 
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5 — morning; for which barbarous, illegal deed, Henry gave them 

agrant of all their ſpoils . The Earl of Glouceſter and Lord 
Lumley were taken and beheaded by the populace at Briſtol; and 

the Earl of Huntington, who had married Lady Eliſabeth, the 

King's fiſter, was apprehended in Eſſex, committed to the Tower, 

January 10. and five days after beheaded, with circumſtances 

of great cruelty f. Sir Benedict Shelley, Sir Bernard Brokes, 

and twenty-nine other knights and gentlemen, were hanged, 


| drawn, and quartered, at Oxford, and others at other places f; 3 
| | a proper prelude to thoſe ſcenes of blood and cruelty which fol- 9 

| lowed in the long conteſt between the houſes of York and Lanca- E 
|, | ſter, occaſioned by the fatal ambition of Henry IV. | "i 
Death of This conſpiracy precipitated the doom of the unhappy Richard. 3 


| =" | Henry, finding that he could not expect to enjoy any tran- 
| | quillity on the throne while his predeceſſor was alive, command- 3 
W-- | ed him to be taken ant of the way; and this command was exe- = 4 
| cuted, in the caſtle of Pomfret, February 13. A. D. 1409; but * 
1 in what manner is not certainly known, His body was brought 14 
| to London, the face uncovered, and expoſed to the view of all 
| 5 the people in every town on the way, and in St Paul's church for 
eee ee er eee obs 
death > 

Henryindan- Henry had no PIR crew this dangerous ebene TY 

per of loiog he was threatened with lofſes and dangers fram abroad. The late 

domnion. King Richard was born at Bourdeaux, and beloved by the inha- 
| bitants of the Engliſh provinces in France; who were greatly en- 
5 | raged when they heard the news of his being dethroned and im- 
. priſoned. The French court, taking advantage of their diſcon- 175 
| £ FI _ earneſtly ſolicited them to throw off he _ and 1 


1 


1 , | + Diadeivde. bass 206: 43h: Ay Bed r . b. 80. 
4 | F Relation de priſe de Roy, r. 11. $ Hall, f. 13. 
B T. Walfing.. p. 363. T. Otterbourne, p. 228. Hall, f. 14. Fabian, f. 166. 
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| 
put themſelves under the protection of France; and theſe ſolicita- 


tions at firſt ſeemed to promiſe ſucceſs, But when the paſſions of 
the people of theſe provinces began to cool, and they had leiſure 


to refle on the different genius of the two governments, they 
wiſely preferred the mild government of a diſtant ſovereign to 
the tyrannical domination of a too powerful neighbour, whoſe ſub- 
jects they ſaw moſt grievouſly oppreſſed. Henry confirmed them 
in [theſe ſentiments, by beſtowing the places of power and 
profit on the chief noblemen of the country, and by ſending 
Thomas Percy, Earl of Worceſter, with a W of 
troops, to ſupport the well · aſſected *. 

The Scots preparing for an expedition into England in in the 
ſummer of this year, Henry determined to prevent them, by in- 
vading their country with a powerful army. Having procured a 
large ſupply of money from the clergy and nobility in a great 
council, and collected a numerous army, he marched into the 
north, and arrived at Newcaftle in the beginning of Auguſt. 
From thence he ſent a ſummons to King Robert III. and all the 
nobility of Scotland, to meet him at Edinburgh, Auguſt 23. to 
do homage, and ſwear fealty to him as ſuperior Lord of Scotland; 
which, he modeſtly affirms, all the former kings of Scotland had 
done to all the former kings of England, from the days of Brute 
the Trojan . To this ſummons he received a contemptuous, 
provoking anſwer, from Prince David, Duke of Rothſay, who 
was then in the caſtle of Edinburgh; on which he marched for- 
ward, and beſieged that caſtle f. But he ſoon raiſed the fiege, 
and returned into England, without having OM any — wor- 
thy of his mighty preparations. 


Henry's haſty retreat from Scotland was probably owing to the 


intelligence he had received of a new thugs Ger was the fa- 
e 


* Froiſſart, tom. 4. c. 56. Hall. f. 15. Rym. Fad. tom. 8, p. 117, 118. vs. oY 
+ Id. ibid. p. 125. 152.— 157. T Ibid. p. 158, 
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mous Owen ap Griffith Vaughan, Lord of Glendoudwy, com- 
monly called Owen Glendour, a gentleman of a high ſpirit and 
great courage, deſcended from Lewellen, the laſt of the ancient 
Princes of Wales. In his youth he had ſtudied the law in the 
Inns of Court, was called to the bar, and became Eſquire of the 
body to Richard II. On the late revolution, he retired to his e- 
ſtate, and carried on a kind of petty war with Rigenald Lord 
Grey of Ruthyn, about certain lands to which each of them laid 
claim, Henry eſpouſed the caufe of Lord Grey, and iſſued a 
_ proclamation from Northampton, September 19. commanding all 
the men- capable of bearing arms, in the counties of Warwick, 
Leiceſter, Nottingham, Derby, Worceſter, Salop, Stafford, Glou- 
ceſter, Hereford, and Northampton, to repair immediately to his 
ſtandard, to march into Wales to reduce Glendour, who was de- 
clared a rebel. Owen, on the very day after this proclamation, 
burnt Lord Grey's town of Ruthyn, declared himſelf Prince of 
Wales, and was generally acknowledged as ſuch by his country- 
men. Thus, from a private diſpute, a national war commenced, 
which continued ſeveral years * Henry marched into Wales; but 
Owen retiring to the n he was obliged to * — 
ſeeing an enemy. 

This whole year was ſpent in negotiations between the courts of 
England and France; the former ſoliciting a peace or long truce, 
the latter demanding the reſtoration of the young Queen Iſabella, 
widow of Richard II. and her fortune. When Charles VI. reco- 
vered from his fits of frenzy, preparations were made for inva- 
ding England ; when he relapſed, the negotiations were reſumed. 
Henry earneſtly defired to retain the young Queen, and procure 
her in marriage for his eldeſt ſon the Prince of Wales At length, 


„ Carle, vol. 2. p. 649. Ke. Rym. Fœd. t. 8. p. 160. Walf 64. Otter- 
mo 88 Im. 10 ig. p. 164. 
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Queen reſtored *, 

Henry called a nn January 20. A. D. 1401, which 
granted him ample ſupplies 7. A marriage was negotiated, and 
at laſt concluded, March: 7. between Lewis of Bavaria, eldeſt ſon 
of the Emperor of Germany, and the Princeſs Blanch, the King's 


eldeſt daughter, with whom he gave a portion of 49,000 


nobles Þ. - | 
While Henry was engaged in theſe works of peace, Owen 
Glendour, at the head of great bodies of Welſh, who now owned 


him for their prince, and crowded to his ſtandard, made inroads 
into the Engliſh borders, plundering the country, and killing 


many of the inhabitants. To revenge theſe infults, Henry in- 


vaded Wales twice this year, in June and October: but to little 


purpoſe; the Welſh retiring at his approach, and renewing their 
incurfians at his departure |}. In one of theſe incurſions, Glen- 
dour gained a oonſiderable victory in Pembrokeſhire, * 
his reputation, and increaſed his followers, 

Henry was not only haraſſed by this revolt of the * but 
expoſed to the dark attempts of domeſtic traitors. By one of 
theſe he was in great danger of loſing his life, towards the end 
of this year. An inſtrument of ſteel, with three long and ſharp 
points, was concealed in his bed, that when he lay down one of 
them might run into his body; but he fortunately perceived it, 
and eſcaped the danger. G plot could never be 
diſcovered | | 

The revolt of Owen Glendour ab more formidable than 
ever in the ſpring of this year. The Welſh ftudents in the uni- 
verſities and Inns of _ the apprentices in London and other , 


. Rym. Fed. p. 145. 153. t Cotton, p. 40%. 
Vita R. II. p. 174. &c. Rym. Fed. p. 225. 
** Walling, p. 364, Otterbourne, p. 232. 
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towns, and even the common artificers and labourers, returned 
into Wales, to join his ſtandard, in hopes of recovering the long 


loſt independency of their country. Owen took the field early, 
engaged and defeated his ancient antagoniſt the Lord Grey, and 
made him priſoner *. Sir Edmund Mortimer, uncle to the young 
Earl of March, collecting all the friends and vaſlals of that fami- 
ly, to prevent the devaſtation of their lands, made up an army of 
12,000 men; with which he engaged Glendour, June 22, near 
Knighton in Radnorſhire; but was defeated, and taken priſoner, 
and 1100 of his men flainf. Though Henry was not ill pleaſed 
at the captivity of Mortimer, he was alarmed at the progreſs of 
Glendour, and iſſued a proclamation to all the military tenants 
of the Crown, except thoſe in the northern counties, to meet him 
at Shrewſbury Auguſt 27. to march with him againſt the rebels 
in Wales f. He divided his army into three bodies; gave the 
command of one to his eldeſt ſon Henry Prince of Wales, of an- 


other to the Earl of Arundel, reſerving the command of the 


third to himſelf. They entered Wales at three different places, to 
ſurround the Welſh army, and prevent their eſcape. But the 
Welſh kept on the mountains, and avoided an engagement; and 
the Engliſh armies were ſo diſtreſſed by the ſcarcity of provi- 
ſions, and inceſſant rains, (raiſed, ſay the contemporary hiſto- 


rians, by the necromancy of Owen Glendour), that they were 


obliged to return, without effecting any thing of importance ||. 

Henry's affairs ſucceeded better in another quarter, where he 
was not preſent. About Whitſuntide this year, rumours were 
circulated with great induſtry, . chiefly by the Franciſcan friars, 
that King Richard was alive, had made his eſcape into Scotland, 


and would come from thence in a few weeks, at the head of an 


army, to recover his crown, Theſe rumours ſeem to have given 


Vita R. II. p. 17. 178. 


+ Otterbourne, p. 235. 
t Rym. Fed. t. 8. p- 271. 
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Henry great uneaſineſs, He publiſhed proclamation after 0 P. 1402, 


clamation, declaring them to be falſe, and threatening. death to 
all who dared to ſpread them; and ſeveral perſons, particularly 
Sir Roger Clarendon, with his ſquire and valet, and eleven 
prieſts and friars, were executed for ſpreading theſe falſe reports *. 
Agreeable to theſe reports, a body of 10,000 Scots, commanded 
by Archibald Earl of Douglas, entered England in July, publiſh- 
ing as they advanced, that King Richard was with them, and in- 
viting all his ſubjects to join them; which ſeems to have had 


little effect T. They puſhed their deſtruQtive - ravages beyond 
Newcaſtle ;. but on their return, they were met by an army col- 


lected in the northern counties, commanded. by Henry Earl of 
Northumberland, and other Barons, at Homildon-hill, near 
Wooller, There, on Holy-rood day, a bloody battle was fought, 
in which the Scots were defeated by the ſuperior dexterity of the 
Engliſh , archers. . The Earl of Douglas, obſerving that his men 
could not ſtand the ſhowers of arrows poured in upon them, a- 
lighted from his horſe, ſeized a pike, and, truſting to the good- 
neſs of his armour, followed by 'ſeyeral other lords and gentle- 
men, ruſhed: into the thickeſt. of the Engliſh archers ; where he 
was overpowered, and taken priſoner, together with the Earls of 
Fife, Murray, Angus, and Orkney, the Lords Montgomery, Er- 


ſkine, and Innernethy, and about eighty knights F. The Lord 


Gordon, Sir John Swinton, with about eighty other knights and 


2 and. A, conkderable a of e Fort were 


killed l. 3 15 

Henry v was eke rr 1 at the. news dof this 1 
and ſent the ſtricteſt commands to the Earl of Northumberland, 
Henry Percy, commonly called Hotſpur, his ſon, George Dunbar, 
Earl of March hee (who bag. revolted to the a ink and 


"4 3 
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to other barons, not to ranſom any of their priſoners, without 
his particular permiſſion ®: A command which was not very a- 


greeable to thoſe who received it, and which ſome of them 2 


to obey. 
The. Earl of Northumberland, and his valiant ſon Hotf, pur, in 


particular, who had been the chief inſtruments of gaining this 
great victory over the Scots, and even of raiſing the Duke of Lan- 
caſter to the throne, were not a little diſguſted at the peremptory 
tone of that command. They had alſo ſome other cauſes of diſ- 
content. Sir Edmund Mortimer was their near relation; and 
though they had made frequent applications, they never could 
obtain permiſſion to treat with Glendour about his ranſom ; be- 
cauſe Henry both feared and hated the houſe of Mortimer, on ac- 
count of their pretenſions to the crown. Thomas Percy Earl of 


-Worceſter, brother to the Earl of Northumberland, had been 


much beloved and favoured by the late King Richard; and 


though he had alſo been honoured and employed by Henry, he 


{till retained a ſecret indignation againſt him- for the murder of 
his former maſter, Theſe noblemen, by communicating their 
complaints, inflamed-each- others paſſions, and at length reſolved 
to exert all their power and influence to dethrone Henry, and 
place the crown on the head of the young Earl of March, the li- 
neal heir. They communicated their deſign to their priſoner, the 
Earl of Douglas, and granted him his liberty, on condition of 
his joining them with his followers; to which he conſented. 
They alſo admitted into their confederacy Owen Glendour, and 


his priſoner Sir Edmund Mortimer, who agreed to join them 


with ro, ooo men, as ſoon as they en the confines of 


Wales f. 
If chis plot had been executed with as much prudence as it was 


planned, it would probably have deprived Henry of his crown, 


* Rym. Fad, t. 8. p. 218. f Otterbourae, p. 239. Kc. T. Walſing. p. 367. &c. 
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which coſt him ſo much guilt and labour to acquire. But che 
precipitancy of Hotſpur, and the too great caution or timidity of 
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his father, diſconcerted all their meaſures. The Earl of Douglas 
having joined young Percy about the beginning of July, they 


marched forward to meet their Welſh confederates, the Earl of 


Northumberland promiſing to follow them immediately with a 
great body of men: A promiſe which he did not perform in pro- 


per time. They were joined by the Earl of Worceſter, and his 


followers, at Stafford“. When they arrived at-Shrewſbury, and 
were about to inveſt that town, they were ſurpriſed at the ap- 
pearance of the royal army, which had been collected with great 

expedition; the Scotch Earl of March vehemently preſſing Henry 
to prevent the increaſe and junction of his enemies, by the cele- 
rity of his motions f. On July 20. when the two armies were 
in fight of each other, the Earl of Worceſter ſent a kind of ma- 
nifeſto to Henry, full of the bittereſt invectives, accuſing him,— 
of many acts of perjury,— — of the murder of: King. Richard,— of 
the uſurpation of the crown from the true heir, the Earl of March, 
—and of various. other crimes 1. This inflammatory paper put 
an end to all hopes of A and * ren e 
for battle againſt next day. y 

On the morning of July 2r. both armies were e. in in 
order of battle, on the plains of Hartlefield, near 8 
The Scots, commanded by the valiant Earl of Douglas, began ho 
action by ſo furious an attack on the van of the royal army, that 
it was thrown into -diſorder, and its leader, the young Earl of 


Stafford, ſlain. King Henry, who commanded the main body of. 


his army, advanced with great rapidity with a reinforeement; 


which encouraged his troops to rally and repel the enemy. In 
a little time the battle became general, and raged with uncom- 


mon fury. Each of the armies conſiſted of about 14,000 of the: 


® Hall, f. 21. + Otterbourne, p. 241. t Hall. 21. 22. 
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beſt troops in Britain. The leaders on both ſides were equally 
brave, fired with the moſt violent animoſity, and fought for their 
fortunes, honours, and lives, which rendered the conflict ex- 
ceedingly fierce and obſtinate. The King diſplayed the moſt con- 
ſummate prudence as a general, and the moſt undaunted courage 
as a ſoldier, killing, as it is faid, a great number of his enemies 


wich his own hand. He was nobly ſupported by his ſon, the 


Prince of Wales, who (though he was wounded in the face at the 
beginning of the action) gave a ff pecimen of that intrepidity 
which afterwards acquired him ſo much glory. On the other 
fide, young Hotſpur and the Earl of Douglas are ſaid to have 
performed prodigies of valour. Victory hovered over the two 
armies about three hours, ſometimes ſeeming to incline to the 
one, and ſometimes to the other. At length Hott] pur being killed 
by an unknown hand, his troops were quite diſpirited, and fled 
with great precipitation, leaving almoſt one half of their compa- 
nions, killed, wounded, or priſoners. The loſs of the royal ar- 
my, in killed and wounded, was alſo very great. The Earl of 
Worceſter, the Baron of Kinderton, and Sir Richard Vernon, ha- 
ving been taken, were beheaded two days after the battle. The 
Earl of Douglas was alſo taken; but was treated with all becoming 
civility and reſpect *.. 283 0 

The Earl of Northumberland, rebbiieved froth a real or ſeigned 
indiſpoſition, was far advanced on his march, with a body of men, 
to join the confederates, hen he received the melancholy news 
of their defeat, and of the death of his heroic ſon Hotſpur, and 
of his brother the Earl of Worceſter. Quite diſpirited by theſe 
great diſaſters, he diſbanded his little army, and retired to his 
caſtle of Warkworth in Northumberland F. 

After nn had obtained this 19 7 d he marched north= 
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ward, and, by prohibiting his troops and ſubjects from plunder- 
ing thoſe who had been engaged in the late rebellion, and of- 
fering pardon to all who ſubmitted to his authority, and took an 
oath required of them, he quieted the minds of the people, and 
reſtored the tranquillity of the country. The Earl of Nor- 
thumberland, encouraged by the gentleneſs of theſe meaſures, 
came to York, Auguſt 11. threw himſelf at the King's feet, and 
implored his mercy. Henry, greatly incenſed at the Earl's late 
behaviour, which had endangered his crown and life, received 
him. with a frown : but ſoon recollecting his former ſeryices, and 
commiſerating his fallen ſtate, he granted him his life; and a few 


months after, he reſtored him to his honours and eſtate, depriving - 


him only of the Iſle of Man, and the ent of i. 


and ſome other places of ſtrength f. 
Though Henry had been ſo fortunate as to ſuppreſs this dan- 


gerous. rebellion in a little time, he was till ſurrounded with 
many enemies, and expoſed to many dangers. The French were 
raiſing one army, under the Duke of Burgundy, to beſiege Ca- 
lais, and another, under the Duke of Orleans, to invade Guienne, 
while a body of their troops actually landed in the Iſle of Wight, 
and an army of Britons plundered and burnt Plymouth 4. The 


Scots were watching an opportunity to invade the north; Owen 


Glendour was at the head of a great army in Wales; much diſ- 
content reigned amongſt his Engliſh ſubjects; and his. exchequer 
was ſo exhauſted, that he was obliged to diſband his army for 
want of money ||, But all theſe clouds were diſpelled, by Henry's 
prudence and good fortune, and the diſcord and folly of his ene- 
mies. The violent animoſity which reigned between the Dukes 
of Burgundy and Orleans diſconcerted all the ſchemes of France; 


| 
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Owen Glendour ſpent his time chiefly in eſtabliſhing his autho- 
rity in Wales, and forming an alliance with the French court; 
the Scots were amuſed with negotiations; and the Engliſh 
malcontents vented their ſpleen in ſecret murmurs, and trifling 
plots; while Henry repleniſhed his exchequer, by holding two 
parliaments this year, one at Weſtminſter in January, and another 
at Coventry in October, from each of which he obtained 
ſupplies; and by various other means *, 

The diſcontents of the Engliſh daily increaſed ; and a dangerous 
conſpiracy was formed, in the beginning of this year, by Richard 
Scrope, Archbiſhop of York, Henry Percy, Earl of Northumberland, 
Thomas Mowbray, Earl Marſhal, Thomas Lord Bardolph, and 
many others, to dethrone Henry, and place the crown on the 
head of the young Earl of March. When their plot, as they ima - 
gined, was ripe for execution, the Archbiſhop publiſhed a mani- 
teſto, accuſing Henry of perjury, murder, uſurpation, tyranny, 
and many other crimes, declaring him excommunicated, pro- 
miſing the pardon of fin, and a place in heaven, to all who aſſiſt- 
ed in dethroning him, and denouncing damnation on all who 
dared to ſupport him f. This manifeſto produced a great effect; 
and when the Archbiſhop erected his ſtandard at York, ſuch mul- 
titudes crowded to it, that he ſoon found himſelf at the head of 
an army of 15,000 men, with which he encamped on Shipton- 
More, May 9g. expecting to be ſoon joined by the Earl of Nor- 
thumberland, the Lord Bardolph, and their followers 4. 

This ſudden and formidable inſurrection made a mighty noiſe. 
Henry, who was then at London, eollected all the forces he could, 
and marched northward: his third fon, John of Lancaſter, and 
Ralph New], Eart of Weſtmoreland, raifed a little army in great 


® Villar. tors. 12. p. 404. Rym. Fad. tom. 8. p. 356. 363. 365. 366. 367. 368. 
269. T. Walſmg. 369. 370. + Anglia Sacra, born. 2. p. 362. 
t Walſing. p. 373. Orterbourne, p. 255. 
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haſte, with which chey approached the inſurgents. But the Earl, 
finding them much ſtronger than he expected, had recourſe to 
art, and employed a ſtratagem, which had its full effect. He ſent 
a meſſenger to the Archbiſhop and the Earl Marſhal, demanding 
the reaſon of their appearing in arms, and wiſhing to know their 
complaints and their deſires, that, if they were reaſonable, they might 
be granted, and the effuſion of blood prevented. The Archbi- 
ſhop and Earl ſent him a ſchedule of their demands, which were 
probably much lower than thoſe in the late manifeſto, What- 
ever they were, Weſtmoreland pretended to be pleaſed with them, 
and requeſted that a conference might be held by an equal num- 
ber of the chiefs of both parties in the middle between the two ar · 


mies. The Earl Marſhal diſcovered a reluctance to comply with 


this requeſt, ſuſpecting that ſome treachery was intended; but 


at length yielded to the earneſt intreaties of the Archbiſhop, At 


the conference, Weſtmoreland acted his part with ſuch dexterity, 


that he baniſhed all ſuſpicion from the minds of the confederated 


chiefs; he approved, with the greateſt ſeeming fincerity, of the 


ſeveral articles of the treaty, and ſolemnly ſwore to procure the 


King's ratification of it. When this important buſineſs was 


concluded, he called for wine, and propoſed,” that the chiefs of 


the oppoſite parties ſhould embrace, and drink together, in fight 
of both armies, to convince them, chat à perfect reconciliation 
had taken place. When they were drinking, the Earl ſuggeſted 
to the prelate, that it was no longer neceſſary to keep their armies 
together, and that therefore each of them: ſhould fend à meſſenger 


to his troops, to acquaint them that 'a peace was made, and to 


give them leave to depart immediately to their own:homes;: The 


19 
A.D. 1405. 
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Archbiſhop, who was as credulous as he was ſincere, fent the 


meſſage propoſed, which was obeyed: the Earl ſent a fimilar meſ- 
ſage, but by one who underſtood his meaning; and it was not 
delivered, When Weſtmoreland obſerved the inſurgents diſper- 
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ſing, and in confuſion, he threw off the maſk, and made the 
Archbiſhop, the Earl Marſhal, and all their friends, who had 
come with them to the conference, priſoners, by a party of his 
own men, who came up at that moment for that purpoſe. As 
ſoon as this news reached the remains of the confederate army, 
every one conſulted his own ſafety, and fled with the greateſt pre- 


cipitation *. 


The Noble priſoners, who had been thus artfully enfnared, 


were conducted, firſt to Pomfret, where the King arrived with his 
army, June 3. and then to York, where Sir William Fulthorp, 
who was conſtituted Chief Juſtice of the King's-bench for that 
purpoſe, pronounced a ſentence of death on the Archbiſhop, June 
8.; and he was beheaded the ſame day, with many circumſtan- 
ces of mean and wanton cruelty, which he bore with the greateſt 
patience and compoſure f. The Earl Marſhal and the other _ 
ſoners ſhared the ſame fate . 

Henry, having puniſhed the people of York for their tacks: 
ment to their late Archbiſhop, by depriving their city of all its 
privileges, marched, at the head of 37,000 men, in purſuit of the 
Earl of Northumberland, the Lord Bardolph, and other inſurgents 
in the north ||], At Durham he commanded the Lord Haſtings; 


the Lord Fanconbridge, Sir Jobn Colvile of the Deal, and Sir 


John Griffith, who had been in the inſurrection at York, to 
be beheaded **, The Earl of Northumberland, Lord Bardolph, 
and their followers, unable to make head againſt fo great a force, 
took ſhelter in Berwick; and not thinking themſelves ſafe there, 
they delivered the town to the Scots, and put a garriſon of their 
own people into the caſtle, and fled into Scotland to the Lord 
Fleming, by whom they —— received and entertained FF. 


This ſingular tranſaction eee ee ſubjects for tragedy in the 


Engliſh hiſtory. I T. Walking. p. 373. 4 Anglia Sacra, p. 370. 
T. Walſing. p. 774. rt, t Otterbourne, p. 256. 257. 
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fire, and marched home. The garriſon in the: caſtle atterapted to 
defend themſelves; but one of the towers, being demoliſhed by 
the ſhot of a great cannon, they were obliged - to ſurrender at 
diſcretion ; and the governor (ſon to the Lord of Greyſtock), and 
all the chief men, were beheaded . In his return ſouthward, the 
King reduced the caſtles of Alnwick. and Warkworth, without 
much difficulty. When he arrived at Pomfret, Auguſt 10. he 
made a grant of ſeveral great eſtates of the Earl of Northumberland, 
the Lord Bardolph, and the late Earl Marſhal, to his own Queen f. 


Henry had ſent his eldeſt ſon, the Prince of Wales, in the ſpring Tranſadions 


of this year, before the troubles in the north broke out, with a ſmall 
army, againſt Owen Glendour ; and that heroic Prince defeated 
a much ſuperior army of the Welſh, March 11. near Groſmont in 
Monmouthſhire . But a French flect of 140 ſail arrived at Milford- 


haven, and landed an army of '12,000 men, which made affairs 
in Wales take a different turn. Glendour, with che aſſiſtance of 


his French allies, beſieged and took Cairmarden, which made 
Henry haſten his return from the north |. When he arrived at 
Hereford with his army, September 4. he iſſued a proclamation, 
repreſenting, that the kingdom was expoſed to great danger, by 
the junction of the French and Welſh—that his treaſures were 
exhauſted by his expedition into the north that the tenths and 


fifteenths granted by parliament could not be levied till Martin- 


mas—that he ſtood in need of a great fam of money immediately, 
to enable him to march into Wales; and, commanding the ſbe- 
riffs to call before them the richeft men in their ſeveral counties, 
and prevail upon them to advance money on the creditof the tenths 


and fifteenths **, Retarded by this want of money, and other 


obſtacles, he did not enter Wales till about the middle of Octo- 
® Otterbourne, p. 256. 257. + . Fad. tom. 8. p. 400. 1 Ibid. p. 1 
} T. Walſing. p. 374. Otterbourne, p. 258, Rm. Fœd. tom. 8, p. 412. 
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A.D. 1405. ber; and the ſeaſon proving uncommonly rainy, the roads im- 
practicable, and proviſions ſcarce, he was obliged to return, 
without effecting any thing, having loſt fifty. waggons, contain- 
ing the moſt valuable part of his baggage *. About the ſame 
time, Glendour's French auxiliaries returned into their own 
country. Before Henry ſet out on his expedition into Wales, he 
granted the Iſle of Man to Sir William ip in _ = 

© _ rity it till, in ſome reſpects, remains . 

A. P. 1a. Though the Earl of Northumberland, and his friend e 5 Lord 

berland ang Bardolph, had been obliged to fly into Scotland, Henry ſtill dread- 

Bardaph &7 ed their influence and reſentment, and ardently deſired to have 

their perſons in his poſſeſſion. With this view, he propoſed to 
ſeveral noblemen of Scotland, who had been his priſoners ever 
fince the battles of Homildon and Shrewſbury, to grant them their 
liberty, if they would prevail upon their friends to feize and de- 
liver up the two Engliſh exiles, | Thefe noblemen, weary of their 
long confinement, entered into his views, and communicated 

- them to their friends, who undertook to accompliſh - what they 

deſired. But this deſign having reached the ears of the Lord Fle- 

ming, he imparted it to his Noble gueſts, who made their eſcape 

into Wales, and joined Glendour, with whom they had kept a 

a conſtant correſpondence r. by 
Though all the ſchemes that had been FS} for 1 6. | 
throning Henry had | miſcarried, the nation was ſtill full = 
of malcontents, who earneſtly: wiſhed his fall. Reports were * 
propagated” from time to time, that King Richard was alive v4 
in Scotland, and would ſoon return to reclaim his crown; 2 
and theſe reports, however improbable, were beheved by ma- 3 
ny ||. The remonſtrances of parliament contained bitter com- 
plaints of his exactions and miſgovernment. Sir John 'Tibe- 
tot, Speaker of the Houſe of Commons, in a ſpeech addreſſed to 
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the throne, ſaid that the kingdom was impoveriſhed by exceſ- 
ſive impoſitions, and nothing done for its - benefit that ninety- 
ſix towns and caftles were loſt in Gnienne, and the reſt in danger 
that Ireland was almoſt loſt, though much money had been 


given for its defence—that the marches towards Scotland were in 
a bad condition—the rebellion in Wales ſtill continued—the fea 


was ill guarded, and the merchants ruined—the expences of the 
houſehold were exceſſive, and the court filled with a ſet of worth- 
leſs raſcals . Henry heard theſe angry ſpeeches with perfect 
compoſure, and purſued his own meaſures: he had even the art 
to procure a large ſupply from that very parliament. 


The war againſt Glendour was this year conducted by the 


Prince of Wales, with ſpirit, but with no great ſucceſs. ' He 
compelled the garriſon in the ſtrong caſtle of Aberyſtwith to agree 
to ſurrender it againſt a certain day; but before that day ar- 
rived, Glendour' turned out CE ee TP Ines 


place l. 
To Arenen bes ed unden rw which had diſquieted Eng- 


23 
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land for ſeveral years, the miſeries of a deſtruQive peſtilence were Alence. 


now added. This plague raged with great violence in London, 
where it carried off 30, ooo perſons; and with greater vio- 
lence in the country, whexe it extirpated whole families, and left 
many houſes empty 1. | 

As the plague was moſt deſtructive in and near Denken the 
King and court removed from thence, and reſided ſome part of 
the ſummer at the caſtle of Leeds in Kent. Deſiring to be at a 


greater diſtance from the capital, the King took ſhipping at 


Queenborough in the Ile of Sheppey, eſcorted by a ſmall ſquadron, 
commanded by Thomas Lord Camois. This little ſquadron was 
attacked at the mouth of the Thames by a fleet of French pi- 


rates, who took four of the ſhips, containing ' ſeveral. perfons of 


Parliament. Hiſt, A. D. 1406. + Otterbourne, p. 261. t T. Walſing. p. 376. 
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rank, and much valuable furniture; and the King eſcaped with 
great difficulty, by the ſwift ſailing of his ſnip. The Lord Camois 
was tried by his peers in Weſtminſter-hall, for Nen or 


cowardice, and honourably acquitted &. 
The implacable animoſity which had long reigned between the 


Dukes of Orleans and Burgundy, and which alone had prevented 
the loſs of all the poſſeſſions of the Engliſh' in France, came to a 
crifis this year, and terminated in the murder of the former, in 
the ſtreets of Paris, by aſſaſſins hired and - inſtigated by the 
latter, who avowed and vindicated the atrocious deed f. This 
threw the kingdom of France into the moſt deplorable diſorders, 
which continued 1 . nk ao it to the brink of 
Win. KEE 
The Earl of Noidhinabibland: add Lord Bardolph, perceiving 


the affairs of Glendour on the decline, and having received ſome 
encouraging intelligence from the north, left Wales, and return- 


ed into Scotland, where they had many friends who pitied their 
misfortunes. Here they collected a little army, with which they 


entered England, and recovered ſome of the Earl's caſtles in 


Northumberland. Encouraged by this fucceſs, and by a ſecret 
correſpondence: (as it is ſaid) with Sir Thomas Rokeby, ſheriff of 
Yorkſhire, they advanced into that county, with a few attend- 
ants, in hopes that the whole country would join them. When 


they reached Thirſk, they ſet up their ſtandard, and publiſhed a 


manifeſto, enumerating Henry's crimes, and calling upon all who 


loved their country to come and aſſiſt them in dethroning the 


. murderer of his ſovereign, ' and uſurper of the crown. Being 
joined by ſeveral gentlemen and their followers, they marched 


forward, and paſſed the Wherfe at Wetherby. If Sir Thomas 
Rokeby ever correſponded with the two Lords, it muſt have been 
only with an intention to enſnare them, For he had now collect- 


Hall, f. 26. t Villar. Hiſtoire de France, tom. 12. p. 479. &c. 
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ed a conſiderable army, with which he attended all their motions, 


and brought them to an action, February 19. on Bramham- 
moor near Haſelwood, in which the Earl of Northumberland was 
killed, and the Lord Bardolph mortally wounded, and died a few 
days after *, The bodies of theſe two noblemen were diſmem- 
bered, and their — and limbs ſet * at 5 0h and 1487 
places f. | 

— was on his march 5 hon he 1 the 
agreeable news of the victory at Bramham- moor, and the fall of 
his two moſt dangerous enemies. He arrived at Pomfret April 8. 
and refided there about a month, engaged in trying and puniſtr- 
ing ſome of the unhappy perſons who had been engaged in the 
late inſurrection, and in collecting money, by compounding with 
others for their delinquency, Amongſt thoſe who were capitally 
puniſhed, was the Abbot of Hayles, becauſe he had been taken 


in arms . Having, by a prudent mixture of mercy and ſeverity, 


reduced the northern and moſt; diſaffactod parts of the kingdom 
to ſubmiſſion; he returned to London. — - 
The ſuppreſſion of ſo many rebellions, with the ruin of thoſe 
who had been concerned in them, at length diſpirited Henrys 
enemies, and diſpoſed them to ſubmit to a government which 
they could not overturn; Glendour indeed was ftill;unſubdued; 
but he was ſo much weakened by the deſtruction of his confede- 
rates, and the defection of his followers, that he was no longer 
to be dreaded. In the ſammer of this year, he made a laſt effort, 
by ſending the greateſt part of his followers, ; under the command 


of two of his braveſt partizans, Rees Ap Du and Philpot Scuda- - 


more, to ravage Shropſhire. This they executed with great fero- 
city; but they were at laſt, defeated, many of them killed, their 
two leaders taken, condu Red to London, WINE n F 


* G p. 261, * * wrallag. pam. _ 4 1d. Wia. | 
t Otterbourne, p. 263. 
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Welſh, now deſpairing of being able to maintain their indepen- 
dency, abandoned their new prince, and quietly ſubmitted to the 
Engliſh government. Glendour ſkulked about the country ſeve- 


ral years, under ſeveral diſguiſes, and at length died at his daugh- 


ter's houſe, at Monington in Herefordſhire, a apa 20. A. D. 
141 

"England and Wales being now reduced to a ſtate of perfect ſub- 
miſſion and tranquillity, Henry had leiſure to turn his attention 
to his foreign dominions, which he had hitherto been obliged, in 
a great meafure, to neglect. Fortunately for him, the diſtrac- 
tions of the French, which had been even greater than thoſe of 


the Engliſh, had prevented them from taking advantage of this 


neglect. The diviſions and party-rage of the French were greatly 


inflamed by the murder of the Duke of Orleans ; and at length 


broke out into a cruel and bloody civil war, between the Duke of 
Burgundy and his party, on one fide, and the young Duke of 
Orleans, bis father-in-law, the Eart of Armagnae, and their par- 


tizans, on the other. Though a truce then fubſiſted between 


England and France, both parties earneſtly ſolicited Henry's 
friendſhip and affiſtance; and he ſent the Earl of Arundel, with 


800 men at arms, and rooo archers, to the Duke of Burgundy, who, 
with the aid of theſe fuccours, got poſſeſſion of Paris, A. D. 1411 *. 
The Armagnacs, (as they were called), dreading the confequen- 
ces of this connection between their enemies and the King of 
England, entered into a negotiation with Henry, offering him 


the reſtitution of all that he had loſt in Guienne, and other ad- 


vantages, for his aſſiſtance f. Tempted by theſe offers, or per- 


haps with a view to prolong the civil war, he concluded a treaty 
with that party, May 18, A. D. 1412, and engaged to ſend them 
an aid of 1000 men at arms, and 3000 archers J. Henry ſeems 
to have had ſome intention to conduct and command theſe troops 


y * Walſing. p. 380. f Rym Fad, t. 8. p. 715. 716.718. f Ibid. p. 738. 
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in perſon; but being prevented by ſickneſs, or ſome other cauſe, 
he appointed his ſecond ſon, Thomas of Lancaſter, now created 
Duke of Clarence, their general. In the mean time, the King of 
France, the unhappy Charles VI. having recovered from one of 


thoſe fits of frenzy with which he was frequently ſeized, was ſo 


much enraged at the Armagnacs, for their deſign of introducing 
ſo great a body of Engliſh troops into the kingdom, that he join- 
ed the Duke of Burgundy, and beſieged the Duke of Berry, 
one of the chiefs of that party, in Bourges. While the aſſail- 
ants puſhed the ſiege with great vigour, and the beſieged 
defended themſelves with great valour, they both ſuffered ex- 
tremely, by the ſword, famine, and diſeaſes; at the ſame time, 
they were both anxious about the Engliſh, the one dreading that 


they would arrive too ſoon, and the other that they would arrive 


too. late. Theſe circumſtances firſt gave riſe to wiſhes, and ' then 
to propoſals of peace; of which both parties being equally deſi- 
rous, it was ſoon concluded. By one article of this treaty, both 
1 renounced all their alliances and n, with the . 
About the time this treaty was 3 the Duke of Cla- 
rence, with a conſiderable army, landed at La Hogue in Norman- 


dy, to the aſſiſtance of the Armagnacs. For ſome days the Eng- 


liſh army behaved in a quiet and orderly manner; but when they 
heard of the pacification of Bourges, they gave looſe reins to 
their fury, and ſpread ruin and' deſolation where-ever they ap- 
peared, After they had done much miſchief, and collected much 
booty, they were prevailed upon to deſiſt from hoſtilities, and re- 
tire into Guienne, by a promiſe of 320,000 crowns; for the pay- 


ment of which the Duke of Orleans gave his brother and ſome | 


other noblemen hoſtages 2 1 2 t 1 


® Rym. Feed. t. 8B. p. 733. 745. f Hiſtoire de la France, par Villar, IS P. 213: 213» 
t T. Walſing. p.382. Otterbourne, p. 271. 272. 
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This was the laſt important tranſaction in the reign of Hen- 
ry IV. Though that Prince was till in the prime of life, he had 
for tome time been in a precarious ſtate of health, afflicted with 
frequent fits, which deprived him of all ſenſation, and: ſeemed 
to threaten him with immediate death. He was ſeized with one 


of theſe fits as he was at bis devotion in St Edward's Chapel, 
| Weſtminſter; and being carried into the Abbat's lodgings, he 
there expired, March 20. A. D. 1413, ee N _ of 


his age, and the fourteenth of his reign * 


Few princes ever ſat more uneaſy on a Hanis has Henry IV. 


In the firſt eight years of his reign, he was haraſſed with almoſt 


inceſſant plots and inſurrections; and though he enjoyed more 
external tranquillity in the latter part of it, he was not more 
happy, poſſeſſing neither health of body nor peace of mind. The 


great qualities of his eldeſt ſon, which ought to have given him 
joy, filled him with jealouſy and ſuſpicion; and the frolicſome, 
diſorderly conduct of that Prince, when he was excluded from 
buſinefs, gave him no leſs vexation. He was much diſquieted 


with remorſe for thoſe crimes which paved his way to the throne; 


nor was he without other cauſes of chagrin. In a word, few of 


his ſabjeQs had reaſon to envy the happineſs of their ſovereign. - 


Henry TV. was, in ſtature, a little below the middle fize, but 
robuſt and well made. He excelled in all the martial and manly 
exerciſes of his times; and his courage was at once calm and un- 
daunted. His head was better than his heart; his ſchemes being: 
formed with prudence, and generally fucceſsful, but not always 
innocent, and ſeldom generous. As jealaus as he was fond of 
power, he ſtuck at nothing to obtain and keep it; and was not 
very prone to pardon thoſe who attempred to deprive him of it. 
From policy more — principle, he * che church, and 


T. Walüng. RIFT Outerdourne, b. 271. 22. 
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perſecuted heretics. Ambition was his ruling paſſion; and that, “D. 1413. 


impelled by a violent gale of popular favour, hurried him into a 
throne, which involved him in many crimes and cares, and his 
country in many calamities. He would have been both a better 
and happier man, if he had never been a King. Henry, by his 


firſt wife, Mary de Bohun, one of the co-heireſſes of Humphry 


de Bohun, Earl Hereford, had four ſons and two daughters, viz. 
Henry, who ſueceedec him in the throne, Thomas, Duke of Cla- 
rence, John, Duke of Bedford, Humphry, Duke of Glouceſter, 
Blanche, Ducheſs of Bavaria, 'and. Philippa, Queen of Denmark; 


By his ſecond wife, Jane, Ducheſs of Britanny, he had no iſſue. 


IgE oor = "0" 
From * * Hay V. A. . 1413, balken 
VI. A. D. „ 


ENRY V. was proclaimed, at London, March 21. and crown- 

ed, at Weſtminſter, April 9. A. D. 141 33 and whatever ob- 

jections might have been made to his title, no prince ever mount= 
ed a throne more peaceably, and few with greater applauſe *. 


His father, Henry IV. had loſt all his popularity long before his. 


death, which made the news of that event, and of his ſon's fuc- 
ceſſion, to be received with j joy. 

The joy of the people of England « on this occaſion would 
have been more complete, if they had not entertained ſome ſuſ- 
picions concerning the character of their new King. That Prince, 
in 4 very early. period of life, had given proofs that he was poſ- 


ſeſſed of a good underſtanding, great courage, activity, genero- 


firy, and other virtues, which made him the object of the peoples 


®* Rym. Fad. tom. 9. p. 1.; T. Walling. p. 38 2. | 
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love, and of his father's jealouſy ; but for four or five years be- 
fore his acceſſion, having no opportunity of exerciſing his mili- 
tary talents in the field, and being quite excluded from the ca- 
binet, his vivacity, and other youthful paſhons, betrayed him 
into a diſorderly courſe of life. Many of his irregulanities were 
the mere effects of wit and gaiety of heart, and occaſioned only 
laughter; but ſome of them wore a more unfavourable aſpect, 
being direct violations of the law, and inſults on its moſt reſpect- 
able miniſters. For diſorders of this nature, it is ſaid, he was 
twice put under confinement, firſt by Sir W. Gaſcoigne, chief ju- 
ſtice of England, and afterwards by John Hornſby, mayor of Co- 
ventry. But even theſe laſt were the effects of wantonneſs ra- 
ther than of malice; and he ſubmitted to the correction which 
they brought upon him in a manner which did him honour “*. 

The fears of the people of England concerning the character of 
their King were ſoon diſpelled. The moment Henry V. aſcend- 
ed the throne, he became (to uſe the words of the contemporary 
hiſtorians) a new man. Determined to change his courſe of life, 
he diſmiſſed the licentious companions of his former riots, with 
marks of his bounty, but with ſtrict commands, never to ap- 
proach his perſon, till they had given ſufficient evidence of their 
amendment f. He ſought out, honoured, and employed men 
of virtue and abilities; and none met with ſo favourable a recep- 
tion from him as the Chief Juſtice, who had committed him to 
priſon, and others who had offended him, by the faithful diſ- 
charge of their duty, in his father's reign, Remembering the 
kindneſs with which he had been treated by the unhappy Rich- 


ard II. in whoſe court he had been educated, he removed the 


body of that prince, with great funeral pomp, from Langley to 
Weſtminſter J. The Earl of March, who Dag been kept in a 


Thom. De Elmham. vita Henrici V. Oxon. A. D. 1927, p. 12.; Hall, f. 1.; Append. 
ad Forduni Scoticron, p. 1444. + T. Walſing, p. 382-; Hall, f. 1. Hen. V. 
t Ibid, f. 2.; Stow, p. 343. | — 
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kind of confinement during the late reign, was ſer at liberty, and 
treated with an unſuſpicious frankneſs, which effectually gained 
his heart. Commiſerating the fallen fortunes of the Noble fami- 
ly of Northumberland, which had long been the bulwark of the 
northern borders, he procured the deliverance of the young heir 
of that family from his captivity in Scotland, and reſtored him 
to the eſtates and honours of his anceſtors . In a word, Hen- 
ry V. on his acceſhon to the throne, diſplayed all the virtues of 
a great and good King, except that of reſpeQing the rights of 
conſcience in matters of religion; which was not believed 0 be 
a virtue in the age in which he flouriſhed. | _ 

The cruel intolerant ſpirit of the ehureh of Rome, to „ which 


all the Chriſtian world was then enſlaved, excited the firſt diſtur- 


bances in this reign. The diſciples of Wickliff, who were called 
Lollardt, had been cruelly perſecuted, but ſtill increaſed; and 
were now become ſo formidable, that they threatened the clergy 


with a diminution of their power and opulence. To prevent this, 


Arundel, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, determined to cruſh that 
dreaded and deteſted ſect, by inflicting capital puniſhments on 
its moſt conſiderable members. With this view he obtained per- 
miſſion from the King to proſecute Sir John Oldcaſtle, Lord Cob- 
ham, for hereſy; who being apprehended and tried, was ſweetly 
and modeſtly (words uſed in the record) condemned, October 10. 


by the Archbiſhop, to be burat alive; and delivered to the ſecu- 


lar arm for that purpoſe T. But he had the good fortune to 
make his eſcape out of- the Tower before the day appointed fer 
his execution, and fled into Wales, where he concealed himſelf 
more than four years 4. 

It is highly probable that Lord Cobham was much exaſſ . 
againſt the clergy for having doomed him to ſuch a painful death, 


and that he was not a little diſpleaſed with the King (whoſe fa- 
„ Holingſhed, p. 545. + Rym. Feed. tom. 9. p. 61—66. 
t Bale, fol. 43. | 
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vour he had merited by his ſervices) for having abandoned him 
to the will of his enemies ; but it may be juſtly doubted, whether 
he carried his reſentment ſo far as to form the criminal and cruel 
ſchemes imputed to him by the clergy, and believed by the King. 
Theſe ſchemes are ſaid to have been, to ſurpriſe the King at Elt- 
ham, where he kept his Chriſtmas, and to put him, his three 
brothers, and all the principal clergy of the kingdom, to death 


All we know with certainty is, that a conſiderable number of 


Lollards aſſembled in St Giles's fields, in the night of January 6. 
A. D. 1414 ; that they were there ſurpriſed by the King, who had 
received intelligence of their meeting; that ſome of them were 
taken and executed; and that a proclamation was iffued, Janu- 
ary 9. promiſing a reward of 1000 marks to any one who ſhould 
apprehend Sir John Oldcaſtle, Lord Cobham . In that procla- 
mation, the procurement of the aſſembly in St Giles's fields, and 
the intention of killing the King, are imputed to Lord ' Cobham; 
but with whit juſtice it is impoſſible to determine. It is not 
known whether he was in that aſſembly or not: if he was in it, 
he made his eſcape; for he was not apprehended till about four 
years. after, when he was n as a . and afrerwards | 
burat as a heretic }. | 

France was at this time a ſcene of the moſt Abt Jifers 
der. The unhappy Charles VI. ſeldom enjoying fo much reaſon 


as to be fit for government, the kingdom was torn in pieces by © 


the two furious factions of Burgundy and Orleans; private wars 
were carried on between the Nobility of the different parties in 


| every province; towns were taken and reduced to aſhes; the 


open country deſolated by fire and ſword ; and the one half of 
the nation ſeemed determined to exterminate the other . Theſe 


Elmham, p. 30.; Tit. Livi, hs 'T: Walkog: ** wy W: 
+ 1d. ibid.; Rym. Fad. t. 9. p. £9. t Walfang. Ypod. Newſt. p. 591. 
4 Hiſtoire % France, par Villar. tom. 13. p. 299.—336. 
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circumſtances, it is probable, encouraged Henry V. to think of 
claiming the crown of France, and ns Un. enn af 


"22h that:kingdbmlo to 0 vt | © 
1 This claim, it muſt be confelled,: was not cry wel undead on 
37 any ſuppoſition. If the French doctrine of ſucceſſion prevailed, 
f 4 viz.) That al female could neither inherit the crown of France, nor 
4 3 tranſmit a title to ãt to her male poſterity, Henry had no {ſhadow 
by of right; if the: Engliſh dodrine advanced by Edward III. pre- 
*# vailed, viz, That though a female could not inherit the crown of 
"8 France, ſhe could, tranſmit a title to it to her” male poſterity, (till 
4 Henry had no right, becauſe this kind of right was evidently in 
1 the Earl of March, tranſmitted from Queen Iſabella to her ſon 
on Edward III. and from him to the Earl of March, by Philippa, 


only child of Lionel Duke of Clarence, the elder brother of John 
Duke of Lancaſter, from whom Henry derived all his rights. 
But the princes of the houſe of Lantaſter, when they had uſur- 
pedithe throne:of England from tlie family of March, ſeem to 
have conſidered that family as extinct, and all its rights transfer- 


queſtion, and ſeems to be within their reach. 
Though Henry had certainly formed the debgn of Aman 
France ſoon after his acceſſion, he artfully concealed that deſign 
as long as poſſible from thoſe he intended to invade. With this 
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. 7 view he ſought the Princeſs Katharine, the: youngeſt daughter of 


1 the King of France, in marriage, with great ſceming earneſtneſs, 
© and carried on conſtant negotiations for a long truce or a petpe- 
: 1 tual peace. But he took effectual care that theſe negotiations 


13% ſhould not ſucceed, by riſing in his demands as the French ad- 


41 vanced in their conceſſions *. In the mean time he was eagerly 
4 * yy i; , weigh d#539 « >.>; 114 
* * Rym, Fad. tom. 9. p. Sig | | ddd Oh 
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red to them; and it may be obſerved in general, that ambitious | 
princes are not; the moſt ſcrupulous caſuiſts "when a crown is in | 
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engaged in making preparations of all kinds for his intended ex- 


ition . A parliament, which met this year, granted him 
"two tenths and two fifteenths, beſides the lands of all the alien 


priories in England, to the number of 110, and he received a 
valuable free gift from the clergy f. He borrowed from all who 
could be prevailed-upon to lend, pawning his jewels, and even 
his crown, to procure money . With much diligence he col- 
lected troops, arms, proviſions, ſhips, and every __ neceſ- 
ſary | 

oi all things were ready, at Southard Ry July 28. Henry 
threw off the maſk, by rejecting all the offers of the French am- 
baſſadors, and putting an end to negotiation. . While the troops 
were embarking, a ſurpriſing diſcovery was made of a conſpira- 
cy againſt the King, by ſome of his neareſt relations and greateſt 
favourites; particularly Richard Earl of Cambridge, ſon: to the 
Duke of York, Henry Lord: Scrope of Maſham, Treafurer and 
chief confident of his Royal Maſter, and Sir Thomas Grey of He- 
ton in Northumberland. The defign of the confpirators, accor- 


ding to the confeſhon of the Earl of Cambridge, was to carry 


the Earl of March, whoſe fiſter he had married, into Wales, and 


there proclaim him King, in hopes that the people of thoſe parts 


would join his ſtandard, and ſupport his cauſe **,* The three 
chief conſpirators were tried in a very ſummary manner, con- 
demned, and executed. The Earl of March, to whom the project 
had been communicated, and who un revered In to the 


King, was pardoned f. 


Henry, having a appointed his drocher John Duke of Bedford 


Rm. Fend. t. 9. p. 261.3 — An p. 29. T. . p. 6 > T. „ Walkog:p. 397. 
+ Parhament. Hiſt. vol. 2. p. 137. &e, 

4 Rym. Fad. tom. 9. p. 257. 263. 27 1. 284. 285. 286. 

1d. p. 249:— 288.; Elmbam, c. 18. p. 34. 35. 36. 
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Regent of England, ſailed from Southampton, 13th Auguſt, 
with a gallant army of 6000 men at arms, and 24, o00 archers, 
and arrived next day on the coaſt of France, about nine miles 
from Harfleur, which he ſoon after inveſted. After a ſiege of 
about five weeks, that town ſurrendered, September 22. upon 
the following hard conditions, That thirty perſons, to be named 
by Hengy, thuld be delivered to him, to be treatgd.as he, pleaſed; 


and that che reſt of the garriſon and inhabitants ſhould march 


out, and-go where they pleaſed, KDE: all their goods behind 
them to enrich the conquerors *, foam ag 31 360 7 g⁰t. I 
Though this was a valuable, ig was nog a cheap conqueſt ;; for 
the uneommon heat: of the weather, the great fatignes f the 
ſiege, che uncautious eating of fruit, and other cauſes, produced 
an epidemic dyſentery, in the Engliſh army, of which ſeveral per- 


ſons of rank, and about 2000 of che common, ſoldiers, died; and 


far greater numbers were rendered, incapable. of ſervice f. This 
circumſtance, and the adyance ſeaſon of che year, made it i im- 


proper to engage in any other military, enterpriſe, Henry, there- 


fore, repaired the fortifications of Harfleur, invited many Eng- 
lich families to ſettle in it, hy. granting them the houſes of the for- 


mer inhabitants, and furnifhed:it with a garriſon of 2000 men, un- 
der the command of his uncle, the Earl of Dorſet, as governor, and 


of Sir John Faſtolf, as lieutenant- goverhor; and chen began to think 
of conducting the remainder of his troops back again te England. 


But the manner of accompliſhing his was -g queſtion of no little | 


difficulty; to determine whichz> the Fang called a cuil of all 
the great men of his army; The Duke of Clarence, che King's 
eldeſt brother, propoſed to embark che army ar Harſſeur, and ſail 
directly from thence into England. But the King, thinking that 
would have the appearance of fear, and of ſhunning an engage- 
ment, declared boldly for Ne by nnd to CEE. =_ that 
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reſolution was adopted. The Duke of Clarence, the Earls of 
March, Arundel, Marfhal, and many others, who were indiſpo- 
ſed; took their paſſage GY eee nn Nil: further 


mn «ql. ˙ we S3=-m 


diminiſhed the army +. 19316 ect 2. 5 2 
The landing of ſo owerfel an enemy as 6 King of , Kogiund 
upon their coaſts, did not extinguiſh the flames of faction among 
the French; for while that prince was beſieging Harfleur, they were 
debating in council, whether they ſkdwld intruſt the Protection of 
the kingdom to the Puke of Burgundy, or the Duke of Orleans, 
believing that it was impoſſible for theſe two prinees to co- operate. 
This queſtion was at length determined in favour of the Duke of 
Orleans and his party; which furniſhed his rival with a pretence 
for acting that part whieh he afterwards acted and which brought 
fo many calamities upon His country, and deſtruction upon him- 
ſelf T. 80 flow were the preparations®of the French, that when 
the ſiege of Harfleur Had continued five weeks, and the Engliſh 


army was ſo mutt weaketied,” they had net a fufficiene number 


of troops to attempt the relief of "that place l. The furrender 
of Harfleur ſeems to have rouſed them; for in about fourteen 


days after, they had collected an army of 100,000 men to inter- 
cept the Engliſh army in its mareh to Calais ss 


Ir is hardly poſfible to imagine any fituation more dangerous 
than that ef Henry V. and his army, at this time. That army 
was now reduced to 10,000 men, of whom not a few were ſick, or 


flowly recoverin g from fiekneſs; they had to traverſe a long 
tract of- country, inhabited by exaſperated enemies, from whom 


they were te procure proviſions, lodgings, guides, intelligence, 
and every thing they wanted; — cher country was. defended by 
many i: _ interſected BYE FO _—_ 1 guarded * 


» Tit. Livii, p. 12. EO TIN p. 49. 1 } 
t Hiſtoire de France, par Villar, tom. 13. p. 350. Id. ibid, p. 346. 
% Rym, Fed. tom. 9. p. 314. | : 
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rers) 140, 000 men * 2 ire 

Henry, undaunted dy all theſe: dangers a aificulties, 742108 F heir — 
i. ed from Harfleur, marching his army in three lines, with bodies ee. * 
2" of cavalry on the wings. He proceeded by very eaſy journies, 
that he might not fatigue his troops, or diſcourage them by the 
A 1 | appearance of a flight; obſerving the ſtricteſt diſcipline, and pay» - 
1 ing generouſly for every thing he received; which induced the 
Ft country- people to bring proviſions to his camp, in ſpite of 
3M all the commands they had received to the contrary. | To 
1 keep his men in ſpirits; and from repining, the King fared 
tt as ill as the meaneſt ſoldien, always appearing. with a chear- 
1 ful countenance; and addreſſing them in. the moſt friendly and 
| { encouraging language. When the Engliſh army reached the 
" banks of the river Somme at Blanquitake, where Edward III. had 
paſſed before the battle of Creſſy, and where they deſigned to paſs, 
to their great mortification, they found the ford was rendered im- 
practicable, by ſharp. ſtakes driven into the bottom; and ſaw a 

l great army on the other ſide, ready to oppoſe their paſſage. This 
obliged them to march up the banks of that river, in queſt of a 
x N 1 place to paſs it; which they fortunately found near Bethencourt, 

1 where the whole army got over, October 19. without oppoſition. 
Proceeding on their march, they arrived at the village of Agin- 
court, in the county of St Pol, on the evening of October 24. and 
> there beheld the whole Freneh army, at a ſmall diſtanee, directly 

Þ in their route f. The King took an attentive view of it from an 
eminence, and was fully convinced, that it was impoflible to pro- 
ceed any further on his way to Calais without a battle, and e- 


1 an army of 100, ooo, or (Gerdi to m conterporary wri- 2 — . 
> 
; 


1 qually impoſſible to return to Harfleur with ſo great an army in 
9 his rear. He therefore reſolved to hazard an action next morn- 
78 232 4 
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ing, as the only means of preſerving himſelf and his little-army 
from deſtruction v. Some French writers indeed ſay, chat he 
made an offer to give up his conqueſt of Harffeur, and to repair 
all the damages he had done, for a free paſſage to' Calais F, Bur 
this is neither agreeable to the character of his courage, nor his 
prudence; as ſuch an offer would have diſpirited his own men, 
and encouraged his n and he mem expect _ ir 
would be accepted. Hug 
The Engliſh army lodged i in \the villages of Agincourt, Maiſon» 
celle, and ſome others, on the night of the 24th of October, and 
met with better accommodation than they had been accuſtomed 
to for ſome time paſt, and ſpent part of'their time in mutual ex- 
hortations to fight bravely in the approaching battle . The King, 
overhearing ſome of his nobles expreſſing a with, that the many 
brave men who were idle in England were preſent to aſſiſt them, 
cried out—* No! I would not have one man mote—iff we are 
« defeated, we are too many—if it ſhall pleaſe God to give us the 
6 2 as J truſt he will, the ſmaller our number the greater 
* our glory ||.” The moon happening to ſhine very bright, Hen- 
ry, with ſome of his beſt officers, carefully examined the ground; 
and pitched upon a field of Battle, admirably calculated to pre- 
ſerve a ſmall army from being ſurrounded by a great one. It was 
a gentle declivity from the village of Agincourt; of ſuffieient ex- 


tent for his ſmall army, defended on each ſide by hedges, trees, 


and bruſh- wood. Having placed guards, and kindled fires on 
all ſides, the King and his army betook themſelves to reſt; except 
ſuch as were of a more ſerious turn of mind, and, conſidering 
that as the laſt night of their lives, ſpent it in devotion *#,- + 


T. Walſig. p. 302. | + Labourvir, l. 34. e. 6. Villar, tory, 9. p. 358: _ 
7 Elmham, p. 59. Id. p. 61. 
Id. p. 59. Tit. Livii, p. 16. T. Walling. p. 392. 
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The French, exulting i in their numbers, confident of idler, 
and abounding in proviſions, ſpent the night in noiſy feſtivity, 
and in forming fanciful ſchemes about the diſpoſal of their pri- 
ſoners and their booty, It was in general refolved to pyt all the 
Engliſh to the ſword, except the King and the chief nobility, who 
were to be taken priſoners for the ſake of their ranſoms . 

On the morning of Friday, the 'memorable 25th of October, 
A. D. 1415, the day of Criſpin and Criſpianus, the Engliſh and 
French armies were ranged in order of battle, each in three lines, 
with bodies of cavalry on each wing. The Conſtable D'Albert, 
who commanded the French army, fell into the ſnare that was 
laid for him, by drawing up his army in the narrow plain be- 


rween the two woods. This deprived him, in a great meaſure, 


of the advantage he ſhould have derived from the prodigious ſu- 


periority of his numbers; obliged him to make his lines unne- 


ceſſarily deep, about thirty men in file; to crowd his troops, 
particularly his cavalry, ſo cloſe together, that they could hardly 
move, or uſe their arms; and in a word, was the chief cauſe of 
all the diſaſters that followed F. The French, it is faid, had a 
conſiderable number of cannon of different ſizes in the field; but 


ve do not hear that they did any execution, probably for want 


of room 4. The firſt line of the French army, which conſiſted of 
$000 men at arms on foot, mixed with 4000 archers, with 500- 
men at arms mounted on each wing, was commanded by the 
Conſtable D'Albert, the Dukes of Orleans and Bourbon, and ma- 
ny other nobles; the Dukes of Alencon, Brabant and Bar, &c. 
conducted the ſecond line; and the Earls of Marle, Damartine, 
Fauconberg, &c. were at the head of the third line l. The King 
of England employed various arts to ſupply his defect of num- 


bers. He placed 200 of his belt archers, in ambuſh, in © low 


+ Tit. Livii, p. 17. Elmham, c. 75 
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meadow, on the flank of the firſt line of the French. His own 
firſt line conſiſted wholly of archers, four in file; each of 
whom, beſides his bow and arrows, had a battle-axe,: a fword, 
and a ſtake pointed with iron at bath ends, which he fixed be- 
fore him in the ground, the point inclining outwards, to protect 
him from cavalry; which was a new invention, and had a happy 
effect T. That he might not be incumbered, he diſmiſſed all his 
priſoners, on their word of honour to ſurrender themſelves at 
Calais, if he obtained the victory, and lodged all his baggage in 


the village of Agincourt, in his rear, under a ſlender guard . 
The command of the firſt line was, at his earneſt requeſt, com- 


mitted to Edward Duke of York, aſſiſted by the Lords Beaumont, 
Willoughby, and Fanhape ; the ſecond was conducted by the 
King, with his youngeſt brother Humphry, Duke of Glouceſter, 

the Earls of Oxford, Marſhal, and Suffolk; and the third was 


led by the Duke of Exeter, the King's uncle . The lines being 


formed, the King, in ſhining armour, with a crown of gold a- 
dorned with precious ſtones on his helmet, mounted on a fine. 
white horſe, rode along them, and addreſſed each corps with a 
chearful countenance, and animating ſpeeches To inflame 


their reſentment - againſt their enemies, he told them, that the 


French had determined to cut off three fingers of. the right hand 
of every priſoner; and to rouſe their love of honour, he declared, 
that every ſoldier in that army who behaved well, ſhould from 
henceforth be deemed a gentleman, and intitled to bear coat ar- 
mour ff. The Engliſh archers, fired by the words and geſtures. 
of their King, and panting for action, ſtripped themſelves almoſt 


naked, that they might deal their blows with the greater rapi- 


dity and gur . 
„ Hall, Hen. V. f 16. + 14. Ibid. Elmbam, p. 65. . + u 60 
1 Hall, Hen. V. f. 16. ** Elmbam, p. 61. ++ 19. Villar. p. 364. 
11 1d. ibid. p. 366. 
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When the two armies were drawn up in this mander, they 
ſtood a conſiderable time gazing at one another in ſolemn ſilence. 
But the King, dreading that the French would diſcover the 
danger of their ſituation, and decline a battle, commanded the 
charge to be ſounded, about ten of the clock in the forenoon. At 
chat inſtant, the firſt line of the Engliſh kneeled down, and kiſſed 
the ground ; and then ſtarting up, diſcharged a flight of arrows, 


which did great execution among the crowded ranks of the- 


French. Immediately. after, upon a ſignal being given, the 
archers in ambuſh aroſe, and diſcharged their arrows on the flank 
of the · French line, and threw it into ſome diſorder f. The 
battle now became general, and raged with uncommon fury. The 
Engliſh archers, having expended all their arrows, threw away 
their bows, and, ruſhing forward, made dreadful havock with 
their ſwords and battle-axes . The firſt line of the enemy was, 


by theſe means, defeated; its leaders being either killed or taken 


priſoners. The ſecond line, commanded by the Duke D'Alengon, 
{who had made a vow either to kill or take the King of England, 
or to periſh in the attempt), now advanced to the charge, and 
was encountered by the ſecond line of the Engliſh, conducted by 
the King. This conflict was more cloſe. and furious than the 
former. The Duke of Glouceſter, wounded and unhorſed, was 
protected by his royal brother, till he was carried off the field ||. 

The Duke D'Alengon forced his way to the King, and aſſaulted 
him with great fury; but that Prince brought him to the 

where he was inſtantly diſpatched *. Diſcouraged by this difa- 
ſter, the ſecond line made no more refiſtance; and the third fled 
without ſtriking a blow; yielding a complete and glorious victory 
to the Engliſh, after a violent ſtruggle of three hours duration +Þ 


* T.Elmbam, p. 65. 35 1. + Hall, Hen. V. f. 17. t Id. f. 18. | Elenhara, p. 67. 
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The King did not permit his men to purſue the fugitives to a 
great diſtance, but encouraged them to take as many priſoners 
as they could on or near the field ; in which they were ſo ſucceſs- 
ful, that, in @ little time, his captives were more numerous than 
his ſoldiers *. A great proportion of theſe priſoners were men of 
rank and fortune; for many of the French nobleſſe being on foot, 
and loaded with their heavy armour, could not make their 
efcape. Among theſe were, the Dukes of Orleans and Bourbon, 
the Marſhal Boucicaut, the Counts D'En, Vendome, Richemont, 
and Harcourt, and 7ooo barons, knights, and gentlemen f. The 
French left dead on the field of battle, the Conſtable D'Albert, 
the three Dukes of Alengon, Brabant, and Bar, the Archbiſhop 
of Sens, one Marſhal, thirteen Earls, ninety-two barons, 1500 
knights, and a far greater number of gentlemen, beſides ſeveral 
thouſands of common ſoldiers 1. Even the French hiſtorians ac- 
knowledge, that the loſs of the Engliſh was inconfiderable; and 


thoſe of our own contemporary writers who make it the greateſt 


affirm, that it did not exceed a hundred; and that the Duke of 


York and the Earl of Suffolk were the only great men who fell on 


that fide in this memorable action ||. 80 aſtoniſhing, on ſome 
occafions, are the events of war, and ſo fatal the errors of thoſe 
to whom the conduct of armies'is committed! For to the groſs 
errors committed by the Conſtable D'Albert, as much as to the 
wiſe meaſures of Henry, and the heroic valour of the Engliſh, 
the difgrace and ruin of the French army may be imputed. _ 

The advanced ſeaſon of the year, with the want of a ſufficient 
number of men, prevented Henry from making any other uſe of 
his great victory, than to purſue his march to Calais, with his 
ſpoils and prifoners *®, Having there reſted and refreſhed his 


® Tit. Liv. p. 20, t T. Otterbourne, p. 277. 
2 Id. ibid. T. Elmbam, p.68. Villar. tom. 13. p. 375. 
1 T.Elmbam, p. 69. ** 19. ibid. 
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dope, he embarked for England, November 16. with his prin- A-D. 1415. 
cipal priſoners, and arrived at Dover that ſame evening; where ER 
he was received with tranſports of joy, many of the people plun- 

ging into the ſea to meet his barge *, At his triumphant entry 

into London, November 23. the ſhows and pageants exhibited 

by the citizens (ſays a contemporary writer) were ſo numerous, 

that it would have required a volume to deſcribe them f. One 

— the moſt valuable proofs they gave him of their good-will 
anne 

— 1. 


3 0c A. D. 1416. 
England, there being few families in it who did not mourn che r 
loſs of ſome relations who had fallen in the fatal battle of Agin- Duke of 
u Yo 


court. The diſtractions which reigned in the court and councils 
of that kingdom after that battle can hardly be deſcribed. The 

_ excluſion of the Duke of Burgundy from all ſhare in the govern- 
ment, by the prevailing faction of the Armagnacs, had diſguſt- 
ed him ſo much, that he had engaged in fecrer negotiations with 
the King of England. The defeat at Agincourt, the death of his 
ſon-in-law, the Dauphin Lewis, which happened about ſix weeks 
after, and, above all, the exaltation of his moſt inveterate enemy, 
the Count D'Armagnac, to the office of Conſtable, and the chief 
direction of all affairs, accelerated theſe negotiations, which ter- 
minated in a treaty of alliance, in which the Duke acknowledged 
Henry to be King of France, and engaged to aſſiſt him with all 
his forces, to obtain the poſſeſſion of that kingdom ||, This al- 
liance with ſo powerful a prince of the blood of France, who 
had ſo numerous a party in that diſtracted kingdom, gave . 
VV | 
Bib i Eniperde Sigi mundd, who had viſited the courts of Arra- 
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gon and France, to engage them to concur in putting an end to 
the ſchiſm in the church, arrived in England in April this year, 
with fimilar views“. While he continued there, he attempted to 
mediate a peace between France and England; but without ſuc- 
ceſs T. As Henry, however, was not prepared for the formidable 
invaſion which he intended, he agreed to a x truce from October 9. 
A. D. 1416 to February 2. A. D. 1417 . | 

While the King of England was ke: ane colleing 
money, raiſing troops, and making every poſſible preparation for 
invading France, thoſe who conducted the affairs of that king- 
dom were doing every thing that could contribute to their own 
and to their country's ruin. The Conſtable D'Armagnac in reality 
poſſeſſed all the power of the crown; and he employed that power 


to the moſt pernicious purpoſes. His (reigning paſſion was ha- 


tred to the Duke of Burgundy and his party; and being natu- 
rally of a fierce imperious ſpirit, he perſecuted all who were ſuſ- 
pected of attachment to that party with the moſt unrelenting 
cruelty. This rendered the wounds of faction incurable, and 
produced much diſorder, diſcord, and diſtreſs, in all parts of the 
kingdom; and particularly in the capital, where the Burgundian 
had many friends, who had formed a plot to maſſacre the King 
and all his family, the Conſtable, and all the principal perſons of 
his party. The ſame diſcord which raged in all other parts of 
the kingdom reigned in the royal family. The Queen, excluded 
from any ſhare in the management of affairs by the Conſtable, 


retired to Vincennes, where the kept a moſt. licentious and luxu- 


rious court, This gave the Conſtable an opportunity of ſeizing 
all ber treaſures, which were very great, and of inflaming the 
jealouſy of the King to ſuch a pitch, that he ſent her under a 
guard to Tours, and commanded her favourite Louis Bourdon to 
be put up in a ſack, and thrown into the Seine. Theſe cruel in- 


* T.Elmham, c.31. . 7. t Id.ibid. + Rym. Fad. tom.g. p.398. 
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juries inſpired that princeſs with the moſt ĩim̃placable reſentment 


againſt the Conſtable and all his party; not excepting her own 
ſon Charles, now become Dauphin, by the death of his two elder 
brothers *, In a word, all the furies ſeemed to have taken up 
their reſidence in — _ to ww burns. p. 7; ng ger 
that kingdom. ARGOd 251 1 

Such was'the none bade e Henry v. unded An 1. 


A. D. 1417, near Touques in Normandy, with a gallant army of 800 


16, ooo men at arms and archers, ſome thouſands of pikemen and 
other troops, with many miners; maſons, carpenters, a great 
train of artillery and other engines, from a fleet of x 50 ſhips f. 

When he had diſembarked his troops, he publiſſied ſome excellent 
regulations for the preſervation of diſeipline, and protection of 
the clergy, of wives, widows, and maidens, from all inſults 1. 
It is unneceſſary to attend this victorious Prince, ſtep by ſtep, in 
his triumphant march; or enumerate all the places that ſubmitted 
to his arms. There was nd army to oppoſe him in the field; 
moſt of the towns were ill fortified, and worſe garriſoned ; and, 
expecting no relief, ſurrendered as ſoon as they were ſummoned: 
His proceeding appeared more: like- the progreſs of a prinee in 
his own dominions, than the march of an invader in an enes 
my's ppt mmm 
campaign. W240 Bas N 

« — pee this ally, the Dnke-6f Bur- 
gundy, was no leſs rapid. That: prince, carefully concealing his 
connection with the King of England, pretended to carry on the 


ſtate, and held the» King and royal family in durance;' Beſides 
a powerful army, with which he advanced towards the capital, 
where the court —_—__@w__—_ 


® Villar. tom. 13. p. 410.—426. + Tit. Led. p. 31.32. 33. . 94 
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in all parts of the kingdom, who prevailed upon many great men 
to embrace his party, and on many towns to open their gates to 
his troops. On his march, he reaeived, a meſſage from the 
Queen, (who had long been'the moſt violent of all his enemies, 
for the murder of her favourite the of Orleans), entreating 
him to relieve her from her confinement, and promiſing to pro- 
mate all his views. Senſible of the advantage of having that bold 
and active princeſs in his party, or rather in his. poſſeſſion, he 
flew to her reſcue, at the head of 800 horſe, ſurpriſed her keep- 
ers, and conducted her to Chartres. There ſhe iſſued a procla- 
mation, declaring her right to be Regent of the kingdom during 


the incapacity of the King, her huſtand; and immediately enter- 
ed on the exerciſe of that right, by conſtituting a new parlia- 
ment, appointing a Conſtable, Chancellor, and other officers of 


ſtate, &c, Thus the two parties which bad fo long torn France 
in pieces, were more regularly formed than ever; the Armagnacs 


acting under the authority of the Dauphin, and the Burgun- 


dians under the authority of the Queen. Both theſe parties ne- 
gotiated with the King of England, and with one another, but 
without either ſincerity or ſucceſs ; and the warchetwoen: them was 


' earrie& on with the greateſt inveterae x. 


While one half of the people of France ——— 
due the other, the King of England proceeded with great rapidity 


in ſubduing bath. Having received a reinforcement of 3 5,000 


men from England, he gave the command of ſeparate bodies of 
troops to his two brothers, the Dukes of Clarence and Glouceſter, 
with which they reduced many ſtrong places f. In the ſpring 
and fammer of this year, all Normandy, except Cherbourg and 
Rouen, ſubmitted - to the arms of England; and the Duke of 
Glouceſter beſieged the former, while the King inveſted the lat- 


Villar. tom. 13. p. 439. Kc. 
4 T. Elmham, e. 55 56. 57. 58. | Walling. P- 400 Tit. Liv. P. 40.—5 l. 
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ter, July 29. Cherbourg, after a long and obſtinate reſiſtance, 
ſurrendered, September 29: but the Kang, finding that he could 
not take Rouen (which was defended by 19, 00 men) by force, 
without too great an expence of blood, converted the ſiege into 
a blockade, in order to reduce it by famine. | em 
Henry, as wiſe as he was brave, employed policy as l. as 
power to promote the ſucceſs of his enterpriſe. By a proclama- 
tion, he promiſed protection, and the peaceable enjoyment of all 
their goods and privileges, to all who ſubmitted to his authority, 
and appointed commiſſioners in every diſtrict to receive the ſub · 
miſſions of the people. He aboliſhed the gabelle, and dimi- 
niſhed the tax on ſalt, andl ſome other taxes f. He maintained 
the moſt perfect diſeipline among his troops, and ſuffered none 
of his ſoldiers to inſult or injure the peaceable inhabitants. To 
all who approached his perſon, he behaved with the moſt win- 
ning affability, hearing their complaints with patience, and re- 
dreſſing their wrongs with juſtice. By theſe - wiſe meaſures, he 
ſubdued the hearts of the people of; Normandy, 2 
pay their ſubmiſſion to ſo great and good a/ prince. 97 25 
While Henry was thus foceefefolly employed in adlerting his 
claim to the crown of France, the two parties in that kingdom 
were too keenly engaged in deſtroying one another to give him 
any interruption. The Conſtable D Armagnac, having diſoover- 
ed a plot to betray Paris to the Duke of Burgundy, made the 
ſcaffolds ſtream with blood, and meditated a maſſacre of all the 
Burgundian party in the capital. This ſeverity only ſerved to 
render him more odious, and to haſten his on deſtruction. 
Perrinet le Clerc admitted L'Ifle Adam, a captain of the Duke of 
Burgundy, with 800 men at arms, into Paris on the night of 
May 29. This traop marched in profound filence to the Chateler, 


where they were joined by Foo citizens who were in the Plot. 
* 
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They then divided into different bodies, went to the houſes of the 


miniſters of ſtate, and other obnoxious perſons, ſeized them, and 


threw them into priſon. Tanneguy de Chaſtel, Provoſt of Paris, 
ſaved the Dauphin, by ruſhing into his chamber on the firſt a- 
larm, taking him out of bed, and carrying him in his arms to 
the Baſtile, from whence he eſcaped to Melun. The Conſtable, 
who was the chief obje of their indignation, eluded their moſt 
eager ſearches for ſome time ; but was at length diſcovered by. a 
maſon, in whoſe: houſe - he had taken ſhelter, and conducted to 
priſon. Next morning the populace of Paris, inftigated by the 
friends of the Duke of - Burgundy, began the moſt horrid outra- 
ges, inſulting, plundering, and impriſoning all to whom they 
gave the name of Armagnacs; and theſe outrages continued till 
all the priſons were filled, and a great part of the city deſtroyed. 
But the moſt bloody ſcene of | this tragedy was till to come. As 


ſoon as the Queen and Duke of Burgundy, who were then at 


Troyes, heard of this revolution, they ſent intimations to their 
confidential friends, that it would be proper to put all the Ar- 
magnacs to death. When they received this cruel intimation, 
chey circulated reports, that the Armagnacs were about to enter 
the city by ſurpriſe, to releaſe the Conſtable and other priſoners, 
and murder all the Burgundians. Enraged to madneſs by theſe 
reports, the populace, June 12. broke into the priſons, and but» 
chered the guards and priſoners without diſtinction. In the firſt 
three days of this maſſacre, beſides the conſtable, chancellor, and 
fix biſhops, 3500 perſons, many of them eminent for their rank 
and character, were put to death. After the triumphant entry 
of the Queen and Duke, while the ſtreets were ſtained with blood. 
the maſſacre was renewed, and about 14,000 perſons (of which 
n were ä 2 How b e erer. _ 
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rage, which ſometimes corrupts the beſt hearts, blinds the beſt 4. D. — 


The two parties in France were ſo far from giving day um- Negotiations. 


ruption to Henry while he was engaged in the ſiege of Rouen, 
that both courted his protection, and each endeavoured to make 
him more tempting offers than the other. He negotiated with 
both, without ſuſpending or relaxing his military operations for 
one moment. A truce was concluded with the young Earl of 


Armagnac, the Earl of Dreux, and other French | barons, who 


haraſſed his ſubjects in Guienne; which - reſtored tranquillity to 
his dominions in thoſe parts f. A curious detail of the negotia- 
Henry was as great a politician as a general, and chat it was as 
difficult to deceive him in the cabinet as to defeat him in 
the field 4. Boch theſe, and the negotiations with the other 


party, which were carried on at the ſame time, proved abortive; 


and it was probably never intended n r m Py 
facrerrteronq wins iis voin of ,-H FL 22 

:0 Whale: eee ee en of the French with theſe 
negotiations, he carried on the ſiege of Rouen, ſecure from any 
interruption; That great and beautiful city, which contained 


who would probably have rendered all the efforts of the Engliſſn 
ineffectual, if they had not been aſſauked by an enemy whoſe 
been laid up for ſo great a multitude; and before the end of Ot- 
tober 1418, cheir magazines were nearly exhauſted. They ſubs 
fiſted for ſome time on a ſcanty allowance of | horſe fleſh, till all 
their horſes were conſumed. They then fed on dogs, cats, rats 
and date, n at ſo high a yung CE CONN 
19-41. 
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procured by the rich. About 50,000 perſons died of hunger, or 
of diſeaſes contracted by the uſe of unwholeſome food. During 
all that time they were cruelly tantalized by the Duke of Bur- 
gundy, with promiſes of relief, which he never intended, or at 
teaſt never attempted to perform. At length, unable to ſubſiſt, 
and deſpairing of relief, they propoſed to capitulate. Henry, ir- 
ritated at their obſtinate reſiſtance, inſiſted on their ſurrendering 
at diſcretion; which they refuſed. Informed by Boutcullur the 
governor, with whom he held a private correſpondence, that they 
had reſolved to ſet their city on fire in all quarters, and then to 
ruſh out, and either to cut their way or periſh with their arms in 
their hands, he granted them more moderate terms. The capitula- 
tion was concluded January 13. A. D. 1419, by which the town 
and caſtle, with all ammunition and implements of war, were to 
be ſurrendered to the King of England, on the 19th of that 
month; the garriſon to take an oath not to ſerve againſt him for 
one year; the citizens to pay a ranſom of 300, ooo crowns, and, 
upon taking an oath of fealty, to enjoy all their property and 
privileges. The ſurrender of Rouen was followed by chat of 
all the other places of ſtrength in Normandy . A jar 

I be loſs of Normandy greatly alarmed both the —— 
French ; and ſuch of them as were not blinded by party-rage, 
earneſtly laboured to bring about a reconciliation between the 
Dauphin and the Duke of Burgundy, as the only means of ſa- 
ving their country. The Duke ſecretly wiſhed for this; but his 
advances not meeting with ſuitable returns, he renewed his ne- 
gotiations with the King of England. To render theſe negotia- 
tions more ſolemn and effectual, and probably with a view on the 
part of the Duke to give the greater alarm to the Dauphin, and 
to make him more tractable, it was agreed, April 7. that the 
King of England fhould have a perſonal interview with the King 
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and Queen of France, the Princeſs Katharine, and the Duke of 
Burgundy, on May 15. between Mante and Pontoyes *®, This 
interview did not happen till May 30. when all theſe illuſtrious 
perſonages (except the King of France, who was indiſpoſed) met for 
the firſt time, in a magnificent tent, at a place called La Chat +: 
The Queen of France did not neglect to conduct her beautiful 
daughter, the Princeſs Katharine, to this interview, and careful- 
ly watching the eyes of the King of England, obſerved with joy, 
that he was captivated by her charms; An adept in all the arts 
of amorous intrigue, ſhe ſecreted the Princeſs from his ſight for 
ſeveral days, in order to. inflame his paſſion, But Henry courted 
as a conqueror, and deſpiſed theſe little arts. I will have your 
<« Princeſs (ſaid he to the Duke of Burgundy) on my own terms, 
©..or I will drive both your King and you out of the kingdom.” 


* Sir, (replied the Duke), it will fatigue you very much to drive 


© us-both out T. The Duke, diſguſted at the haughtineſs of 
Henry, and the exorbitancy of. his demands, protracted the ne- 
gotiation, in hopes that the Dauphin would make advances to 


him for an accommodation. Theſe hopes were at length grati- 


fied, The Dauphin, dreading the conſequences of 'this inter- 
view between his two moſt powerful enemies, ſent a truſty agent 
to Pontoyes to propoſe a reconciliation to the Duke; which, being 
equaily defired by both parties, was ſoon concluded. The Duke 
then broke off the conferences with the King of England, June 30. 
and had an interview with the Dauphin at Poilly- le- Fort, in 


Chich theſe princes gave each other every poſſible mark of the 


| moſt perfect amity, and ratiſied their reconeiſiation by the moſt 
ſacred rites of religion . The reconciliation of theſe two princes 


in all the towns of Franſce. } 20] ee 
ipod n | ns ATLEAST ga. us Baia e ee . 
Elmbam, p. 919.7 27. + Ibid. p. 752. 1 Villar, tom. 14. P- 33- 

f Ibid, tom. 14. P. 35. Elmham, cap. 78, | " 91 Shin 
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Henry, thus deluded by the Duke: of Burgundy, found him- 
ſelf in a very diſagreeable ſituation. His, hopes of ſyeceſs. were 
chiefly founded on the animoſity of the French parties, which he 
believed to be implacable ; and he now ſaw them united when be 
leaſt expected it. He had only about 25,000 men to-preferve his 
conqueſt of Normandy, and make: head againſt all the forces. of 
a mighty kingdom. The Kings of Caſtile and Arragon were 
arming in favour of the Dauphin, and; the :Scats bad embraced 
the ſame party . His treaſury, and even bis credit, was ex- 
hauſted; his own ſubjects diſtontented at the expence of the war, 
d hegioniog to approkend-that the Ys RAPE 
the ruin of England. 

Undaunted by all theſe difficulties, nee 
the war with vigour; probably imagining; that ſo ſudden. a coali- 
tion. between ſuch inveterate enemies could not be of long dura- 
tion. However this may be, an event ſaon happened, which re- 
lieved bim from all his. diſſiaultias, and gave him a fairer proſpect 
than ever of obtaining the crown of France. That was the aſ- 
ſaſſination of the Duke of Burgundy, September 10. on the bridge 
of Montereaux, by the attendants of the Dauphin, as he was enga- 
ged. in a conference. with that Prince f. What prompted: the 
Dauphin, or rather his counſellors, to this. raſh. and criminal ac- 
tion, is not certainly known; e eee 
and great calamities. 503 by nnn. 

As ſoon as the news of n — . 
the late Duke had always been exceedingly popular, the hole city 
was in a tumplt ; and the citizens of all ranks expreſſed the moſt 
vaolent reſentment againſt the Dauphin and his adherents ;, and 
the other cities of France, of the Burgundian party, imitated the 
example of the capital. The court of France, which then reſided 

at Troyes, was affefted in the. fame manner, en 


® Rym, Fed. tom. 9. p. 794. 


1 Villar. tom. 14. p. 44-3 T. Elmbaw, cap. 63. 1 
| uon 
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tion of war was denounged againſt the, Dauphin, at the inſti» . 1e 
gation- of he Queen, the. implarable enemy of her ſon. No-. 


thing eau aun the fur of. Philip, Puke of, Charalois noye 


deſire'of revenge. took — of his whole, ſoul, and rendered 
him blind to every other conſidezation;, All theſe enemies of che 
Dauphin; turned their eyes ta che King of .. England, determined 
to deny ee eee them in gratifying 
their revenge 25W 11 Dan 04 TAH89TY Fro ent Bene © 4 —Y 
In. conſequence. aer eee. 9 2 Treaty of 
Arras/by-the:miniſters of the Kings of France and, England, and 
the Duke of Burgundy; and the moſt. ĩmportant axticles. of a trea 
ty of peace between theſe princꝛs were ſettled December 2. yiz. 
That Henry ſhould marry: th Princeſs Katharine, without any 
expence to her parents or the kingdom: That King Charles ſhould 
enjoy che erown of France, with all ts, powers and; reyenmes, du-—b 
ning life, and bis Queen. Lſabella, all the privileges of, ber ranke 
That Henry: ſhauld. be Regent of France during the incapacity 
of Charles for government, and. ſucceed to the crown at his 
death f. A general truce between the Kings. of France and Eng- 
land, with ſeparate treaties, between, each of theſe Kings and the 
Duke of; Burgundy, for aſſiſting rv $i 
his father, were concluded, at the ſame time and place f. | 
Though the . moſt important articles. of this confederacy were A.D. 1420. 
ſettled by the treaties of Arras, many; particulars, ſtill. remained, 
to be adjuſted; and on, theſe the miniſters. of the contracting 
powers laboured during the four firſt months of the car 140. 
At length, when all things, were ready, Henry marched at the 
bead of an army of 16000 men from Pontoyes to Troyes, where. 
the court of France then reſided. There, May 21. the large and 


definitive treaty of peace, conſiſting of chirty one articles, was 


® Villar. en 6 | + Rym. Fad. e 
2 Ibid. p. 878.829. 840. 
figned, 


A. D. 1420. 
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ſigned, ſealed, and ſworn to by the King of England, in his 
own name, and by the Queen of France and Duke of Burgundy, 
by commiſſion from and in name of-Charles VI. King of France *. 
Copies of this famous treaty were ſent into England, and pu- 
bliſhed in London, and all the other cities and towns of the king- 
dom, with every poſſible demonſtration of joy f. It was pro- 
claimed in Paris, and all the other cities of France, of the Bur- 
gundian party, with equal ſolemnity and joy . In a word, no 


treaty ever occaſioned greater joy when it was made, or produ- 


ced greater calamities in the end. So ſhort- ſighted is human po- 
licy, and ſo little do nations, 1 — the 


—- c 28 
1 


diſtant conſequences of events! wil d to 240 
King Henry and the Princeſs ä the 


fame day, May 21.; and their nuptials — — 


nity Sunday, May 30. witk great pomp ||. rt 09 1 
Henry, willing to proſecute his geen eee a 
Dauphin and his party (commonly called che Armagnacs)' while: 
they were unpopular, on the third day after his marriage inveſt- 
ed the city of Sens, which ſurrendered in a few days **, On the 
13th July, he laid ſiege to Melun, where he met with a much 
more obſtinate reſiſtance. The Kings of France and Scotland were 
preſent at this ſiege, which was puſhed with uncommon vigour. 
The place held out till November 18. and was compelled. at laſt to 
ſurrender by famine, rather than by the e. the i, 
who loſt 1700 men before its walls f. 119909 v4 1 
After the ſurrender of Melun, Magen ee obypahe: 
King and Queen of France, the Duke of Burgundy, and many 
other perſons of rank, marched his army to Paris, where his au- 


thienty as Regent and — of Trine Had ebe 2 ac- 


1 : TIO 1 *:73 

„ kyn Fard, a | 1 Ibid wank... | l mid p.. 
1 Ibid. p. 910. J. de Urſins, p. 39. % T, Elmbam, c. 92. 
$f T, Walling. p. 403. * tom. 10. p. 30. 
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knowledged. The two Kings made their public entry into Paris 
on the firſt Sunday in Advent, and the two Queens the day after, 
and were entertained: by the citizens wich the repreſentation' of 
myſteries, and other faſhionable amuſements . On the roth of 
December, an aſſembly of the Three Eſtates was held, with great 
ſolemnity, in the great hall of the palace of St Faul; in which 
the treaty of Troyes, called the final and perpetual peace, was 
confirmed, and declared to be a public and perpetual law of the 
kingdom; and an act was made, W * 
the oaths required by that treaty f. , 


The Duke of Deren bediene eme in e eee 


the Three Eſtates, Decembes 23. and demanded juſtice to be ene - 
cuted on the murderers of his father, à ſentence of condemnation 
was pronounced againſt Charles, the pretended Dauphin, (as he 
was called), and his accomplices in that murder; and chey were 
declared guilty of high treaſon, and incapable — gig 1 1k 

or poſſeſſing any place af power or diguity . 

Henry, having brought his affairs in Franee 60 this defirable 
pbintjiabd conſtituted his brother. the Duke of Clarence his lieu- 
renant, be conducted his young Queen into England, where ſhe 
2 r erer * 
dour ||. iin ut 9 1 
daR nien che Ring with 1. Quan: — court, 
made à progreſs into the north, and celebrated the fraſt of Eaſter 
at Vork *. At Beverly he received the melancholy news of the 
defeat and death of his brother the Duke of Clarence, Who had 


35 
A D. 1420. 
—— 


fallen, March 22. near the caſtle of Bauge; in a battle againſt an | 


army of 7000 Scots, which had been ſent to-the aſſiſtance of the 
Dauphin, muh CER GO 


335 = 
2 Walling, p. — " Elmbam: | c. 155 Villar: 77 75 > 105. g 
+ Rym. Fad. tom. 10. p. 30, 1 ld. ibid. p. 33. 
] 1bid: p. 49., T. Elmbam, c. 112. ; 0 'Elmbam, c. 173. Ts,” 
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to Robert Duke of Albany, Regent of Scotland. Many other 
noblemen were flain in this action, and a ſtill greater number 
taken priſoners. Greatly affected by this ſintelligence, he haſten- 
ed to Weſtminſter, and apphed with ardour to raifing. men and 
money for, an expedition to the continent. From a parſiament, 
which met May 2: he obtained a fifteenth from the laity, and a 
temth from _ okay wack 1 Ne Bur of the A _ 
bent peg Here R gilde: s 2d 0 dh bers 

Henry colſtivited his brother, John Dale of Bedford 4 
of England; and, embarking at Dover June 10. with a gallant 
army, landed next day at Calais 4. Having wmarched this army 
into Normandy, and made à fhort viſit ro the King and Queen of 
France at Paris, he haſtened tu the relief of Chartres, which was 
beſieged: by! che Dauphin; who raiſed the ſiege on the news of 
his approach . Henry, finding it impoſſible to avertake the 
enemy, and bring them tu an action, employed his army in re- 
ducing Dreux, (which caHrulated uguſt 20.0, and feveral other 
towns and Caſtles *. Receiving intelhgence that the Dauphin, 


with his army, lay encamped near Beaugency on the Loire, he 


marched with great rapidity towards that place, in hopes of ter- 
minating the war by a battle. But on his approach the enemyis 
army ſeparated. The Engliſh army ſuffered much in this march 


dy fickneſs and ſcarcity of proviſions; which obliged Henry, af- 


Siege of 


ter taking Beaugency, and ſome other towns, to 1 
Paris, and put his troops into quarters of refreſhment ff. 

Impatient ef long repoſe, he ſoon called lis forees again. 72 
the field, and on October 6. formed the fiege of Meanux. This 


as one of the ſtrongeſt towns iri France; and that quarter of it 


called the Market-place was eſteemed impregnable. The garriſon, 
commanded by the baſtard of Vaurus, almoſt deſolated the coun- 


* Elmham, c. 104. 4 + T. Walſing. p. 404. Rym. Fad, tom. 10. p. 110, 
4 Ibid. p. 129. Elmham, c. 116. bid. c. 17. id. c. 118. 


++ Ibid. c. 119. 120. ; 
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try around, and hanged, without mercy, all the Engliſh wy fell 
into their hands, on a certain tree, called the Oak of Vaurus. At 
the earneſt requeſt of the Pariſians, and to revenge theſe cruelties, 


Henry engaged in this fiege, in which no quarter was given on 


either fide. The town was taken by ſtorm in winter, and the 
market - place ſurrendered May 10. A. D. 1422. The ferocious 
Vaurus was hanged on his own oak; and a few of the moſt cri- 
minal of the garriſon were tried and executed at Paris *, 5 
While the King lay with his army before Meaux, he received 
the agreeable news, that the Queen was delivered of a ſon, at 
Windſor, December 6. A. D. 1421. He was ſoon after baptiſed 
by the name of Henry; the Duke of Bedford, the Biſhap of 
Wincheſter, and Jaqueline Counteſs of Hainault and Holland, 
(who proved the cauſe of many misfortunes to the infant Prince), 
being ſponſors .F. The Queen, on her recovery, returned to 
France, and joined the King in his camp before Meaux. A few 
days after the ſurrender of that place, they made their public 
entry into Paris, and celebrated the feſtival of Whitſuntide «bard 
Lonvre, with-great magnificence f. 53001 {1 
The Dauphin, with the auxiliaries kb bad resse Et Bent. 
land and Caſtile, had collected an army of about 20,000 men, 
commanded by the Earl of Buchan, Conſtable of France; with 
which, after taking La Charity, he befieged Coſne, a town on the 
Loire, belonging to the Duke of Burgundy, The garriſon a- 


greed to ſurrender, if they were not relieved before the 16th of 


Auguſt. When the Duke received intelligence of this, he col- 
lected all his troops, and requeſted a reinforcement from the 
King of England, to aſſiſt him in the relief of Coſne. The King 
anſwered, that he would march with him in perſon, at the head 
of his army, that he might have a ſhare in che glory of ending the 


Rym. Fœd. tom. 10. p. 212. "Elakam, c. 22. 23. 25. 26 t T. wu d. 
t Ibid. Elmham, c. 126. ; 
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war, by defeating the Dauphin. He marched accordingly; but 
on his arrival at Senlis, he was ſeized with a feveriſh diſorder, 
attended with very threatening ſymptoms. He was carried in a 
horſe-litter to Corbeyle: but being unable to proceed any further, 
he gave the command of the army ro his brother the Duke of 
Bedford, (who had accompanied the Queen from ne and 
returned by water to Bois de Vincennes . 

At the approach of the Engliſh and Burgundian armies, the 


Dauphin raiſed the ſiege of Coſne, not daring to riſk a battle; 


the loſs of which would have been very fatal to his affairs. The 
Duke of Bedford and the Earl of Warwick haſtened back to the 
King, and found him almoſt at the point of death. Ar the fight 
of his beloved brother, and moſt faithful friend, he ſummoned 
up all his remaining ſtrength, and addreſſed them to this pur- 
poſe. He thanked them for their love and ſervices, and earneſtly 
intreated them to love and ſerve his ſon with the ſame fidelity 
and zeal. He deſired them to cultivate the friendſhip of the Duke 
of Burgundy with the 1 55 care, and to make him an offer 
of the regency of France; but if he declined it, he appointed his 
brother, the Duke of Bedford, to that high office, and his other 
brother, the Duke of Glouceſter, to the regency of England, 
which he then poſſeſſed. To the Earl of Warwick he commit- 
ted the care of the perſon and education of his ſon. He conjured 
them to conſole his diſconſolate Queen, and to maintain love and 
concord amongſt his friends. He gave them in charge, not to libe- 


rate the Duke of Orleans, and the other noble priſoners, while his 


ſon was under age; nor to make peace with France, without ob- 
taining Normandy at leaſt in full ſovereignty f. Exhauſted by 
this effort, he ſoon after expired, Auguſt 31. A. D. 1422, in the 
34th year of his age, after a ſhort but glorious reign of nine 


Fears, five months, and fourteen days . 


„ Elmham, c. 1259, Walſing- p. 406. + Elmbam, c.27. 1 Walſing. p. 407. 
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Thus died, in the prime of life, and in the full career of glo- 


ry, Henry V. one of the beſt, braveſt, and moſt fortunate princes 


that ever wore the diadem of England. His perſon is thus deſcri- - 


bed by one who had often ſeen him. In ſtature he was a little 
above the middle ſize; his countenance was beautiful, his neck 
long, his body ſlender, and his limbs moſt elegantly formed. 

« He was very ſtrong, and ſo ſwift, that, . with two companions, 
without either* dogs or miſſive weapons, he catched a doe, one 
« of the fleeteſt animals, He was a lover of muſic, and excelled 


4 in all martial and manly exerciſes *,” Some of our contempo- 


rary hiſtorians have heaped upon this prince, with a liberal but 
injudicious hand, all the praiſes they could collect, expreſſed in 
the moſt extravagant and bombaſtic language +. It may, how- 
ever, be affirmed, without the leaſt exaggeration, that he poſſeſſ- 
ed an excellent underſtanding, which enabled him to form his 
deſigns with judgement, and to chuſe the moſt effectual means, 
and favourable ſeaſons, for carrying them into execution. His 
heart was as warm as his head was cool, and his courage equal 
to his wiſdom, which emboldened him to encounter the greateſt 


dangers, and ſurmount the greateſt difficulties, His virtues were 


not inferior to his abilities, being a dutiful ſon, a fond huſband, 
an affectionate brother, a ſteady and generous friend, and an in- 
dulgent maſter, His youthful exceffes proceeded rather from re- 
dundancy of ſpirit than depravity of heart. His intok 
ſeverity to thoſe who diſſented from the eſtabliſhed ſyſtem of reli- 


gion, was the vice of the age rather than of the man. "The injuſtice 


of his attempt to obtain the crown of France cannot be denied; 

but the probability of its ſucceſs, from the diſtracteck fate of that 
kingdom, was too great a temptation to be reſiſted by a young, 
warlike, and ambitious prince. In a word, Henry V. though 
not without his failings, merits the character of an A and 

accompliſhed man, a great and good king. 1 

| Tit. Livii Vita Hen. V. p. 4. T Elmham, c. 128. et p. 
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The Civil and Military Hiftory of England, from the e win 
ry VI. A. D. 1422, to the acceſſion of Edward IV. A. D. 1461. 


Han the only child of Henry V. was not quite nine 
months old at the death of his illuſtrious father. That 
melancholy event ſeems to have been kept ſecret for ſome time; 
for the infant prince was not proclaimed King in London till Octo- 
ber 1. Some commotions were raiſed in the marches of Wales, 
and: the neighbouring, conn, tne ofcahony,. but hex, ous 
ſoon ſuppreſled F. 

A parliament was He alta gay on * 
ber 9. in which the Duke of Glouceſter repreſented the King's per- 


ſon by commiſſion 4. Though the people of England, lamented 


the death, and revered the memory of their late King, the parlia- 


ment did not think proper to confirm all the verbal arrangements 


he had made in his laſt moments. Diſliking the title of Regent, 
as implying too much power, they appointed the Duke of Bed- 


ford Protector of the kingdom and church of England, and Chief 
Counſellor of the King, when he reſided in the kingdom, with a 


ſalary of 8000 marks a-year; and the Duke of Glouceſter to exer- 
ciſe the ſame office, with the ſame powers and emoluments, when 
his brother was abroad |}. Still further to limit the power of the 


Protector, a council was conſtituted, with which he was to con- 


ſult on all important affairs, and a certain ſalary granted to each 
member, according to his rank. Several wiſe regulations were 


alſo made for defining the powers and privileges of the members 


of this council, and for ſecuring their attendance. | 


. Rym: Feed. tom. 10. p. 254. + Ibid. p. 254. T Ibid. p. 257. 
| Ibid. p. 261. 268. ** Tbid. p. 360. | 
| The 
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The affairs of the Dauphin were almoſt deſperate before the 
death of Henry V. which a little revived his hopes. He did not, 
however, reap any immediate advantage from that event; nor 
did his affairs put on a more favourable aſpect for ſome time. 
John Duke of Bedford, Regent of France, was hardly inferior to 
the late King in wiſdom, valour, or any commendable quality; 
he even excelled him in clemency and command of temper. | He 
was nobly ſupported by the Duke of Somerſet, the Earls of War- 
wick, Saliſbury, and Arundel, the brave and generous Talbot, 
and other generals, at the head of valiant and victorious troops. 
About two third-parts of France, with the capital, were in the 
hands of the Engliſh and Burgundians; and they received fre- 
quent ſupplies, both of men and money, from England and Flan- 
ders, The Duke of Britanny, who had hitherto remained neuter, 
acceded to the treaty of Troyes immediately after the King's 
death, and brought an acceſſion of ſtrength to the Engliſh in- 
tereſt, The military operations proceeded without much inter- 
ruption, or any remarkable Wb of fortune, for a conſiderable 
time. | 

Charles VI. of France did not tong ſurvive bis foo-in-lave the 
King of England ; but ended his unhappy life, and calamitous 
reign, in great obſcurity, at his palace of St Paul in Paris, Octo- 
ber 21. A. D. 1422. This event, though afflitive to the Dauphin 
as a ſon, was of great advantage to his affairs. Very many of the 
people of France, of all ranks, who, from a principle of loyalty, 
had thought themſelves obliged to obey Charles as their King, 

though they diſapproved of his connections with the Engliſh, 
and dreaded the ſubjection of their country to a foreign yoke, 
now turned their eyes towards the Dauphin as their lawful ſove- 
reign, and determined to ſupport his title to the crown.” A kind 
of interregnum ſucceeded the death of Charles VI. the parliament 


of Paris declining to uſe the name of Henry VI. of England in any | 


of their acts, till about three weeks after, when Henry was pro- 
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claimed King of France, 'in Paris, by command of the Duke of 


Bedford *. 
When the news of the death of Charles VI. reached hs caſtle 


of Eſpallay, where the Dauphin then reſided, he was immediately 


| proclaimed King of France by his followers, and was crowned 


a few days after, at Poictiers, with all the erw his circum- 
ſtances would permit f. 

The affairs of Charles VII. at his acceſſion were in a very low 
ſtate, and ſeemingly almoſt deſperate. He was only about twen- 
ty years of age, and of a character very unfit for ſurmounting 
great difficulties, being indolent rather than active, and more ad- 
dicted to pleaſure than to war or buſineſs : His Queen, Mary of 
Anjou, was a princeſs of great beauty and virtue; but ſhe did 
not poſleſs the heart of her voluptuous huſband, which was de- 
voted to his miſtreſs, Agnes Sorrel : His favourites and mini- 
ſters were neither men of great virtues nor great abilities: His 
finances were ſo low, that he could hardly ſupport his little court 

in decent plenty : The Duke of Britanny, one of the greateſt yaſ- 
ſals of his crown, had declared againſt him : The Duke of Bur- 
gundy, the moſt powerful prince of his family, was his mortal 
enemy: Several of the other princes of his blood, as the Dukes 
of Orleans and Bourbon, the Earls of Eu, Angouleſme, and Ven- 
dome, were priſoners in England: The Engliſh were in poſſeſſion 


of his capital, and two thirds of his kingdom: No foreign na- 


French ſwear 
fealty to 


tion had eſpouſed his cauſe, except the Scots. But in the midſt 
of all theſe diſadvantages, he poſſeſſed one advantage, the full 
extent and value of which he did not know; — he had the hearts 
of all the people of France, who hated the Eng. and loved 
their country. ö 
While the adherents of Charles were crowning bien at Poictiers, 
the Duke of Bedford held a great aſſembly at Paris, conſiſting of 


* Viilar, tom. 14. p. 172. + Ibid. p. 264. 
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the archbiſhop and his ih the 
magiſtrates and chief burgeſſes of that city, who all ſwore fealty 
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the parliament, the univerſity, 


ro Henry VL. King of England, as King of France. 
ceremony was performed in all the other cities, towns, and pro- 
vinces of France, in ſubjection to the Engliſh and Burgundians . 
Thus there were two Kings of France; and which of them ſhould 
poſſeſs the kingdom, was to be decided by the ſword, the * ar- 
gument of kings. 

The Duke of Bedford ſpent the firſt months of this year . ba- 
ing the Duke of Britanny in the Engliſh intereſt. With this view, 
he had a meeting at Amiens with that Duke, his brother Arthur, 
Earl of Richmond, and the Duke of Burgundy. At that meeting, 
theſe princes entered into a ſtrict alliance, and ſolemnly ſwore to 
love one another as brothers as long as they lived. To cement this 
union, one marriage was contracted between the Duke of Bedford 
and the Princeſs Anne, youngeſt ſiſter of the Duke of Bur- 
gundy, and another between the Earl of Richmond and the 
Princeſs Margaret, an elder ſiſter of that Duke; and theſe mar- 
riages were ſoon after ſolemnized T. We ſhall ſee, in the ſequel, 
what regard theſe great princes and ſworn brothers paid to their 
oaths and engagements, | 

As ſoon as the ſeaſon for taking the field arrived, France be- 


| came a theatre of war almoſt from one end to the other. A mi- 


nute detail of ſkirmiſhes, the taking and retaking of trifling 
towns and caſtles, could afford no entertainment to any reader. 


1 ſhall therefore only mention fuch events as were of fome im- 


portance towards the deciſion of this fatal conteſt.” 
James Stewart, Lord Darnley, at the head of the Scotch auxi- 

haries, and the Marſhal Severac, with a body of French troops, 

in July beſieged Crevant in * and the Earl of Saliſ- 


* Villar. tom. 14. p. 266. 
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bury, marching an army of Engliſh and Burgundians to its relief, 
a bloody battle was fought, in which the French baſely deſerted 
their allies, and the Engliſh and Burgundians obtained a com- 
plete victory. The loſs fell chiefly on the Scots, of whom, it is 
ſaid, 3000 were killed, and 2000, with their general, taken *, 

Charles, ſoon after this great loſs, which had almoſt ruined his 
affairs, received a body of auxiliaries from the Duke of Millan; 
who, with ſome French troops, ſurpriſed the Burgundian Mar- 
ſhal, Toulongion, and took him priſoner, with 600 men. Tou- 
| longion was exchanged for the Scotch general, James Lord 
Darnley. The French royaliſts, towards the end of this cam- 
paign, defeated, at Graville in Maine,' a body of Engliſh, com- 
manded by Sir John de la Pole, who, with ſeveral other gentle- 
men, was taken priſoner f. 

The Earl of Buchan, Conſtable of France, had viſited his na- 
tive country; and, by his intereſt with his brother, Murdoch Duke 
of Albany, the regent, obtained a reinforcement of 5000 men, 
with which he, and Archibald Earl of Douglas, landed at Ro- 
chelle. This was a moſt ſeaſonable aid to Charles in his diſtreſs ; 
for which he expreſſed his gratitude, by granting the dukedom 
of Touraine to the Earl of Douglas, and the lordſhip of Au- 
bigné to James Lord Darnley. He further expreſſed his confi- 
dence 1n the Scots, OI ce guard of his n 
ſelect body of that nation 4. 

The ſpring of this year, like that of the laſt, was b ſpent in be- 
Geging and ſurpriſing places of little conſequence. In ſummer, 
an Engliſh army, commanded by the Earl of Salitbury, beſieged 
Ivry, a place of ſome importance, on account of its ſtrength and 
ſituation, 'The governor, after a brave defence, agreed to fur- 
render, if he was not relieved before the 15th of Auguſt. King 
Charles, by collecting his troops, made up an army conſiſting of 


* Hall, Hen, VI, f.. + Id. f.5. f Buchanan, I. 10. Villar. tow. 14. P. 291. 
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7000 Scots; 1 500 Italians,” and 10,000 - French, commanded by 4D: 2 
the Earl of Douglas, lately created Lieutenant-General of the 
kingdom, who marched tothe relief of Ivry, and came within 
fight of ir, Auguſt 23. On taking a view of the Engliſh camp, 
(into which the Duke of Bedford, with all the troops he could 
collect, had entered a few days before); he found it ſo ſtrong, 
that it could not be forced. He / therefore, retired, and inveſted 
Verneuil in Ferche. As ſoom as Ivry ſurrendered, the Duke of 
Bedford marched towards Verneuil, to raiſe the ſiege, or give the 
enemy battle. At his arrival, the town being taken, he choſe 
convenient ground, and prepared for a general aQlion, which he 
earneſtly deſired. Tbe Earl of Douglas called a council to deter- 
mine whether it would be moſt prudent to fight, or to avoid a 
battle. The wiſer members of the council declared for. retiring, 
and gave the moſt cogent reaſbus for their opinion. But a great 
number of young French noblemen loudly inſiſted upon fighting; 
and that raſh counſel was adopted, and as raſhly executed: for, 
inftead of chuſing proper groudd-for themſelves, they advanced, 
in a diforderly manner, to attack the 'Engliſh in their advanta - 
geous ſtatien. This was owing to the Viſcount de Narbonne, 
who led on his troops without orders, and was followed, by many 
others, in ſpite af all the General could do to reſtrain them; for, 
being a foreigner, and an object of envy, he had not ſufficient 
authority. The Duke of Bedford bad drawn'up! his archers, on 
whom he ' chiefly relied, in one - Line, with their ſharp-pointed 
ſtakes before them. The Italians fled at the firſt diſcharge of che 
Engliſh archers. The French and Scots fought with great brave 
ry, and held the victory in ſuſpenſe almoſt three hours 3 but at 
length were entirely defeated, and purſued with great ſlaughter. 
The Earl of Buchan, Conſtable of France, the Earl of Douglas, 
and his ſon Lord james, Sir Alexander Meldrum, and many 
other Scotchmen of rank and merit, fell in this fatal action. Of 
the French, four Earls, two Viſcounts, eight. Barons, and 300 
Vol. V. 1 | knights, 
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however, was not very long: 
been prompted to this fatal marriage by ambition more than love, 
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knights, were ſlain. The young Duke of Alengçon was danger- 


_ oufly wounded, and taken priſoner, with the Marſhal Fayette, 


and many other Lords and gentlemen; ' The Engliſh left above 
2000 of their men dead on this field of 3 = their enemies 
above double that number * 

The affairs of Charles VU. ſeemed now rt deſperite. He 
had loſt his only army, and had no means of raiſing another: 
His moſt powerful friends were either killed or taken priſoners: 
The King of Scotland was ſet at liberty, and had made a ſeven - 
years truce with England; which deprived him of all hopes of 
any further aid from that quarter: He was himſelf e to 
pleaſure, and governed by worthleſs favourites. Law os 

But notwithſtanding all theſe unpromiſing appearances, the G- 
tuation of this prince was not ſo hopeleſs as either he or the world 
imagined. The ſeeds of diſcard between the Engliſh and their 
allies were already ſown, and ſoon came to maturity. Jaque- 
line, heireſs of Hainault, Holland, Zealand, and Friezland, who 
was married to her couſin John Duke of Brabant, by the influ- 
ence of the Duke of Burgundy, couſin- german to them both, 
diſliked her huſband, and made her eſcape into England a little 
before the death of Henry V. by whom ſhe was hoſpitably en- 


tertained. The Duke of Glouceſter caſt his eyes on this great 


heireſs, and married her, though her former marriage was not 
diſſolved. The Duke of Burgundy was greatly irritated at this 
ſtep ; but the Duke of Bedford found means to calm his anger, 
and keep it within bounds, as long as the Duke of Brabant was 
not diſturbed in the poſſeſſion of his wife's dominions. This, 
for as the Duke of Glouceſter had 


he became impatient to ſeize the ſplendid inheritance of his wife. 
With this view he raiſed-an army in England this ſummer, with 
which he landed at Calais in October, a few weeks after the battle. 


Fall, Hen. VI. f 9. Villar. tom. 14. p. 296,299. | 
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of Verneuil, The Duke of Burgundy was much pleaſed with 
the landing of this army, being perſuaded chat it was deſigned 
to aſſiſt in completing the conqueſt of France. ; But how gfpt 
was his ſurpriſe and indignation, , when he received intelligence. 
that the Duke of Glouceſter. had marched into Hainault, to take 
poſſeſſion of that country 1 in virtue of his marriage? Being then 
engaged in cejebrating his own nuptials with the Ducheſs-Dow- 
ager of Nevers, he recalled his troops from the combined army 
in France, and ſent them, with his other forces, to the aſſiſtance of 
the Duke of Brabant, which ſoon put a ſtop to the progreſs of 
the Duke of Glonceſter. Arthur, Earl of Richmond, diſcontent - 


ed becauſe he hafl been refuſed. the command of the Engliſh ar- 


my, made his peace. with Charles and accepted. of the high office 
of Conſtable of France, vacant by the death of the Earl of Bu- 
chan. He alſo prevailed upon his brother the Duke of Britanny 
to violatejall his oaths, and enter inta an alliance with the French 
monarch. / Theſe untoward events preyented the Duke of Bed - 
ford from purſuing his victory at Verneuil. and loſt him an op- 
portunity of ſubduing France, which could: never be recovered *, 
Let no nation exult in its ſucceſs until it is ne. or deſpai 
of its, ſafety until it is ſubdued. 


Ihe Engliſh puniſtcy : we a, varience ampogit.chemGhect,.. as 


well as with their allies. - A quarrel very early commented be- 
tween the Duke of Glouceſter, Protector, and his uncle Henry 
Beaufort, the rich and haughty Biſhop,of Wincheſter, which was 


now on tlie point of producing a civil war. To prevent this, the 


Duke of Bedford came over to- England in the beginning of this 
year; and after many efforts, a kind of reconciliatiou was patched 
up between the Protector and the Prelate, by a-parliament held at 
Leiceſter, r — wie 1 nn Was neither ſincere 
nor laſting. 8 » 2d. I (903290 Rid bus 
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| The Duke of Bedford, after ſpending about a year in England, 
returned to France ; and being juſtly irritated at the Duke of 
Britanny for his Violation of his moſt ſolemn engagements at A- 
miens, invaded his country, and compelled him eo relinquiſh 
his late alliance with France, to fwear once more to the treaty of 
Troyes, and to do homage to the King of England, as King of 
France, for his dominions'*,' But as both chat Duke and his 
ſubjects hated the Engliſh, and favoured: che French, this change 
was the mere effect of force, pwr: year, dre ec 
force continue. | 
| King Charles did not make all the e be might have 
made of the diſeord whieh reigned: b the miniſters, 
and between them and their allies. His own 'Httle court was a 


* ſcene of diſcord and intrigue.” Fond of the pleafures of love and 


friendſhip, he could not hve without a miſtreſs and a favourite. 
The martial Nobles in general "hated the: favourites, by whom 
they were treated with very little ceremony; and the Earl of 
Richmond, the Conſtable, declared open war againſt them. He 
compelled Charles to baniſh Tannaguy du Chatel, and Louvel, his 
two great favourites; and he put their fucceffor Giac to death, 
and cauſed Beaulieu to be aſſaſſinated; which rendered bim ex- 
ceedingly odious to his new maſter,” and prevented 3 
much ſervice as he could and would have done f. The military 
operations, therefore, in France, during the abſenee of the Duke 
of Bedford, were of little conſequence; and the diſgraces, rather 
than advantages, on both fides nearly equal. If the Conſtable 
Richmond was obliged to raiſe the ſiege of 'St James de Beuvron, 


the Earl of Warwick, Beutenant for the Duke of Beivrs, was 


defeated before Montargis +. 
Ever fince che invation of Hainaclt by the Duke or Ollie: 


and his Ducheſs Jaqueline, the Duke of Burgundy had employed 


„ Monſtrelet, vol. 2. p. 35. 36. 
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the greateſt part of his forces in ſupporting his couſin the Duke of 
Brabant in his poſſeſſion of the dominions of his unfaithful con - 
fort. When Glouceſter-returned to England, he left his Ducheſs 
in Mons; and ſhe was ſoon after given up by the citizens of that 
place to the Duke of: Burgundy, who conducted her to Gant, 
June 13. A. D. 1426. In September ſhe made her eſcape from 
thence, and fled into Holland; which for two years became the 
ſeat of war between her and her ſubjects, ſupported by men and 
money from England on the one ſide, and the Dukes of Burgun- 
dy and Brabant on the other. In the mean time a proceſs was 


69 
& D. 1426. 
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carried on in the court of Rome concerning her two marriages; - 


and at length the Pope, Martin V. pronounced à decree annul- 
ling her marriage with the Duke of Glouceſter, and confirming 
that with the Duke of Brabant, and declaring that ſhe could not 
be united to the former even after the death of the latter. The 
Duke of Glouceſter, now at Laſt convinced; of his fully, when it 
was too late to prevent che many miſchiefs it had produced, re- 
linquiſnhed His pretenſions to Jaqueline and her * 
married his former miſtreſs Eleonora Cobham 

The war in France, which eee ee Shane ihe battle 
of Vernevil, was now revived and proſecuted with vigour; the 
parliament of England having granted a liberal ſupply for chat 
purpoſe, and the fatal diſpute about the territories of the Coun- 
teſs Jaqueline being ended. Thomas Montagu, Earl of Saliſbury, 


Duke of Bedford, commander of the Engliſh army, to which he 
brought a reinforcement of ſix knight-bannerets, thirty- four 
Enight-bachelors, 600 men at arms, and 1700 archers T. The 
Earl, determined to carry the war into the provinees beyond the 
Loire, reſolved (without conſulting the Regent, who remained at 
Paris) to make himſelf maſter” of dhe city' of Orleans, which 


um Feed, tow. 10. p. 3% Stow, P- 366. 367. | 
| + Rym. Fad. tom. 10. p. 392. | 
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would open him a paſſage into thoſe provinces**, With this 


| view he beſieged and took Meun, Jenville, and ſeveral other 
places in the neighbourhood, and ſat down before Orleans, Octo- 


ber 12. 7. His previous operations had given the French ſuffi- 
cient intimation of his deſign ; and they had deſtroyed the ſub- 
urbs, repaired” the fortifications, - furniſhed the place with a nu- 
merous garriſon, and ample ſtores of ammunition and proviſions. 
The baſtard of Orleans, Xaintrayls, La Hire, Fayette, and many 


of the braveſt captains in France, threw themſelves into it, de- 


termined to defend it to the laſt extremity . Theſe circum- 


ſtances rendered the ſiege of Orleans an object of anxious atten- 
tion to both parties; and it was generally believed that the fate 
of France would depend very much on the iſſue of that fiege. 


The Earl of Saliſbury had not an army ſufficient. to inveſt fo 


great a city as Orleans on all ſides; he therefore made his ap- 


proaches from the ſouth; and at the ſecond aſſault took the caſtle 


called Tonrelles, which defended the bridge over the Laire, Octo- 


ber 24. But this important acquiſition proved fatal to the Eng- 
liſh general, who was mortally wounded by a cannon ball, Oc- 
tober 27. as he was taking a view of the city from the window 
of a high tower in the caſtle; and Feen n he 
died there November 3. ||. I 10 geln 

- By the death of the Earl of Saliſbury, (auch an ancient hiſto- 
ciank; the Duke of Bedford loſt his right hand, and the fortune 2 
of the war was changed . He was ſucceeded in che command of 
the army, and conduct of the ſiege, by the Earl of duffolk, aſſiſt- 
ed · by Lord Talbot, Lord Scales, Sir John Faſtolf, and others. 
Theſe captains, being convinced that it would be impoſſible to 
take the city while the garriſon had a free communication with 
the country on one ſide, built a line of redoubts, then called ba- 
ſtiles, at certain diſtances from each other, quite around it. In 


®* Rym. Feed. tom. 10. p. 408 f Monſtrelet, tom. 2. fol. 38. 2 Ib. f. 39. 
j 19. ibid, Hall, Hen. VI. f. 2. „ Id ibid, Monſtrelet, E %ũ9. 
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theſe baſtiles they lodged their troops; and on ewe of the a 
of them they planted cannon-n 

After theſe forts were built, the communication Fe the 
city and the country was ſo much interrupted, that the beſieged 
began to dread a ſcarcity of proviſions; and their attempts to in- 
troduce them occaſioned many ſkirmiſhes. Nor did the beſiegers 


enjoy much greater plenty, in an exhauſted country. The Regent 


collected a great convoy at Paris, conſiſting of between 400 and 500 


carriages, loaded with arms, artillery, ammunition, and proviſions, | 


for the army before Orleans, and committed the conducting of it 
to Sir John Faſtolf, with 1600 men. They proceeded without in- 
terruption till they arrived. at. the village of Roveroy, between 
Jeuville and Orleans; where, on February 12. they were met by 


the Earl of Clermont, the baſtard of Orleans, the Conſtable of 


Scotland, and other great captains, at the head of near 4000 
French and Scotch; troops. As Sir John Faſtolf had timely no- 
tice of their approach, he ſurrounded. bis little army with his 
carriages, leaving only two paſſages, which he guarded by his 

beſt archers; and in that poſture calmly waited. for the enemy. 


The Scotch and French commanders, differed about the manner of 


the attack; the former inſiſting chat i it ſhould be made on foor, 
and the other that it ſhould, be made on hogſeback ;. and each 
nation followed i its own opinion. The Scots, diſinounting,, made 
a furious attack upon the two paſſages; but were repulſed with 
great ſlaughter by the Engliſh archers. - The Conſtable and his 
ſon being both ſlain, their troops fell into diſorder ; and the Eng- 
liſh, ruſhing out upon them, obtained a complete victory. The 
loſs fell chiefly upon the Scots, as the French, being generally 
mounted, made their eſcape. One hundred and twenty gentle- 
men, and about 600 common ſoldiers of the Scotch and French, 
fell in this action, which was called the battle of herrings, becauſe 
the convoy brought great quantities of that fiſh, for the uſe of 


the army in Lent f. ” 
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The French were as much dejected as the Engliſh were elated 
by the event of this action. King Charles, now beginning to de- 
ſpair of being able to preſerve Orleans, ſent ambaſſadors to the 
Dukes of Bedford and Burgundy, at Paris, with a propoſal to 
ſurrender Orleans to the Duke of Burgundy, to be kept by him 
to the end of the war. After ſeveral councils were held on this 
propoſal, it was rejected; which increaſed the ſecret diſguſt of the 
Duke of Burgundy with his Engliſh allies . 

The exultation of the Engliſh, and acjedtion of the French, on 
this occaſion, -were both of ſhort duration; and a moſt ſurpriſing 
change of fortune, brought about by the moſt improbable means, 
now took place between theſe two nations. This great change 


was not produced by the inter poſition of a mighty monarch, but 
of a poor, obſcute country girl. The real name of this extraor- 


dinary perſon, (to whom the French monarchy owes its preſerva- 
tion), was Join of Are, better known. in hiſtory by her acqui- 
red name fh leit of Orleans.” She was born, A. D. 1407, 
in the pariſſi of Greux, upon the Meuſe, in the village of Dom- 
Pre. ler parents, being poor, could give her no fortune, and 
little education; and the- ſpent her youth in the ſervice of ſeveral 
families, particularly of a widow Wh kept an ini at Neufcha- 
tel in Lorrain. In this fervice the often acted as hoſtler, and 
rode the horſes to water; by which ſhe learnt to ride. She was 
robuſt, active, and intrepid; but nothing very uncommon ap- 
peared in her character while ſhe was a ſervant. The fiege of 
Orleans, the diſtreſſes of the French, and the danger chat King 
Charles was in of loſing his Kingdom, were the fubjects of every 
converſation. Theſe converſations made à deep impreſſion on 
the mind of this young woman; and her hatred of the Engliſh, 


and compaſſion for the French, were wrought” up to the higheſt 


pitch. At W her! imagination was hed heated, that ſhe = 
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cied ſhe converſed with St Margaret and St Catharine, who com- 


manded her, in the name of God, to go and raiſe the ſiege of 


Orleans, and conduct King Charles to be crowned at Rheims. 


Fully convinced that ſhe was called by Heaven to perform theſe 
exploits, ſhe applied to Baudrecourt, governor of the neighbour- 
ing town of Vaucouleur, earneſtly requeſting him to ſend her to 
the King at Chinon. Baudrecourt believed her to be frantic, and 
_ her with contempt; but her importunity, the ardour of 


her looks, and language, at laſt prevailed upon him to put her 
into a man's dreſs, to give her arms, and ſend her with a letter 


to the King, under the conduct of two Ane and their ſer- 
vants *. :L 

When Teadiatrinedin at court, in the end of ie ſheexci- 
ted much curioſity, but gained little credit to her wondrous tale. Ir 
was deliberated two days whether ſhe ſhould be admitted into the 
royal preſence. Curiofity prevailed: ſhe was admitted; and, with 
an air of reſpectful freedom, addreſſed the King in theſe words: 
0 Gentle Dauphin, my name is Joan the Maid: the King of 
% Heaven hath ſent me to your aſliſtance: if you pleaſe to grant 
« me troops, by the grace of God, and the force of arms, I will 
* raiſe the fiege of Orleans, and conduct you to be' crowned at 
Rheims, in ſpite. of all your enemies. This is what the King 
of Heaven hath commanded me to tell you f.“ Enthuſiaſm, 
as well as terror, is infectious. Her meſſage was - agreeable, her 
manner affecting; and ſhe made converts of all who heard her. 
The courtiers, the clergy, the parliament, declared they were 
convinced, that Joan was commiſſioned by Heaven to deliver 
France, and to expel the Engliſh. This news, accompanied by 
many additional and marvelous circumſtances, flew like light- 
ning over all France; and revived the ſinking fpirit of the nation. 
This intelligence produced a very different effect in theEngliſhartny 
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before Orleans. The ſoldiers were ſtruck with diſmay and hor- 
ror at the thoughts of fighting againſt Heaven; and it gave them 
but little comfort, when their leaders aſſured them that Joon was 
only in compact with the devil. 

The fiege of Orleans had continued about ſeven c ay 
the Engliſh had conſtructed no fewer than fixty forts around that 
city, which could not poſſibly have held out much longer; when 
a great convoy of arms, ammunition, and proviſions, which had 
been collected at Blois, was diſpatched, April 25. to its relief, 
eſcorted by about 5000 men, commanded by La Hire, the Mar- 
mal Bouſſac, the Admiral Culant, and other brave captains. . The 
Maid, (as ſhe was called), at her own earneſt requeſt, accompanied 
this convoy, riding in the front of the army, nobly mounted, 
and completely armed, diſplaying her ſtandard ; which inſpired 
the troops with an ardour for action, and a confidence of ſucceſs, 
to which they had long been ſtrangers. The convoy approached 
Orleans April 29. ; and, after a very feeble and ſpiritleſs reſiſtance 
by the Engliſh, was conveyed into the city without any loſs, The 
baſtard of Orleans was ſent out, at the head of a powerful party, 
to introduce their heaven-delegated deliverer; and the Maid en- 
tered in triumph, amidſt the loud ben of the garriſon 
and citizens 

The French remained no longer « on the defenſive, but ſallied al- 
moſt every day, and took ſeveral of the ſtrongeſt forts of the Eng- 
liſh, with great ſlaughter. Though theſe ſallies were conducted 
by the braveſt generals, they wiſely gave all the honour of their 
ſucceſs to the Maid, who accompanied them with her flandard, 
in order to increaſe the martial enthuſiaſm of their troops, The 
Earl of Suffolk, after he had loſt 6000 of his men, called a coun- 
cil of war, in which it was reſolved to raiſe the fiege. This was 
accordingly done May 8.; and the Engliſh army, greatly diſpirit- 
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ed, retired into ſuch ſtrong places in the Nv HD 4 as were 


in their poſſeſſion *. 

By theſe events, the character claimed by the Maid of Orleans 
was eſtabliſhed, both among her friends and enemies. Even the 
Duke of Bedford believed that ſhe poſſeſſed ſupernatural powers; 
though he inchned to think that theſe powers were derived from 
hell rather than from heaven. This appears from the following 
letter of his to the King and council of England. Alle thing 
there proſpered for you, til the tyme of the ſiege of Orleans, 
taken in hand, God knoweth by what advis. At the whiche 
© tyme, after the adventure fallen to the perſone of my couſin of 
© Salyſbury, whom God aſſoille, there felle, by the hand of God, 
<« as it ſeemeth, a greet ſtrook upon your peuple that was aſſem- 
„ bled there in grete nombre, cauſed in grete partie, as y trowe, 
„of lakke of ſadde belive, and of unlevefulle doubte that thei 
„ hadde of a diſciple and lyme of the Fiende, called the Pucelle, 
(Maid), that uſed fals eneha untments and ſorcerie. The whiche 
ſtrooke and difcomfirare nought oonly leſſed in grete partie 
the nombre of youre peuple there, but as well withdrowe the 
courage af the remenant in ve . hwy eee 
1 rere „ run en 

The French generals, wiſely reſolving not to 0 ths ow 


of their own troops to cool, nor to give the Engliſh time to reco- 


ver from their | conſternation, inveſted Gergeaux, June 12; into 
which the Earl of Suffolk had retired with about 1200 men. The 
town was taken by ſcalade: one half of the garrifon was killed, 
the other half, with the Earl of Suffolk and one of his brothers, 
were made priſoners 1. Meun and Beaugency ſoon after ſhared 


the ſame: fate . At all theſe ſieges the Maid of Orleans affiſted, 


behaving: with, 2 — nn and eee the 
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troops by her words and her example. At the ſcalade of Ger- 
geaux, ſhe was wounded on the head, and thrown from. the top 
of her ladder into the ditch; from whence ſhe cried, with a loud 
and animating voice,—* Advance, advance, my brave country- 
men; the Lord hath doomed the. Engliſh to deſtruQtion *.” _ 
When the French were engaged in the ſiege of Beaugency, they 
received a confiderable reinforcement by the arrival of the Con- 
ſtable Arthur Earl of Richmond, at the head of 1200 men at 


arms, beſides other troops, which he had raiſed in Britanny. The 


Conſtable had rendered himſelf ſo odious to the King, and his 


preſent favourite Trimoille, by his perſecution of the former fa- 


vourites, that it was with difficulty Charles could be: prevailed 
upon to accept his ſervices, or permit his troops to join the nr. 
which was greatly ſtrengthened by that junction T7. 

| The Duke of Bedford, recovered a little from th6iefoniſhmeric 
into which the late ſingular events had thrown; him, collected 
about 4000 men, and ſent them to join the remains of the Eng- 
liſh army, now commanded by the brave Lord Talbot. When 
this reinforcement, conducted by Sir John Faſtolf, joined Lord 
Talbot, they formed an army, which the French a few months 
before would not have dared to approach. The French com- 
manders held a council of war, in which they conſulted their 
oracle, the Maid of Orleans; who cried out, — © In the name of 
God, let us fight the Engliſh, though they were. ſuſpended in 
the clouds! —— But where, ſaid they, ſhall we find them ?— 
„March! march! cried ſhe, and God will be your guide. 
When theſe ſayings were publiſhed in the army, every ſoldier be- 
came impatient for action, and confident of victory. The two 
armies met, June 18. at the village of Patay near Anvile. In 
the Engliſh army all was diſcord and confuſion, ſome infiſting 
that they ſhould fight on foot, and ſome that ns ſhould fight 


Villar. tom. 10. p. 397» + Id. ibid. p. = 
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on horſeback; and before any order could be reſtored, they were 
attacked with great fury. The brave Lord Talbot fought with 
his uſual firmneſs; hut a great part of the army fled without 
ſtriking a ſtroke, and, amongſt others, the famous Sir John Fa- 
ſtolt, who was therefore deprived of the garter, wich which he 
had; been honoured. The Freneh obtained a complete victory: 
1800 of the Engliſh were killed; the Lords Talbot, Scales, Hun- 
gerford, and about 100 gentlemen, were taken priſonersss 
Theſe rapid ſucceſſes of the. French arms greatly increaſed the 
fame and influence of the Maid of Orleans, to hom they were 
imputed; and the greateſt generals tough it prudent to comply 
with her propoſals, even when they did not approve them. Ha- 
ving perfo ed her. firſt promiſe, by raiſing the ſiege of Orleans, 
ſhe now Rrefaculty. inſiſted on the immediate march of the army 
to Rheims, in order to the performance of the ſecond, ; by, the co- 
ronation of the King in that city,, It was. evidently a dangerous 
operation, to march a ſmall army of 10,000 men through. a coun- 
try full of ſtrong places in poſſeſſion of the enemy. But every 
danger and difficulty vaniſhed before the Maid: Charles met with 
little or no oppoſition; on his march, and entered Rheims in 
triumph, July 16. where, two days after, be was ſolemnly, crown- 
ed and anointed, amidſt the londeſt acclamations of the people +. 
No object attraRted ſo much notice on this occaſion. as the Maid 
of Orleans; the Hood, by, the, King's, fide, with her banner dif- 
played, during the Whole Ceremony. 3 and] as ſoon as it was end- 
ed, ſhe fell proſtrate at his feet, embraced his knees, and with a 
flood of tears entreated his permiſſion to return to her former ſta- 
tion. But Charles had reaped ſo many advantages from her pre- 


ſence, and expected ſo many more, that he could not be prevailde˖ 


upon to grant her that en ang, ſhe 7 was: e ene e 


main in che army rk... | * 
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+” This: coronation of King Charles was far from being a vain 
unprofitable ceremony. From chat moment the French, even in 
in thoſe parts of the kingdom that were under the dominion of 
the Englifh, turned their eyes towards 1 'as their lawful ſove- 
reign, and x prince favoured by Heaven; and in a few days he 
hatthefatisfaRion of receiving the ſubmiſſion of Laon, Soiſſons, 
Creſpy, La Ferté-Milon, Chateau- Thierry, Creil, Conlommiere, 


Provins, and many other ſtrong places, whoſe Armen wg ex- 


pelled their Englith and Burgundian garriſons *. 

The Duke of Bedford, in the mean time, was but b from being 
ile. Knowing that King Charles had made ad vances to the Duke 
of Burgundy, he, by the moſt earneſt applications; prevailed up- 
on that prince to come to Paris, in the beginning of July, and re- 
new: his alliance with England f. The Duke of Burgundy left 

Paris, July 16. to collect his troops ; and two days after the Duke of 
Bedford fer out for Normanhdy, to raife the forces of that province, 
and to moet his wncte, Henry Biſhop of Wincheſter, and Cardinal 
of England, Who had landed at Calais with go men, origi- 


nally intended for a croiſade againſt the Huſſites in Bohemia, but 


now to be employed iii France f. Bedford, having raiſed about 
qooo men in Normandy and Picardy, and being joined by the 
Cardinal's army, marched in queſt of King Charles, in order to 
give him battle. From Montreau- ſur- Tonne, Auguſt 7. he ſent 
that prince a challenge to decide their important quartet by a ge- 
neral action; to which it doth not appear chat he received any an- 
ſwer ||. A few days after, the two armies came in ſight, near Senlis; 
hae fi r ——— nee e 
withour a battle 9. * 

The Duke of Bedford, Gading * be aden — the 
Freccts-arary' be adh, lalrbel back to Paris, and from thence 
haſtened into Normandy, to oppoſe the Earl of Richmond, Con- 


- ® Villar. t. 14. p. 433. + Monſtrelet, f. 47. t Rym. Fed. t. 10. p. 433. 
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ſtable of ** who had made an inroad into that province if 
In his abſence, King Charles made an attempt on 1be capital; 

but, after an unſucceſs ful aſſault, in which the Maid of Orleans 
was dangerouſly wounded, hb way obliged to rerire, and, march- 


ing ſouthward, received the voluntary ſubmiſſion of ſeveral tons. 


Thus ended the military operations of this memorable year, in 
which the fortunes of the two comending nations nen 
changed. 1-1 to 7 dog 22113 2033 1 74 bats rab It 

The King of France was not ungrateful were iu an 
been the viſible inſtrument of this happy change in his condi- 
tion. He not only ennobled che Maid of Orleans, but alfo her 
parents, brothers, nwparyſh —— hide! enen 
poſterity of both ſexes f. 

The brave and active Duke of nabe, meli conipelted hi 
Conſtable to evacuate: Normandy; returned to Paris to receive the 
Dake of Burgundy, who entered that city, September 20. at the 
head of 4000 men. Knowing that King Charles had made that 
prince the moſt tempting offers to detach him from his alliance 
with England, the Duke of Bedford granted all he deſired, to 
keep him ſteady in that alliance. With that view, he was 'con- 
ſtituted Governor of Paris, and Regent for che King of England 


A. D. 
2 


Paris. 


of all the kingdom of France, except Normandy, till Eafter 1. 


After ſpending ſome weeks at Paris in ſettling the plan of che next 
campaign, — W FORO g in _ mel 11 5 7 
friendſhip. 

The Duke of Bedford, kdvinſp obſerved the preat detect pro- 
duced by the coronation of King Charles at Rheims, had impor- 
tuned the Protector and council of England, to ſend over young 
King Henry to be crowned at Paris. The Engliſh council, think- 
ing it decent that he ſhould firft be crowned in England, that ce- 


remony was performed, at Weſtminſter, November 6. A. D. 
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1429 * The wealth of England was ib much exhbanſted by this 
long and expenfive war, that lit required no leſs than fix months 
to raiſe as much money as was neceſſary to defray the expences 


of the King's voyage to France; and this money was chiefly raiſed 


by pawning the jewels of the crown, and by extorting loans, 


ſome of them ſo low as five marks f. At length che young King 


embarked at Dover, April 27. A. D. 1430, and landed at Calai 


the ſame day, attended by the chief nobility of England, and a 


conſiderable number of troops. But many of theſe troops were 
ſo terrified by the reports they heard of the Maid of Orleans, 
that they immediately deſerted, and returned to England; which 
obliged. the Duke of Glouceſter to iſſue a proclamation for appre- 
hending them, where-ever they could be found 4. From Calais 
Henry was conducted to Rouen, where he reſided about eigh- 
teen months; as it appears, from che beſt authority, that he was 
not crowned. at Paris till December 17. A. D. 1431 J. The delay 
of his coronation proceeded from the ſame cauſe with the delay 
of his voyage, viz. the want of money; and yet all the money 
beſtowed upon both was 1 as May oa no o good 


effect. 1 


Soon aſter the arcivaliof king Harp een „ 
pened which filled the Engliſh with the moſt lively tranſports of 
joy. This was the capture of the Maid of Orleans, who for ſome 
time paſt had been the great object of their dread and hatred. 
That intrepid heroine had fought her way into the town of Com- 
peigne, which was beſieged by the "Engliſh and Burgundians; 


and on the very next day, May 25. ſhe headed a ſally, which at 


firſt was ſucceſsful, but at laſt repulſed. The Maid, as uſual, 
placed herſelf in the rear of her troops, and frequently / faced 
about on the Ripa and put them (9.4. * At _— he: 


5 1 


ml. 
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ing ſurrounded, and pulled from her horſe, finding it impoſſible 
to eſcape, ſhe ſurrendered herſelf a priſoner to the baſtard of Ven- 
dome, who delivered her to John de Luxembourg, Earl of Ligny, 
commander of the Burgundian army. The joy of the Engliſh and 
Burgundians on this occaſion was exceſſive; and the whole camp 
reſounded with loud reiterated acclamations . There were as 
great  rejoicings at Paris, and other places in poſſeſſion of the 
Engliſh, as if they had obtained the moſt deciſive victory. 

The unhappy Maid, from the firſt moment of her captivity, 
was ungratefully neglected by her friends, and cruelly treated by 
her enemies. The Duke of Bedford, having boaght her from the 
Earl of Ligny for the enormous ſam of L. 10,000, and an an- 
nuity of L. 300 to the baſtard of Vendome, ſhe was conducted to 
Rouen, - thrown into a dungeon, and loaded with irons. In this 
_ deplorable tate, ſhe languiſhed many months, while her enemies 
were contriving the mode of proceeding againſt her, in order to 
ſecure her condemnation. Meſſengers were ſent to the place of 
her nativity, to inveſtigate the actions of her youth; but the re- 
ports they brought back were not unfavourable, As a priſoner 


of war ſhe was intitled to be treated with civility, and either to 


be exchanged or ranſomed. At length a commiſſion was granted 
to the Biſhop of Beauvais, Brother Martin, Vicar-General of the 
inquiſition, and certain doctors of the Canon law, to try her for 
hereſy, ſorcery, and witchcraft, - All her judges were zealous in 
the Engliſh intereſt, and determined, if poſſible, to ſind her 
guilty, Theſe judges held their firſt ſeſſion, February 13. 
A. D. 1431; when their forlorn priſoner was brought before 
them, loaded with irons, from which ſhe earneſtly intreated them 
to relieve her, but in vain. In that, and fifteen ſucceeding ſeſ- 


Hons; they aſked her a prodigious number of queſtions; many of 


them very artful and enſnaring; but though ſhe was quite illi- 
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terate, and was not allowed the aſliſtance of any counſel, ſhe an- 
ſwered all their queſtions in a manner ſo acute and guarded, that 
they gained no advantage. In a word, they could diſcover no- 
thing on which to found a fentence of condemnation, except— 
that ſhe had worn man's cloaths and arms, and engaged in war 
—and- that ſhe perſiſted in declaring, that ſhe believed the vi- 
fions ſhe had ſeen were real viſions. Her proſecutors then labour- 
ed to work upon the two powerful paſſions of the love of life, 
and fear of death—by painting, in the ſtrongeſt colours, the hor- 
rors of that ſentence which was to be pronounced upon her—and 
by perfuading her to make a recantation, in order to ſave both 
her body and her ſoul from torment. At length, ſhe conſented to 
ſubſcribe, with the ſign of the croſs, a ſolemn promiſe, never more 
to bear arms, or wear man's apparel; to which, it is ſaid, ſeveral 
other articles unknown to her were added. She was then furniſh- 


ed with the dreſs of her own ſex; but it was taken away in the 


night by her guards, and a man's dreſs put in its place; of which 
ſhe complained bitterly in the morning, and continued in bed 
as long as nature would permit. When conſtrained to riſe, ſhe 
covered herſelf with ſome part of the man's apparel; on which 
her keepers, who had an opportunity of obſerving all her actions, 
ruſhed into the room. Her judges were aſſembled; the keepers 
ſwore they had ſeen hey in man's cloaths ; a ſentence of death 
was pronounced upon her, as a relapſed heretic; and ſhe was de- 


livered to the ſecular arm, to put that ſentence in execution. 


This was accordingly done, in the market-place of Rouen, 
May 30. in the preſence of the Cardinal of Wincheſter, ſeveral other 
biſhops, all her judges, and an amazing multitude of ſpectators. 
On the front of the pile of wood in which ſhe was to be burnt, a 
tablet was ſuſpended, with this inſcription: © Joan, who made her- 
* ſelf be called the Maid, a pernicious liar, a deceiver of the people, 
a forcereſs, ſuperſtitious, preſumptuous, cruel, a blaſphemer, 

| "* 
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* an infidel, a murderer, an idolater, a worthipper of the devil, an- 


** apoſtate, ſchiſmatic, and heretic.” When the Maid appeared, 


ſtill loaded with chains, emaciated, dejected, and bathed it tears, 


a prieſt mounted a pulpit, and pronounced a moſt virulent in- 
vective againſt the unhappy victim about to be ſacrificed ; con- 
cluding with this hypocritical declaration:—* Joan, the church 
can protect you no longer, and now gives you up to ſecular 
« juſtice,” The ſecular magiſtrates: were ſo much affected, that 
they could pronounce only the ſingle word, Proceed. She was then 


placed on the pile, and reduced to aſhes, embracing a croſs, and 
calling on the name of Jefus to her laſt moment. Thus periſhed, 
in the midſt of flames, and under a load of calumny, the vir- 


tuous, heroic Maid of Orleans, whoſe only crime ſeems toha ve 
been an ardent, enthuſiaſtic love of her country, which ſhe pre- 
ſerved from a foreign yoke, The beſt apology that can be made 
for her proſecutors is—that their reſentment was inflamed beyond 


meaſure by the loſſes they had ſuſtained—that they really be- 


lieved her to be an agent of 'the devil—and that they hoped, by 
her diſgrace and death, to recover their former aſcendant over 
their enemies; in which they were diſappointed ® _ 

The Engliſh and Burgundians were obliged ts raiſe the ſiege of 
Compeigne, after it had continued ſix months. Lagny was be- 
ſieged three times by the Engliſh in vain. The other military 
pe e of this year were ſo . 2 u merit no atten- 
tion. 

Both the contending nations were now ſo much exhauſted by 
this long, bloody, and expenſive war, that they could not bring 


any conſiderable armies ĩnto the field. They were therefore chief- 
ly employed in taking towns and-caſtles from each other by ſur- 
priſe, and in predatory excurſions from their ſeveral garriſons. 


Thus Chartres was ſurpriſed by the French, and Wen- ” 
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the Engliſh, in the ſpring of this year; and the open country in' 
the ſeveral provinces. was plundered by both parties, and the 

people reduced to great 'diſtreſs *, The Engliſh again beſieged 
Lagny twice in the "nao of this campaign, but without fuc- 
ceſs F. 

Ann of Burgundy, Ducheſs of Bedford, died at Mk e 
ber 14. A. D. 1432; and her death diſſolved the chief tie which 
united the Dukes of Burgundy and Bedford. The coolneſs. be- 
tween theſe two princes was much increaſed by the ſudden mar- 


riage of the latter, in January, A. D. 1433, to Jaqueline, daugh- 


ter of the Earl of St Pol, without conſulting the former. To 
prevent an open rupture, the Cardinal, Biſhop of Wincheſter, 
prevailed upon them to appoint a meeting at St Omer's, to ſettle 
all their diſputes. But when the two Dukes came to that place, 
in May this year, neither of them could be prevailed upon to 
make the other the firſt viſit. The Cardinal laboured:  ear- 
neſtly to overcome this difficulty, but to no purpoſe; and they 
departed without meeting, in mutual diſcontent. The Duke of 
Bedford, on this occaſion, allowed his pride to overcome his pru- 


dence; of which he heartily repented, when it was too late }. 


While the people of England were regaled with the news of 
frequent victories, . and encouraged by the proſpect of ſubduing 
France, they bore the expences of the war without much repi- 
ning; but when the tide of ſucceſs turned, and the proſpect of 
conqueſt vaniſhed, they became peeviſh and diſcontented. The 
ſappues obtained from parliament with great difficulty, were quite 
inadequate to the exigencies of the war. This inclined the majo- 
rity of the Engliſh council to wiſh for peace; and conferences 
were held for that purpoſe laſt year, under the mediation of the 
Pope, and this year under the mediation of the Duke of Orleans, 
who hoped to obtain deliverance from his long captivity in Eng- 
land, by being the inſtrument of procuring peace. But the pre- 
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tenfions of the Engliſh were too high, and the n of the 
French too low, ta admit of an accommodation n. 
The alliance of the Duke of Burgundy with the Engliſh againſt 
his own family and his native country, into Which he bad been 
brought by rhe violence of his reſentment” for the murder of his 
father, was neither very natural nor very prudent. His reſent - 
ment was now much abated; and be plainly perceived tliat it was 
not his intereſt to ſee a King of England peateably ſeated on the 
throne of France... He had been; often diſguſted by his Engliſh 


allies, and was continually ſolicited hy his neareſt relations to li- 


ſten to the plauſible -excuſes,, and tempting oſſers, made by King 
Charles. Theſe conſiderations gradually abated his averſion to 
Charles, and his attachment to the Engliſh. At an interview 
which he had with his two brothers- in- law, the Duke of Bour- 
bon, and che Conſtable Richmond, at Nevers, to ſettle ſome fa- 
mily- diſputes, towards the end of this year, he was brought to 
final reſolution to be recunciled to harlies. & congreſs was ap- 
pointed to be aſſembled next year, in the city of Arras; to which 
the Duke of Burgundy inſiſtedl the Englith ſhould be invited; as 


he had ſolemaly engaged not to make peace without their parti- 


cipation. i were en een ee of che in- 
vitation f. I 11 2 : 
King Charles 8 no 1 SET i 
ers to this congreſs, conſiſting of the greateſt Lords and prelates, 
and moſt learned men of his kingdom 1. The King: of England 
named twenty-ſeven commiſfioners, of the higheſt rank and great- 
eſt eminence in church and ſtate |, The Duke of Burgundy, 


the moſt magnificent prince of thoſe times, appeared in 'perſon, 


attended by his whole court, and the chief nobility of his do- 


minions. The Pope ſent the Cardinal of the Holy Croſs; and 


the council of Bafil, then fitting, deputed the Cardinal of Cy- 


IE Rym. Ford, tom. 10. p. 5 14. $30- 556. &c. 1 Moaſtrelet, f. 102. 
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prus to repreſent them. In a word, there was hardly a prince 
or ſtate in Europe which did not ſend ambaſſadors to this con 
greis, which was the moſt numerous and | args WR that 
had been ſeen for ſeveral ages | 
In the firſt ſeſſion of this famous congrels, am 20, each of 
the two: cardinale, who acted as mediators,” made à ſpeech, de- 
fcribing the calamities of war, and the bleflings of peace, and 
earneſtly recommending moderation in their demands to the ple- 
nipotentiaries of the powers at war, that a peace might be con- 
cluded. But after they entered upon buſineſs, it ſoon appeared, 
that there was no probability that a peace would be made at this 
time between the Kings of England and France. The French 
plenipotentiaries propoſed to cede to the King of England the 
provinces of Normandy and Guienne, to be held by homage of 
the crown of France, on'condition that Henry relinquiſhed all 
his pretenſions to that crown, and gave up all the other places he 
held in France. The .Engliſh commiſſioners were ſo much of- 
fended at this propoſal, which they confidered as an inſult, that 
they did not deign to return any anſwer to it, or make any pro- 
poſals of their own, but broke off the conferences, and left Arras 
abruptly, September 6 f. This was certainly a very imprudent 
ſtep, as it made them appear in an unfavourable light to tlie other 
powers of Europe, and furniſhed the Duke of Burgundy with a 
plauſible pretence for making a ſeparate peace with France. 8 
As ſoon as the Engliſh plenipotentiaries were gone, thoſe of 
France and Burgundy laboured to adjuſt the terms of reconcilia- 
tion between theſe two powers. This was not a difficult 'taſk, as 
the Duke of Burgundy obtained every thing he could deſire; and 
the peace was I and ſworn way E de at um 
September 21 J. . ; 
When this dende ae in the Ges of Fratice and of 
the territories of the Duke of Burgundy, the rejoicings were ex- 
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ceſſive, and continued ſeveral days. But when the report of it 
reached England, it excited the moſt violent indignation againſt 
the Duke. of. Burgundy, who, was loaded, with the bittereſt re- 
proaches for the breach of his alliance. The Londoners in parti- 
cular were ſo much enraged, that they plundered, and even mur- 
dered ſeveral of his ſubjects, ho reſided in that city. The he- 
ralds he ſent to notify the peace in form, and make an apo- 
logy for his conduct, were treated with great contempt, and 
ſent back without an anſwer, which greatly irritated that power 
ful . and nary an unſteady fricad into a ed 
enemy 


During the cc Parka, at 2 England 7 Tas an e 


loſs by the death of the Duke of Bedford, who expired at Rouen, 


September 14. deeply affected by the untoward events which had 
lately happened, and the dread of ſtill greater diſaſters T. 


The council of England, from che beginning of this unhappy = 


reign, was divided into two parties; the one headed by the Duke 
of Glouceſter, and the other by the Cardinal of Wincheſter. The 
animoſity of theſe parties, which was very violent, diſturbed the 
peace of the country, and obſtructed the vigorous proſecution. of 
the war. Richard Duke of York was appointed Regent of 
France, by the influence of the Duke of, Glouceſter and his par- 
ty; but the other party, who favoured Edmund Beaufort, after- 
wards Duke of Somerſet, the Cardinal's s nephew, 'threw ſo many 
impediments, i in the way, that fix months elapſed. before the 
Duke of York obtained his commiſhon. In this interval, the city 


of Paris, and almoſt all the other places of ſtrength i in the iſle of 
France, were loſt, being * 3 ſurpriſed, or Jonny 


taken, by the enemy 4. 
The council of England, eſpecially <1 part of in nnd che! in- 


fluence of the Cardinal, diſcouraged by ſo many loſſes, and 
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dreading ſtill more, became fincerely res of peace, and gave 
a commiſſion to the Duke of Tork, May 20. to treat of a truce 
or peace; and at the ſame time gave à commiſſion to the Cardi- 
nal of Wincheſter, and the Duke of Burgutidy, whoſe enmity 
they had drawn upon themſelves by ſo many inſults, to treat of 
a marriage between King Henry and a daughter of King Charles, 
to whom they gave only the name of Charles de Valois . Theſe 
abſurd and ſneaking ' commiſſions, ſo inconſiſtent with their 
haughty behaviour at the congreſs of Arras, and their contemp- 


tuous treatment of the Duke of Burgundy, are a ſufficient indica- 


tion of the weakneſs and inſtability of the councils of England at 
this period, and muſt diminiſh e at the ns and dis- 
graces which enſued. 

The Duke of Burgamly was ſo far from acting as a commiſ- 
ſioner of the King of England, that he was at this very time rai- 
fing a great army, with which he inveſted Calais, July 19. The 
Duke of Gloueeſter, and his party in the council, who were al- 


ways for a vigorous proſecution of the war, hearing of theſe great 


preparations, and alarmed at the danger of this 1 important place, 
in a few weeks collected a fleet of 500 ſail, and raiſed an army of 


15,000 men, with which he landed at Calais, Auguſt 2. The 


Duke of Burgundy, now deſpairing of taking the town, and 
afraid to venture a battle, raiſed the ſiege with great precipi - 
tation, leaving his heavy cannon, and the greateſt part of his 
baggage, behind him. The Duke of Glouceſter purſued him, 
burning and deſtroying the country, and collecting a great deal 
of booty, with en he returned to Calais, and from thence to 
England +. | 

The Duke of York RIA landed i in Normandy in June, with 
a reinforcement of 8000 men, the war was puſhed” with ſome de- 
gree of vigour, and ſeveral places recovered, which had been 
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taken by the enemy. The brave Lord Talbot defeated a conſider- 
able body of French troops, commanded by Xantrails/ and La 
Hire, who had approached Rouen, in hopes of being admitted 
into it, by certain citizens, witch whom they held a correſpond- 
ence. Towards the end of the year, he took the ſtrong town of 
Pontoife by a ſtratagem; whieh enabled che Engliſh to-puſh their 
ue incurfions to the very gates of Paris 
| Queen Katharine, widow of Henry V. died January 5. this 
year. Soon after the death of her renowned huſband, ſhe mar- 


ried Owen Tudor, a Welſh gentleman; by whom ſhe had three 


ſons, Edmund, Jaſper; and Owen. Edmund, che eldeſt, was 
created Earl of Richmond; by Henry VI. A. D. 1452, and mar- 
ried che Lady: Margaret, only daughter ef Jobn Bezufort/Duke of 
Somerſet; by whom he had one ſon, Henry Earl of Richmond, 
afterwards King of England f. The ſuddenneſs of Queen Katha- 


rine's; ſecond marriage, and the very iuftrior rank of her huf- 


band, gabe great offence to her royaF relations, and brought her 
into general contempt; but tlie reſpect which the Euglih mini- 
ſters bore to che memory of their late King, prevented them from 
giving Mr Tudor any trouble during the Queen's life, © Imme- 
diately after her death} be was committed to'Newgate ; from which 
he made his eſcape: but being retaken. about a year after, he was 
committed to the Tower rx. 

The Duke of Burgundy was ſo much haraſſed. by the frequent 
inſurrections of his Flemiſh fubjects, that he could give but little 
aid to his new allies. Preading the reſetitment of 'the Engliſh, 
which was much inflamed by his late attempt upon Calais, he 
earneſtly intreated the King of France to collect his forces, and 


make the moſt vigorous efforts againſt thelr common enemies, 
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promiſing to favour his operations by a diverſion on the ſide of 
Normandy. Rouſed from his habitual indolence hy theſe intrea- 


ties, Charles appointed a rendez vous of his troops at Gien, in the 
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ſpring of this year; and, putting himſelf at their head, beſieged 


and took Landen, Nemours, and Monſtreaw-Faute-Yone. At the 


ſiege of this laſt place, he n ns nde by his — and 

perſonal courage . ; * Dit ni VE T7 
The Duke of und was not 110 ſucceſsful in this cunghlgn. 

About the beginning of October, his generals inveſted Crotoy, 


near Abbevile, a place of great importance on account of its 


ſtrength and ſituation ; while the Duke, at the head:of an army, 
lay near, to prevent its being relieved, - The brave Lord 'Falbor, 
having collected a ſmall army of about 5000 men, marched to- 
wards Crotoy. When he reached the Somme, he found the Duke 
of Burgundy, with his army, on the oppoſite bank, ready to diſ- 


pute his paſſage. Fired with indignation againſt that prince, 
Talbot and his troops plunged into the river without heſitation; 


which io intimidated the Burgundians, that they retired without 
ſtriking a ſtroke, and immediately after raiſed the fiege. Having 
victualled and repaired the place, Talbot made an incurſion into 
Picardy and Artois, burning and, plundering. the country; and 
then returned into Normandy, loaded with ſpoils and glory Tf. 

By the factious intrigues which ſtill prevailed in the council of 
England, the Duke of York was deprived. of the regency of 
France, and Richard Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, appointed 
Regent in his place, July 16 f. That nobleman, having been put 
back ſeveral times by contrary winds, landed in Normandy in 
November, with a reinforcement of 1000 men ; and the ur re- 
turned to England, much diſcontented J]. 

France was at this time a ſcene of the moſt deplorable di diſtreſs 
and miſery. A 3 peſtilence and cruel famine [wept 
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away a great proportion of its inhabitants; while ſeveral of its 
provinces were infeſted by great bands, or rather armies-of rob- 
bers, conſiſting of ſoldiers of fortune, who, having no pay, com- 


mittedi the moſt horrible ravages. England was not without its 


ſhare of miſery, being afflicted, at leaſt in an equal degree, with 
the plague and famine . Theſe calamities produced an almoſt 
total ceſſationſ of hoſtilities. Richard the good Earl of r. 
Regent of France, died at Rouen, April 30 0j. 

The Pope ſtill continued his exhortations to peace; which were 
ſeconded by thoſe of the Duke of Britanny, —of the Ducheſs of 
Burgundy,—and of the Duke of Orleans, who again offered his 


mediation, in hopes of obtaining deliverance from his long cap- 


tivity. In conſequence of theſe ſolicitations, conferences were 
held this ſummer, at à place equally diſtant from Calais and 
Gravelines, between the plenipotentiaries of England and France. 
The ambaſſadors of the Pope and the Duke of Britanny aſſiſted at 
theſe conferences; the Ducheſs of Burgundy and the Duke of Or- 
leans were perſonally preſent, and labeured with great earneſtneſs 
to bring about an accommodation, which was to have been ce- 


mented by the marriage of the King of England with a daughter 


of the King of France. But all in vain: The Engliſh inſiſting 
on the poſſeſſion of Normandy and Guienne without homage, and 


at this congreſs, negotiated a truce for three years, and a treaty 


of commerce, between the Engliſh and the fubjects and dominions 
of her huſband |. This excellent princeſs, who was ſo active in 


promoting peace, was daughter of John King of Portugal, and 
grand- daughter of John of Gaunt, Duke of er- and conſe- 
. a near relation of the a of England. A UL 
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The conferences for peace did not interrupt the operations of 
war. The Earl of Richmond, Conſtable of France, inveſted 
Meaux in the beginning of July, and obliged the town to ſurren- 
der, after a ſiege of three weeks. But the garriſon retired into 
the market- place, which was much ſtronger than the town, and 
ſtood another ſiege. The Lord Talbot marched to the relief of 
Meaux, and found means to throw ſome troops and proviſions in- 
to it; but the French camp was ſo ſtrong, that he could neither 
force it, nor provoke the Conſtable to battle. The garriſon, de- 
ſpairing of relief, capitulated about three weeks after the retreat of 
Lord Talbot. The Conſtable was not ſo fucceſsful in his next en- 

terpriſe, the ſiege of Avranches, Thick ie was:cqmpelled to'raiſe, 
witch the loſs of his cannon and bapgage . 292 811126 ri} 

In the beginning of this year, a new ſtorm aroſe in n 
which threatened that unhappy kingdem with greater calamities 
than it had yet endured. Lewis the Dauphin, ſeduced by his 


own ambitious ſpirit, and che perſuaſions of certain emiſſaries, 


made his eſcape from the caſtle of Loches, where he reſided with 
his governor the Earl of March, and was conducted to Moulins, 
where he found the Duke of Bourbon, the Duke of Alengon, : the 


- Earl of Vendome, the Lords Trimoille; Chaumont, and ſeveral 


other diſcontented noblemen, with whom he formed a plot for de- 
throning his father. The conſpirators ſent; gentlemen of their 
party into the ſeveral provinces, 'to communicate their ſcheme to 
ſuch as they hoped would join them; but received, very unfa- 
vourable anſwers. They imparted their plot alſo-to the Duke of 
Burgundy, imagining that he ſtill retained ſome reſentment 
againſt Charles for the aſſaſſination of his father. But that prince 
adviſed them to deſiſt from their deſign, and make their ſubmiſ- 
ſion to the King, promiſing to uſe all his influence to procure their 
pardon. Hearing that their juſtly offended ſovereign was advan- 
cing towards them, at the head of a powerful army, they took 
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this advice. The King refuſed to admit any of the conſpirators 
into his preſence, except the Dauphin and the Duke of Bourbon; 
who being introduced July 19. made _ moſt humble N 
ſions, and obtained a pardon *. 

The Engliſh, taking advantage of this commotion, which was 
much fooner compoſed than they expected, plundered Picardy 
with one army, and with another, commanded by the Earl of 
Somerſet and Lordi Talbot, inveſted Harfleur, which had been 
taken by the French, A. D. 1432. The Engliſh generals, to pre- 
vent their being : diſturbed, or any relief thrown into the place, 


fortified their camp with a.ditch and rampart, and guarded the 
harbour with a fleet. The garriſon and inhabitants made a brave 


and long defence, in hopes of being relieved; and as ſoon as the 
Dauphin and the Duke of Bourbon made their ſubmiſſions, Charles 
ſent an army to their relief; which aſſaulted the Engliſh camp in 
chree places at onee; but were repulſed with great flaughter, and 
obliged to abandon cheir enterpriſe. The garriſon ſoon after capi- 
tulated; and Harfleur, the firſt conqueſt of Henry V. fell once 


more into the hands of the Engliſh f. The Duke of York was 


again appointed Regent of France, July 2. 1. | 
Two attempts were made this year to put an end to this long 


and deſtructive war, which had continued twenty-five years, and 


(if we may believe the. Cardinal of Wincheſter) had carried off 
more men than were at this time both in France and England. 


But in vain; the article; of homage proving an'obſtacle which 


neither of the two nations; had the magnanimity to ſurmount, 
for the ſake of a peace, of which they ſtood ſo much in need |]. 


The negotiations for the deliverance of the Duke of Orleans from 


lis tedious captivity. were more ſucceſsful. Negotiations for that 
purpoſe had been carried on ſeveral years, favoured: by the Cardi- 


nal of Wincheſter and his party, and keenly oppoſed by the Duke 
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of Glouceſter and his adherents. The Cardinal having now gain- 
ed the aſccndant in the Engliſh council, the terms of a treaty 
for the Duke's deliverance were ſettled, and prepared for ratifica- 
tion, When the Duke of Glouceſter perceived that he could not 
prevent the execution of this treaty, he gave in a proteſtation 


againſt it, June 2. containing ſeveral reaſons of his diſſent; which 


were diſregarded . By this treaty, which was ſigned July 2. the 
Duke was to pay a ranſom of 100,000 nobles, equal in value to 
200,000 crowns, at different terms. He engaged alſo to uſe his 
moſt earneſt endeavours to bring about a general peace; in which, 
if he ſucceeded within twelve months, all the money he had paid 
for his ranſom was to be returned, and the reſt remitted f. Several 
months elapſed before all the ſecurities for the ranſom, and ſome 
other matters, were finally ſettled. Ar length the Duke was con- 
ducted to Calais, and from thence to Gravelins, where he was ſer 
at liberty, November 12. after a melancholy captivity of twenty- 
five. years, in an enemy's country, at a great diſtance from his 
family, his friends, and his princely fortune, which was almoſt 
ruined by the war |. h ; 
The great popularity of the Duke of Orleans, on his arrival in 
his native country, after ſo long an abſence, gave umbrage to the 


court of France, and put it ont of his power to bring about a 


peace. The war continued, and was even carried on with more 
vigour than in ſome preceding years. King Charles, roufed from 


his habitual indolence, put himſelf, with his fon the Dauphin, at 


the head of his troops, and having taken Creil in the month of 
April, about the middle of May he inveſted Pontoife, with an 
army of 12,000 men, This was a place of great importance, on 

account of its ſtrength and fituation, which made him puſh the 
fiege with the greateſt ardour. But he met with an obftinate re- 
Sſtance; and the renouned Lord Talbot found means to throw 


„ Rym, Feed, tom. 10, p. 765. + Ibid. p. 776.786. + Ibid. p. 829. 
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ſuccours into the place three different times; which enabled the P. 1447. 


garriſon to hold out ſeveral months. The Duke of York, Regent 


of France, having collected an army of about 8000 men, march- + 


ed, Auguſt 15. from Rouen towards Pontoiſe. When he ap- 
proached that place, he challenged the King of France to a pitch- 
ed battle; which that prince declined; and believing it impoſlible 
for the Engliſh army to paſs the river Oyſe without boats, he con- 
tinued the ſiege. But the Duke of York paſſed the river by a 
ſtratagem, and marched towards the French. camp; which fo 
much aſtoniſhed Charles, that he retired with great precipitation, 
The Duke, finding it impoſſible to bring the French to a general 

action, victualled and recruited the garriſon of Pontoiſe, and then 
returned with his army into Normandy. When Charles entered 
Paris, he met with a very cold reception, and plainly percei- 


ved, that his late retreat had greatly diminiſhed both the eſteem 


and affection of his ſubjects; which determined him immediately 
to return to Pontoiſe, and renew the fiege. The King appearing 
foremoſt in every danger, fo animated his troops, that the town 


was taken by ſtorm, 500 of the garriſon put to the ſword, and 


about the ſame number taken priſoners. By this conqueſt Charles 
recovered his reputation; the French were greatly n _ the 


Engliſh no leſs diſcouraged *, 
The court of England was at this time a Bes of the moſt . 


Trial of the 


Ducheſs of 


lent faction. The Cardinal of Wincheſter, who had ſpies in the Glouceſter 


family of his rival the Duke of Glouceſter, being informed by one 
of them, that the Ducheſs had private meetings with one Sir Ro- 
ger Bolingbroke, a prieſt, who was reputed a necromancer, and 
Marjory Gourdimain, commonly called the Witch of Eye, com- 
manded them all to be apprehended, and accuſed of treaſon ; pre- 
tending that they had made an image of the King in wax, and 
placed it before a fire, that as the image melted, the King 8 
ſtrength and fleſh might decay, till it was quite deſtroyed. Such 

* Monſtrelet, f. 183.—185. | 
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A. D. 1441. an accuſation would only have excited laughter in a more en- 


[eu ane lightened age, but was then treated as a moſt ſerious affair, The 
Ducheſs was examined by the two Archbiſhops, and ſeveral o- 
ther relates; and ſolemnly tried by the Earls of Huntington, 
Stafford, Suffolk, Northumberland, &c.; and though no evi- 
dence was produced at her trial, of the image of wax, or of any 
thing that had the leaſt relation to treaſon, ſhe was fentenced to 
do public penance in St Paul's, and two other churches, on 
three ſeveral days, and to be impriſoned for life. A cruet and un- 

- juſt ſentence, which was dictated by party-rage, and executed 
with the greateſt rigour *. Bolingbroke, who was a mathemati- 
cian, and on that account reputed a magician, was condemned 
to death, and executed at Tyburn. feet HONEY 


T burnt in Smithfield f. 
AD. 1442- The Engliſh army in Guienne had beſieged Tartas (a firvag 
Tartas relie- town belonging to Count D Albert) ſeveral months; and the gar- 


riſon capitulated in January this year, agreeing to ſurrender the 
town, if it was not relieved on or before June 24. Charles, des 
termined to preſerve a place of ſo great importance, the neglect 
of which would have diſguſted Count D' Albert, and the Nobles 
of thoſe parts, appointed his troops to aſſemble at Thoulouſe in 
May; and marching from thence at the head of a gallant army, 
compoſed of the nobility of the ſouthern provinces, and their fol- 
lowers, arrived before Tartas at the time appointed; and no Eng- 
Iich army appearing, the hoſtages which had been given for the 
furrender of that place were reſtored 1. Charles having fo fine 
| 2 an army, beſieged and wok Several ne. as ee — 
| | | | Mermande, and Reole |. 
| 1818 While King Charles remained i in thoſe parts, he obtained an- 
county ef other great advantage. Margaret Counteſs of Cominges had been 
Cominges. . in priſon twenty-two. years, by the Earl of 3 


Stow, Annal. p. 382. + ad. 1 Monſrelet, f. 196. wa, £ 199. 
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and her own huſband, Matthew Earl of Fezenſaquet,” who divi- 
ded the county between them. The Counteſs, in her confine- 


ment, made a will in favour of the King of France, of which that 


prince having received intelligence, he delivered Margaret from 
priſon, and took "poſſeſſion of that part of the county which 
was held by the Earl of Armagnac. That haughty and potent 
Earl was ſo much enraged at this, and ſome other affronts he 
had received from Charles, that he determined to revolt; and 
ſent meſſengers to the court of England, to propoſe an alliance, 
and to offer one of his daughters to the young King in marriage. 
This propoſal was eagerly embraced by the Duke of Glouceſter; 
and Sir Robert Roos, Secretary Bickington, and Edward Hull, 
were ſent to conclude the alliance and marriage . But all the 
counſels of the court of England at this time were betrayed by 
faction. The Cardinal of Wincheſter and his party dreaded no- 
thing ſo much as a Queen in the intereſt of the Duke of Glouce- 
ſter; and, to prevent it, probably conveyed. ſome: hints of this 
intrigue to Charles, who fell upon the Earl, reduced his whole 
e and took — and all his . . * eldeſt fon, 
The Engliſh, W to mike head againſt King Charles in the 
ſouth; endeavoured to create a diverſion in the north of France. 
The Duke of York ſent Lord Willobey, with a body of troops, to 
plunder the country about Amiens; while he, at the head of an 
army, made an incurſion into Anjou and Main, burning and de- 
ſtroying the ſmall towns and villages. Towards the end of the 
year, both theſe armies returned to Rouen, loaded with booty, 
but without having made any important conqueſt. The Lord 
Talbot, who had been created Earl of Shrewſbury, March 20. 
this year, landed in Normandy, with a reinforcement of 3000 
men; with AN and ſome other. troops, he I Dre 
© * Rym. Fad. tom. 1 11. p. 6.—8. + Hall, 151 5 
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in November. But he ſoon found that his army was too ſmall 


to take the place by force: he therefore converted the ſiege into a 


blockade; the care of which he, left to his natural fon, a young 
man of great hopes, and went to Rouen. Soon after his depar- 
ture, the Dauphin, at the head of a conſiderable army, attacked 
the Engliſh troops before Dieppe, and obliged them to retire 

The political campaign between the two parties in the Engliſh 
council was as warm this year, as the military one between. che two 


nations in the field. The Duke of Glouceſter gave in to the King 


and council an accuſation of high-treaſon againſt his great ad ver- 
ſary, the Cardinal of Wincheſter, conſiſting of fourteen articles. 


The moſt capital of theſe articles were, that the Cardinal, in con- 


junction with his great confident John Kemp, Archbiſhop of 
York, had taken poſſeſſion of the King's perſon, and of all his 


power; and that he had cheated the King and nation of immenſe 


ſuras of money. Both theſe articles, as well as ſeveral others, were 
unqueſtionably true, and could eaſily have been proven. The coun- 
cil, which conſiſted chiefly of the Cardinals creatures, declined 
giving any advice or opinion; and the Cardinal extricated him- 
ſelf in his uſual way, by procuring a full pardon, from . 
of all the treaſons and crimes he had ever committed T7. 
The two powerful and flouriſhing kingdoms of France and 
England had ſuffered ſo much from this long and moſt deſtructive 
war, that they became the objects of univerſal pity; and almoſt 
all the princes and ſtates of Europe laboured to procure a peace 
between chem. The Duke of Orleans, who now poſſeſſed that 
place in the confidence of his ſovereign to which he was intitled, 
promoted the ſame end with the greateſt zeal. Iſabel Duchefs of 
Burgundy, in the name of the Duke, her huſband, concluded a 
truce, for an indeterminate time, with Richard Duke of York, 
Regent of France, April 23. A. D. 1443 . Plenipotentiaries 
Stow, p. 382. Hall, f. 59. + Hall, £6164. Rym. Fed. t. 11. p. 20. 
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from the Kings of England and France met at Tours, n 
terms of a perpetual peace, or long truce. William de la Pole, 
Earl of Suffolk, was at the head of the Engliſh negotiators, and 
the Duke of Orleans at the head of thoſe of France. It ſoon ap- 
peared, that a final peace could not yet be obtained; and there · 
fore the plenipotentiaries concluded a truce, May 28. A. D. 1444, 
between the two Kings and their allies, on both fides, from that 
time to April 1. A. D. 1446, during which period the conferen- 
ces for a peace were to be continued. By ſeveral ſubſequent 
treaties, this truce was prolonged to April 1. A. D. 1450 f. 

The Earl of Suffolk, preſuming upon the protection of his 
great friend the Cardinal of Winchceſter, engaged in another ne- 
gotiation, for which he doth not ſeem to have had any proper 
authority, and in which he was unfortunately too ſucceſsful. 
This was a treaty of marriage between his maſter King Henry 

and Margaret of Anjou, daughter of Reni, titular King of Sicily, 
Naples, and Jeruſalem, and Dake of Anjou, who, with all theſe 


pompous titles, was the pcoreſt prince in Europe. From his three 


kingdoms: he derived not one farthing of revenue; and almoſt all 
his hereditary eſtates were in the hands of the Engliſh, or mort- 
gaged to the Duke of Burgundy (to whom he had been a pri- 
toner) for his ranſom; With this princeſs, therefore, no for- 
tune could be expected. But that was not the worſt';' for the 
gagement, that the King of England, in conſideration of this 
marriage, ſhould ſurrender all the places he held in Anjdu and 
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tracted. 


Main to the Duke of Anjou, and his brother Charles, Earl of 


Main, who was King Charles's favourite and prime miniſter. 


As ſoon as the Earl of Suffolk had concluded this fatal contract, he 


re e e 4 i 1 
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When this contract (which had been contrived by the Cardi- 


nal of Wincheſter and the Earl of Suffolk, in order to have a 
Queen in their intereſt, and indebted to them for her elevation) 


was laid before the Engliſh council, the Earl, in a long ſpeech, 
magnified the high birth, the great beauty, and admirable ac- 
compliſhments* of the princeſs, which, he ſaid, were more va- 
luable than all the gold and filver in the world; and repreſented 
further, that by her near relation to the King, Queen, and prime 


| miniſter of France, ſhe would procure a ſpeedy and honourable 


peace. The young King was as much pleaſed, as one of his 
monkiſh character could be, with the deſcription given by the 
Earl of the charms and endowments of his intended bride. The 
Cardinal and his party in the council applauded this tranſaction 
in the ſtrongeſt terms. In a word, it met with no oppoſition 
but from the Duke of Glouceſter, who plainly diſcerned its ten- 
dency, and the deſign of its promoters; 'That prince affirmed, 
That the King was already ſolemnly contracted to a daughter of 
the Earl' of Armagnac, who, being now reſtored to his eſtates, 
was ready to perform the conditions of the contract: Thar by 
adhering to this engagement, which could not be violated with- 


out diſhonour, the King would obtain an amiable conſort, an 


ample fortune, and a powerful ally. But theſe: objections were 
diſregarded ; and this oppoſition anfwered no other end but to 


- inflame the reſentment of Margaret againſt the Duke, oo nnn 


. attachment to his enemies. 


Still further to ſtrengthen their party, the Cardinal and Suffolk 
perſuaded the King, who was wholly under their direction, to 


confer additional honours on ſome of the moſt powerful of the 
nobility. John Holland, Earl of Huntington, was made Duke 
of Exeter; Humphrey Earl of Stafford, Duke of Buckingham; 
Henry de Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, Duke of Warwick, and 
King of the Iſle of Wight f; the Earl of Suffolk was created 


Hall, f. 65. + Rym. Fed. t. 11. p. 49. Dugdale's Baron, vol. 1. p. 248. 165. 
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Marquis of Suffolk, and ſent, with a ſplendid train of Lords and 

Ladies, to conduct the future e into England, where, in an 
evil hour, ſhe. landed, Sits A,D 0. 144 5, and was, married to the 
and eee, with — pomp,” at Weſtminſter, May 30. *, 

The Cardinal and Suffolk foon found, that the Queen hs had 
choſen. was admirably, fitted for promoting the ſelfiſh, ambitious 
ends which. they had in view. By her beauty and addrefs, ſhe 
gained an entire, aſcendant over her weak and ductile huſband... He 
reſigned, che reins of government into her hands; which ſhe, be- 
ing naturally bold, active, and ambitious, graſped with eagerneſs. 
Knowing to whom ſhe was indebted for her elevation, ſhe enter- 
ed keenly into all their projects, and adopted all their paſſions, 
particularly their hatred of the Duke of Glouceſter. That prince 
attempted to efface the unfavourable. impreſſions his oppoſition to 
her marriage had made upon her mind, by meeting her on her 
road to London with 590 of his followers in one livery, But in 
vain ;. bis deſtrnion was ei Of n and her eo 

fidents f. 
3 . Ones be” her friends toad Ho he 
power. and popularity, they procured. from parliament a large 
ſupply, and the repeal of an act made in the reign of Henry V. 
ü. That no peace ſhould be made with the Dauphin of 4 

« without. the aſſent of the three eſtates; in parliament 4. En- 
couraged by this ſucceſs, the Marquis of Suffolk made a long and 
pompuous harangue in the Houſe of Peers, June 22. A. D. 1446, 

extolling his own wiſdom, zeal, and ſucceſs, in negotiating the 
truce with France, and the King's marriage, and requeſting their 
approbation of his conduct in theſe. weighty affairs ; which was 


granted. On the day after he made a ſimilar harangue and re- | 


queſt in the Houſe, of Commons mand, on the 24th, William 
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Burghly, their Speaker, attended by many of the members, went 
up to the Houſe of Peers, where the King was ſeated on his 
throne, and, in the name of the Commons of England, deſired 
the concurrence of the Lords in petitioning the King to reward 
the Marquis of Suffolk for his meritorious ſervices. This was 
granted; and all the members of both Houſes, on their knees, 
preſented the petition to the King, which was graciouſly received, 
and favourably anſwered *. How vs, Wr yours: afher, 
were the ſentiments of parliament on theſe ſubjects 

The Queen, the Cardinal, and Suffolk, thinking they might 


now attempt and execute any ching with impunity, determined 


do rid themſelves of their moſt formidable adverſary, the Duke of 
Glouceſter. The laſt parliament had been ſo obſequious, * 75 


they ſeem to have imagined they could procure his legal con- 
demnation. With chis view a parliament was ſummoned to meet 
at St Edmundſbury, February 10. A. U. 1447. The Duke, dread- 
ing no danger, came from his eaſtle of the Devizes, with a ſmall 
retinue, to the place appointed. At the opening of the parlia- 
ment every thing was tranſacted in the uſual form, and nothing 


appeared to excite ſuſpicion. But on the next day the Lord Beau- 
mont, Conſtable of England, attended by the Duke of 'Bucking- 


ham, and ſeveral other peers of Suffolk's party, arreſted and im- 
priſoned the Duke of Glouceſter, ſeizing at the fame time all his 
attendants, and committing them to different priſons. The 
courtiers gave out, that the Duke had formed a conſpiracy to 


ill che King, and place himſelf on the throne; to deliver his 


Ducheſs from priſon, and make her Queen of England; and that 


he was to be immediately brought to trial for high treaſon. But 
finding that this improbable tale, of which they could produce 


no evidence, met with no credit, they changed their plan, and 


| reſolved to diſpatch him privately, rather than bring him to 3 | 


public trial. Accordingly, ſome time after his commitment, he 
| * Hall, f 67. Stow, p. 385. Daniel in Kennet, p. 394 ce. | 
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was one morning found dead in his bed, though, he had been in Av we 


perfect health on the preceding evening. His dead body, which 
had, no marks, of violence upon it, was expoſed to the view of the 
parliament, . gael of, the peryts, 25 ineds den hat be een 


the ſeyeral ae were circulated. concerning, the manner of 
his death, were probably no better than mere conjectures, it was 
univerſally. believed that he had fallen a victim to the malice and 
cruelty of his three capital enemies; who on that account became 
the objects of public hatred One of the moſt inveterate of 
theſe enemies, the rich, cunning, and ambitions, Cardinal of 
Wincheſter, did not long ſurvive him, dying, April 2. in great 


horror, and bitterly reproaching his riches, becauſe chey _ 
not prolong his life f. 


After the death of che Duke of Glouceſter and the Cardinal of The Queen | 
Wiacheſter, che Marquis of Suffolk became the ſole miniſter of den 


ſtate, and great favourite of the Queen. To ſilence the clamours 
of the people againft Suffolk, for the ſurrender of Anjou and Main, 
in confequence of the Queen's, contract of marriage, which he had 
negotiated, the King iſſued a proclamation, june 18. declaring 
his entire approbation of his conduct in chat tranſaction f: A 
ſhallow device, which could have little or no effect. The Queen 
and her favourite were ſtill more ſeverely cenſured by the public, 
for the murder of the Duke of Glouceſter; and the method they 
took to free themſelves from thoſe cenſures, had a tendency to 
confirm them. Several of the Duke's friends and followers were 
tried before the Marquis of Suffolk, and ſome other commiſſioners 
of his party, and found guilty (upon little or no evidence): of the 
higheſt ſpecies of high treaſon, a conſpiracy to kill the King, and 
place the Duke of Glouceſter on the throne. But Suffolk, finding 
that he had gone too far, and that the execution of ſo many gen- 
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tlemen, who were uni verſally believed to be innocent, would 


greatly inflame the public hatred againſt him, prcbrel them a 
pardon; for which he could invent no better reaſon than this, 
% That the King, from his cradle, had a fingular veneration * 
< the glorious and immaculate Virgin Mary, the mother of G 

and becauſe the feaſt of her àſſumption was near at hand er- 
doned thoſe gentlemen, who, with many others, had cnſpired to 
deprive him of his crown and life *. This ridictlous reaſon con- 
vinced all the world of their innocence, and of the guilt of thoſe 


cho had firſt condemned them, and afterwarls! procured their 


pardon. The indecent haſte and rupacity wich which the Queen 
and Suffolk ſeized on the great eſtates of the Duke of. Glouceſter, 
or beſtowed them on their creatures, rendered them jeſtly and 


completely odious f. +! ard oroiony 30: 
Though Richard Duke of York; on Els recrm Rh bande, af- 


ter the concluſion of the late truce, had his conduct as Regent of 
France approved by the King and council, and received a new 
commiſſion of regency: for five years longer; the Queen and Suf- 
folk, ſuſpecting that he would obſtruct the ſurrender of Anjou and 
Main, deprived him of that high office, and beſtowed it on Ed- 


mund Duke of Somerſet}. An injury of which they ſbon had 
reaſon to repent. For the Duke of York, irritated at this affront, 


and encouraged by the weakneſs of the King, and the miſconduct 
of the Queen and Suffolk, began to caſt his eyes upon the erown, 
employing emiſſaries in all parts of the kingdom to explain his 
right, extol his merits, and repreſent the neceſſity of a" revolution 
in his favour. This bad a great effect, and ſoon produced thoſe 
bloody wars, between the houſes of York: and N a which 


brought England to: the brink of ruin. 1 dis 10 22! 
The King of France did not forget to demand: he (Grtdider of 


the provinces of Anjou and Main, as ſtipulated' in the marriage- 
.* Ryw. Fed. t. 11. p. 178. + 19. ibid. p. 155. 189. Fall, f. 67. 
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contract of the Queen of England; and that demand was one cauſe 
of thoſe calamities that were crowded into the ſubſequent years 
of this unhappy reign. For though the Queen and her favourite 
Suffolk: were ſufficiently diſpoſed to ſurrender thoſe: provinces, 
the people of England loudly exclaimed againſt it; and the Eng- 
liſh troops, which had them in their poſſeſhon, were very unwil- 
ling to give them up; and ſome of them A refuſed to do 
it; Baer e compelled by force. 

+ When theſe troops (particularly the carciſon of Mans, which 
had been moſt refractory) arrived in Normandy, they met with 
a very cold reception, and could obtain no eſtabliſhment; which 
induced about 2 500 of them, commanded by Sir Francis Surienne, 
@ foldier of: fortune, late governor of Mans, to ſeize the rich 
trading town of Fougiers in Britanny, and to procure ſabfiſtence 
by plundering the ſurrounding couptry. The Duke of Britanny, 
juſtly enraged at this infraction of the truce, in which he was in- 
cluded as an ally and vaſſal of the King of France, demanded re- 
paration of the injury from the Duke of Somerſet, who returned 
a ſoft anſwer, promiſing reparation. But as this was not imme- 
diately performed, the Duke of Britanny carried his complaints 
to the King of France; who demanded immediate ſatisfaction, in 
a moſt peremptory tone; and that this might not be eaſily given, 
he eſtimated the damages ſuſtained by the Duke of Britanny at 


1, Coo, oo crowus. The Duke of Somerſet, wiſhing to avoid a 
rupture, for which he was not prepared, propoſed a conference, 


in order to an agreement. A conference was accordingly held at 
Louviers; but broke up without any accommodation 7. 

King Charles, having ſpent ſeyeral years in making ee 
for war, was now in perfect readineſs, and invaded Normandy, in 
July and Auguſt, with four different armies. It would be equally 
tedious and perplexing to trace theſe ſeveral armies in their pro- 


* Nlonſtrelet, tom. 3, f. 5. + b. t. 3. f. . Hall, f. | * 
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ſing ſucceſs, and the ſtrange infatuation of his enemies, inveſted 
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greſs. It is ſufficient to ſay, that it was very rapid, and chat 
they met with very little reſiſtance. The fortifications of the 
towns and caſtles were in bad repair; they were not properly ſto- 
red with proviſions, arms, and ammunition; the garriſons were 
ill paid, and worſe diſciplined; and the inhabitants were violent- 
ly diſaffected to the Engliſh government. Some governors were 
abſent; others were foreigners, and ſoldiers of fortune, and ei- 


ther changed fides, or ſold the places which they commanded 


to the enemy. In a word, the far greateſt part both of Upper and 
Lower Normandy changed maſters in leſs than four months; the 
Duke of Somerſet remaining all that time at Rouen, in a kind of poli- 
tical ſtupor, withour increaſing the garriſon, repairing the works, 
lying in proviſions, or doing any thing to enable him to reſiſt 
the approaching ſtorm. Charles, encouraged by his own ſurpri- 


that capital, in the beginning of October, with an army of 50,000 
men. The Engliſh garriſon conſiſted of about 2000; a force quite 
inadequate to the defence of ſo great a city, eſpecially as the citi- 
zens were as hoſtile as the beſiegers. For after they had failed in 


an attempt to betray the place to the enemy, they took up arms, 
drove the Duke of Somerſet, with a great part of the garriſon, 


into the palace, and compelled him to conſent to a moſt diſſio- 
nourable capitulation; by which he not only ſurrendered Rouen, 
but alſo Arques, Caudbec, Tankerville, L'Iſle-Bonne, Honfleur, 
and Monſter- Villiers, on condition that he and the Engliſh gar- 
riſon ſhould be allowed to go where they pleaſed ; leaving the 
brave Talbot Earl of Shrewſbury, and ſeyeral young noblemen, 
hoſtages, till all the towns were given up. All theſe towns were 


| accordingly evacuated, except Honfleur, which was befieged and 


taken, February 18. A. D. 1450 The French, very wiſely re- 

ſolving to proſecute their good fortune, and to give the Eng- 
* Moaſtrelet, f. 8-26. Hall, f. 72. | 
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liſh no time to recover from their conſternation, carried on the 4. D. 14% 


war through the winter, the next ſpring, and ſummer, without 
intermiſſion, till they had driven their enemies entirely out of 
Normandy. Cherburg, the laſt town they held in that country, 
ſurrendered, Auguſt 12. A. D. 1450 ˙ Thus, in one cam» 
paign, and almoſt without a ſtruggle, the Engliſh loſt the large, 
fertile, and populous province of Normandy, containing above 
too fortified towns, and that only a few years after they had a 
probable: proſpe& of ſubduing the whole kingdom of France. 
So precarious is the proſperity of nations, as well as of particu» 
lar perſons, and ſo much doth it depend (under Providence) / on 
the wiſdom, virtue, and valour, of 2 who have the ara 
{tration of their affairs, 


he loſs of Normandy, and of ſeveral places i in Guienne;/ A D. 2456. 
infurre@ion; in Ireland, to quell which the Duke of York had been Izfurre&tions 


ſent ; together with the oppreſſions committed in the internal go- 
vernment of the kingdom, had greatly increaſed the diſcontent, 
and inflamed the rage of the people of England, againſt the Queen 
and her favourite; (who had lately been created Duke of Suffolk), 
to whom all theſe loſſes and oppreſſions were imputed f. Theſe 
diſcontents ſoon broke out into acts of violence and rebel- 
lion. In the beginning of this year, January 9. Adam Molyns, 
Biſhop of Chicheſter, and keeper of the privy ſeal, a creature of 
the Duke of Suffolk, was murdered by the / populace at Portſ- 


mouth. 4. William Aſcough, Biſhop of. Saliſbury, another of 


the Duke's agents, ſoon after ſhared the ſame fate l. One Tho- 
mas Thany, a fuller, nicknamed Blue-beard, excited an inſur- 
rection in Kent, which was ſoon ſuppreſſed, and Tharly, with 
ſome others, were executed, at Canterbury, gth February . 

A parliament had been ſummoned laſt year, but had been five 


"þ; "= + 
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ral times prorogued, without doing any buſineſs. It met at 
Weſtminſter, January 22. this year; and on the 28th of that 
month, the Speaker, and members of the Houſe of Commons, 
appeared in the Houſe of Lords, and accuſed the Duke of Suffolk 
of high treaſon, and, in particular, that he had fold this kingdom 
to the French; on which the Duke was committed to the Tower. 
On February 7. the Chancellor and the Speaker gave to the King 
in parliament a formal accuſation of the Duke, conſiſting of nine 
articles; and on the gth of March, the Commons, by their Speak - 
er, exhibited a further accuſation of high crimes and miſdemea- 
nours, containing ſixteen articles. On the 17th of that month, 
the Duke being brought into the Houſe of Lords, the King ſeat- 
ed on the throne, the Chancellor aſked him, how he would be 
tried; to which, profeſſing his innocence, he replied, that he 
referred himſelf entirely to the King's award. Upon this, che 
Chancellor, by the King's command, without conſulting the 
Peers, pronounced upon him a ſentence of baniſnment from all 
the King's dominions, for five years. This irregular mode of 
proceeding was adopted, to preſerve the Duke from being found 
guilty of high treaſon by his Peers; which would * hg the 
conſequence of a regular trial. 

Suffolk, being fully convineed that he could Not 1 afe i in 0 
land, where he was univerſally hated, made haſte to go into ba- 
niſhment, and embarked at Ipſwich, May 3. But his enemies, 
who had watched all his motions, determined that he ſhould not 
eſcape. He was overtaken at ſea by a ſhip belonging to the Duke 
of Exeter, called the Nicolas of the Tower, whoſe captain board- 
ed the Duke's ſhip, ſeized his perſon, brought him back to Dover, 
truck off his head on the fide of a cock-boat, and left his man- 


gled remains upon the beach F. In this ignominious manner 


periſhed William de la Pole, Puke of SO ha ey 


Parliament. Hiſt. vol. 2. p. 255. 8 Hall, £75. „ 
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one of the moſt ' daring; corrupt, and r net b. 1450. 
ever managed the affairs of England. 

The Queen, equally enraged and grieved at the death. af her |. Ca s in- 
favourite, breathed nothing but revenge, eſpecially againſt the 
people of Kent; which excited a ſecond inſurrection in that coun- 
ty, far more formidable chan the firſt, It was headed by an art- 
ful bold adventurer, whoſe real name was Jobn Cade; but he aſ- 

ſumed the name of John Mortimer, to entice the friends of that 
family, and thoſe who favoured the title of the Duke of York, to 
join him. Some hiſtorians affirm, that he was ſet to work by 
that prince, who was then in Ireland, in order to diſcover the ſen- 
timents of the people of England concerning his title to the 
crown *. But of this there is not ſufficient evidence. Cade, having 
collected a conſiderable number of the common people, by ſpecious 
promiſes of reforming all abuſes, which procured him the name of 
John Amend-all, - marched towards London, and encamped on 
Blackheath, June 1, From thence the -inſurgents ſent two ad- 
dreſſes to the King and Council, the one intitled, —The complaints 
of the commons of. Kent, and--cauſes of the aſſembly on the Black- 
heath; the other, The requeſts of the-captam of the great aſſembly 
in Rent. Theſe addreſſes were artfully drawn, profeſſing the 
greateſt attachment to the perſon and government of the King; 
_ requeſting the redreſs of certain great and real grievances, the 
puniſhment of certain evil counſellors, who had oppreſſed the 
people at home, and loſt the King's dominions abroad; and that 
the King would govern by the advice of the Dukes of York, Exe- 
ter, Buckingham, and. Norfolk, and the well- affected barons of the 
kingdom f. As ſeveral of the perſons marked out for deſtruction 
were members of the council, theſe addreſſes were rejected, and 
a reſolution formed to ſubdue the inſurgents by force. An army 
of about 15,000 men was raiſed, and marched againſt the inſar- 
gents, who retired to the woody country about Sevenoaks ; on 
® Hall, f. 7. + Stow, p. 290. 391. 
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ne which Sir Humphrey Stafford was ſent with a body of troops in 


purſuit of the fugitives, He overtook and engaged them near 
Sevenoaks; but he and his brother net and his troops 
defeated *, _. 4 4 

ai his blower, ee ee this vicddory, mes 
to their former ſtation on Blackheath, June 29. This affair was 
now become very ſerious and alarming. Not only the common 
people in general, but many perſons of rank and fortune, favour- 
ed the revolters; and even the vaſſals of the court Lords diſcover- 
ed an unwillingneſs to fight againſt them. In theſe circumſtances, 
lenient meaſures were adapted and the Archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury and the Duke of Buckingham were ſent to treat with them. 
Cade, in a long conference with theſe ambaſſadors, behaved with 
equal decency and firmneſs; treating them with much reſpect, 
but refuſing to lay down his arms, till the requiſitions in his ad- 
dreſs were granted. On the return of theſe meſſengers, the Lord 
Say, who was moſt obnoxious to the inſurgents, was committed 
to priſon; and the court, not daring to truſt to the protection of 
the army, retired to Kenilworth caſtle, leaying the Lord Scales 


with a ſufficient, garriſon in the Tower of London. Cade, with 
his follawers,; came to Southwark, July 1. and, after ſome befi- 


tation, were admitted into London. There they ſeized, and, 
without any trial, beheaded the Lord Say and Seale, late High 
Treaſurer of England, and his ſon-in-law Sir James Cramer, ſhe- 
riff of Kent. For a few days they behaved tolerably well; but be- 
ing perſons of low birth and indigent circumſtances, they could 
nat long behold great wealth within their reach, without, ſeizing 
ſome of it, of which their leader ſet them an example. This 
alarmed the more opulent citizens, who, with the aſſiſtance of the 
Lord Scales, drove the plunderers out of the city, July 5. They 
attempted next day to break in by the bridge; but after a long 


and bloody ſtruggle, they were obliged to deſiſt, and agree to a 


hy Stow, P- 390. 391. a, 
ort 
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ſhort truce, | The Archbiſhops of Canterbury and York, who reſi- 
ded in the Tower, being informed by their ſpies, that they were 
much diſpirited by their late repulſe, cauſed. a pardon under the 
great ſeal to be proclaimed in Sark, 40 all who immediately 
departed to their own homes. This well: timed proclamation pro- 


duced a wonderful effect. In a few hours that army, lately ſo | 


formidable, diſappeared. Cade, finding himſelf thus abandoned, 
put his booty on board a barge, and ſent it to Nocheſter, znd pro- 
ceeded by, land with a few attendants: But being denied admit- 
rance into Queenbaroygh. caſtle, he difiniſſed all his followers, and 
put on a diſguiſe. , A proclamation was immediately publiſhed, 
offering a reward of 1000 markg td any who brought him in, dead 


"BBY 


A.D. r450. 
— 


or alive. He, was;diſcovered lurking in a garden at Hothfield n 


Suſſex, by Alexander Eden, a gentleman of Kent, and, making 
ſome reſiſtance, wa Kiled, and his body brought to London 
Thus ended an 1 which, under à leader of higher 
rank, and greater honour, might have produced a retelntinn- 

About this time Edmund Duke of Somerſet returned into Eng- 
land, (having loſt Normandy, and all the territories of tlie Eng- 


liſh in the north of France, except Calais), and took poſſeſſion of  ** 


that place, in the favour of the Queen and hatred of the nation, 
which had been filled by the late Duke of Suffolk, An unfortunate 
circumſtance, which prolonged the dee eee and 
the confuſions of the country. d bait ten 

While England was a ſcene of he moſh * faQion and) ait. 


cord, the French were employed in conquering Guienne, and the 
Engliſh territories in the ſouth of France, which they would not 


have attempted in other circumſtances; and, to their own ſur- 
priſe, they made this conqueſt with greater eaſe, and in a ſhorter 
time, than that of Normandy. For though the people of the 
principality of Aquitaine dreaded falling under the {dominion of 
| the French, and were warmly attached wo he Bald government, 
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under which they and their anceſtors had lived happily about 
300 years; yet, knowing the diſtracted ſtate of England, and that 
they could not expect any effeQual' protection from thence, the 


| far greateſt part of the nobility ſubmitted without refiſtance, in 


order to preſerve their honours and eſtates; and many of the for- 
tified towns, for ſimilar reaſons, opened their gates to the French 
troops as ſoon' as they appeared. It would be tedious to attend 
che progreſs of the French armies in making this conqueſt, - It is 
ſufficient to ſay, that they met with little oppoſition, except from 
the city of Bourdeaux; and that this conqueſt was completed by 


taking poſſeſſion of Bayonne, (the laſt place held by the Engliſh), 


23th Auguſt,” A. D. 1451 * In this manner, arid in ſo ſhort a 
time, not only all the conqueſts of Henry V. but alfo all the he- 
reditary dominions of the Kings of England on the continent, were 
loſt. The truth is, that as the conqueſts of Henry V. were chiefly 
owing to the violent factions which then prevailed in France, ſo 
the loſs of theſe conqueſts, and other dominions,” was alſo chiefly 
owing to the no leſs violent factions which at this time prevailed 
— 1 So true it is, r divided gain uſelf 


About chi — Richard Duke of York" returned from Ire- 
After he had quieted the commotions, and gained the hearts 
of the people of that kingdom, by his mild and prudent conduct. 

The attempts that had been made to prevent his landing in Eng- 
land, left him no room to doubt of the hoſtile diſpoſitions of the 
court, and made him hold frequent conferences with his friends 
about his future operations. By their advice, he raiſed an army 
in Wales, where the intereſt of the Mortimer fimily was greateſt, 

and marched with it towards London; giving out, Chat his only 
intention in taking up arms, was to redrefs the grievan 

nation, and bring the authors of thoſe grievances, particularly the 
Duke of Somerſet, to juſtice. When be e an . he 
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was informed that the gates would be ſhut againſt him; on 
which he paſſed the Thames at Kingſton, and n on 
Burnt-heath, near Dartford ®. _ 

In the mean time, the Queen, aides of Sennen with 
the aſſiſtance of the Lords who adhered to the court, raiſed an ar- 
my, with which they marched towards their enemies, and en- 
camped on Blackheath, When the two armies lay in this poſture, 
the King ſent two. Biſhops and two Lords to the Duke of York, 
to demand the reaſon of his appearing in arms, His anſwer was 
the ſame with his declarations to the public; to which he added, 
„That as ſoon as the Duke of Somerſet was confined, in order to 
“ his trial, he would diſband his army, and attend the King as 
<« his moſt humble and loyal ſubject.“ This propoſal was agreed 
to; the Duke of Somerſet was confined, or rather confined him- 
ſelf; the Duke of York diſbanded his army, and waited on the 
King in his tent, March 1. But how great was his ſurpriſe, when 


he ſaw his capital enemy, who he believed to be confined, in the 


royal preſence, at full liberty? Though he perceived that he was 
enſnared, and in the hands of his enemies, he could not reſtrain 
his indignation, but boldly accuſed Somerſet of high treaſon, 


who retorted the accuſation with equal boldneſs. As ſoon as the 
Duke of York left nn 2 2 — and 2 


to London 1. 

When Nanny returned to Weſtminſter, he called a ene coun- 
cil of the nobility, to conſider the mutual accuſations of the two 
Dukes. The Duke of Somerſet, who was at full liberty, and in 
the higheſt favour, earneſtly inſiſted, that the Duke of York 
ſhould be condemned, and executed as a traitor, all his eſtates 
confiſcared, and all his family ſeized, as the only means of pre- 
ſerving the King and all the houſe of Lancaſter from deſtruction. 


But this meaſure WN too -vtolens; in che ren temper of 
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the nation, to many of his own party; and ſeveral incidents oc- 
_ curred, which prevented its being carried into execution. A report 


prevailed, that Edward Earl of March, the Duke's eldeſt ſon, at the 
head of an army, was on his way to London, to reſcue his father. 
At the ſame time, commiſſioners arrived at court from the nobili- 
ty of Guienne, and the citizens of Bourdeaux, repreſenting the 
earneſt deſire of the people of that country to return to their obe- 


dience to England, and praying for a fleet and army to aſſiſt 


them to ſhake off the French yoke. The Queen and Somerſet, 
knowing that the loſs of that country had made them the ob- 
jects of public hatred, earneſtly deſired to recover it, in order to 
regain the favour of the people. This they could not do, if they 
executed their deſign againſt the Duke of York. They reſolved 
therefore to ſet his perſon free, but to bind. his conſcience by the 


ſtrongeſt ties. He was carried to St Paul's church; where, in the 


preſence of many prelates, Lords, and others, he ſwore upon the 
croſs,” that he would never take up arms againſt; the King, on 
any pretence. Being then liberated, he retired to his caſtle of 
Wigmore in Herefordſhire, and lived for ſome time in great pri- 
vacy, waiting an err to . * ne and aer * 
rights * N 

This internal commotion "IM thus esl a Gannon was 


granted to the famous Talbot Earl of Shrewſbury, to raiſe a body 


of troops for the aid of the people of Gutenne, according to their 
requeſt, Though this venerable warrior was now in the Soth year 


of his age, he executed this commiſſion with all the ſpirit and activity 


of youth; and when the army was ready to embark, he was conſti- 
tuted the King's lieutenant in Aquitaine, with very ample powers, 
September 2. f. He landed, October 17. with about 4000 men, in 
the Iſle of Medoc, near Bourdeaux; and being joined by L'E- 
ſpare, the moſt conſiderable perſon in thoſe parts, that ſmall ter- 
ritory immediately ſubmitted. The citizens of Bourdeaux ſent 
meſſengers to him with great ſecrecy, inviting him to advance, 


® Stow, p. 395. Hall, f. 81.82, f Rym. Fad, tom. 11, p. 313. p 
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and promiſing to admit his army at one of the gates which was 
in their poſſeſſion. He accordingly entered the city, October 23. 
without oppoſition, and made the French garriſon priſoners “. 
Having remained there about three weeks, to ſecure that import 
ant conqueſt, and refreſh his troops; and having received a re- 
inforcement of 4000 men, commanded by his ſon the Lord 
Liſle, with a fleet of eighty ſhips loaded with proviſions, he 
marched our, and in a very ſhort time reduced all the Bourdelois, 
and ſome places in Perigord F, _ 

When Charles VII. King of France received r of 
this revolution, he was at the head of an army, which he had rai- 
ſed againſt his ſon the Dauphin, and the Duke of Savoy; and he 


immediately detached a body of troops to the aſſiſtance of the 


Earl of Clermont, his lieutenant in. Guienne, and prepared to 
follow them with his whole army. As ſoon as that army arrived, 
the tide of ſucceſs began to turn. The French took Chalais, and 
inveſted Caſtillon, a place of great ſtrength and importance, Ju- 


ly 13, Apprehending that the Engliſh would attempt to raiſe the 


ſiege, they fortified their camp, planting a numerous artillery on 
its ramparts, The Earl of Shrewſbury, with his ſon the Lord 
Liſle, immediately marched from Bourdeaux towards Caſtillon, 
at the head of 1000 men at arms, and 5000 archers. When they 
approached the French camp, they were aſtoniſhed at its ſtrength. 
The men at arms diſmounted; and the brave Talbot, riding on 
a pony, being, from his great age, unable to walk, encouraged 
his men, and commanded the aſſault. The conflict was fierce 
and bloody; and though the enemy's artillery made great havock 
among the Engliſh, they broke into the camp, and the French be- 
gan to recoil; when a. freſh body of Britons advanced to the 
charge, and changed the fortune of the day. Talbot was wound- 
ed in the beginning of the action; and about an hour after, his 


horſe was killed by a cannon-ball, and he was thrown on the 
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ground. In this extremiry, he earneſtly conjured his ſon, Lord 
Liſle, to retire, and fave himſelf for the future ſervice of his 
country. But that young nobleman choſe rather to die with, 
than to deſert his renouned father; they were both flain ; and 
the Engliſh fled, leaving about 1000 of their number dead on the 
field of battle, July 23 *. | 
After the defeat of the Engliſh at Caſtillon, the French met 
with little oppoſition till they reached Bourdeaux, which they in- 
veſted with a powerful army, Auguſt 1. The King, attended by 
the princes of the blood, and a numerous train of nobles, com- 
manded at this fiege, and puſhed it with great vigour; and the 
Place was no leſs vigorouſly defended, by a garriſon of 4000 Eng- 
Tiſh, and 6000 citizens and people of the country, But at length, 


having no proſpe of relief, and their proviſions beginning to 


fail, they ſurrendered the city, October 17. ; and the Engliſh 
were permitted to depart with all their goods f. Thus were theſe 
very valuable territories in the ſouth of France, containing 4 arch- 
biſhopricks, 24 biſhopricks, 15 earldoms, 202 baronies, totally 
and finally loſt; by which the revenues of the crown were dimi- 
niſhed, the national character degraded, and many perſons whe 
poſſeſſed great eſtates and offices in thoſe countries ruined. 
When the diſcontents occaſioned by theſe loſſes were at the 
higheſt, the Queen was delivered of a ſon, (at Weſtminſter, Oc- 
tober 13.), who was named Edward . That princeſs was at this 
time ſo unpopular, that many defamatory tales concerning her 
were propagated, and generally believed : but they do not merit 
a place in hiſtory. Soon after the delivery of the Queen, the 
King fell into a lingering diſtemper, which greatly debilitated 
both his body and mind, and rendered him unfit for any bufi- 


neſs ||. This, with the general and violent hatred of the people 


* Monſtrelet, tom. 3. f. 57. Hall, f. 84. 
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pdt Queen and her favourite the Duke of Somerſet, chrew 
the court into great confuſion and perplexity. | 
Encouraged by theſe circumſtances, the Duke of York einer» 
ged from his retirement, and came to London, attended by ſome 
of the moſt powerful Lords of his party, particularly Richard 
Nevile, Earl of Saliſbury, and his ſon of the fame name, Earl of 
Warwick, the moſt potent and popular noblemen in the kingdom. 


The courtiers, alarmed at the arrival of theſe great men, with nu- 
merous retinues, in the capital, adviſed the Queen to admit the 


Duke of York, the Earls of Saliſbury and Warwick, with ſome 


others of their party, into the council, to allay the ferment in the 
nation, and prevent a civil war. Theſe noblemen being accor- 
dingly admitted, ſoon became predominant. The Duke of-Somer- 


ſet was ſeized in the Queen's chamber, and committed to the 


Tower. The Duke of York was appointed to hold a parlia- 
ment, which was to meet at Weſtminſter, February 14. by a 
commiſſion under the great ſeal, dated February 13. f. An ac- 
cuſation againſt the Duke of Somerſet was preſented to the Houſe 


of Peers, but not proſecuted, which was probably owing to the. 


ſhortneſs of the ſeſſion and multiplicity of buſineſs F. - Cardi- 
nal John Kemp, Archbiſhop- of Canterbury and Chancellor: of 
England, having died in the mean time,. a deputation was ſent 
from the Houſe of Lords to the King at Windſor, to know his 
pleaſure concerning the perſons who were to fill theſe two high 
offices. The deputies on their return reported to the Houſe, 
March 25. That they had been to wait on the King at Wind- 
« ſor; and after three ſeveral repairs thither, and earneſt ſolici- 
* tations to ſpeak with the King, they could by no means have 
any anſwer, or token of anſwer, heing only told the King was 
„ fick.“ The parliament (in which the York party prevailed) 


having ſufficient evidence of the King's „ for ow 
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A. P. 1454 ment, made an act appointing Richard Duke of York Protector 
22 of the kingdom during the King's pleaſure, or till Prince Ed- 
ward came to years of diſcretion; and this 43g was confirmed by 
a commiſſion under the great ſeal, April 3. At the ſame time 
the Earl of Saliſbury, the chief confident of the Duke of York, 
was made Chancellor T. The Duke of Somerſet was deprived of 
the government of Calais, which was granted to the Duke of 
York, July 28. for ſeven years, N a power to appoint all his 
officers T. 
A. D. 1455. As long as hs King continued in and incapable of buſineſs, 
1 x and the Duke of Somerſet a priſoner in the Tower, the Queen 
the protec- ¶ was conſtrained to remain quiet, and allow the Duke of York to 
tarſhis˖ß. manage all affairs, as Protector of the kingdom. This ſeems to 
have lulled that prince aſleep, and to have made him imagine he 
was in no danger of loſing his power. But he was ſoon undecei- 
ved: for the King having recovered his health in ſome meafure, 
about the beginning of this year, at the inſtigation of the Queen, 
revoked the Duke of York's commiſſion of Protector, and too 
the reins of government into his own hands, or rather put them 
into the hands of his active ambitious conſort. One of the firſt 
effects of this revolution, was the deliverance of the Duke of 
Somerſet from his P in the Un PERO Fe- 
bruary 5. . 

The animoſity between che Dukes of York and Somerſet was 
now become fo violent, that it threatened the kingdom with an 
immediate civil war. To prevent this, ſeveral great men inter- 
poſed, and prevailed upon the two enraged Dukes, on March 4. 
to ſubmit the determination of all their diſputes to certain arbi- 
trators, man, choſen, who were to give in their verdict before 
June 20. But this pacific ſcheme Aeg e and my 
quarrel was ſooner decided in another Way. roi | 


®* Rym. Fad. tom. 11. p. 346. 1 + Ibid. p. 345. T Ibid, p. 351. 
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The King after his recovery, or rather the Queen and n 
ſet, not contented with depriving the Dake of York of« the pro- 
teRorſhip, deprived: him ſoon after of the government of Calais, 
though he had la grant of it under the privy ſeal for ſeven years 
The Duke, enraged at this laſt injury, gave up all thoughts of a 
reconciliation with Somerſet, retired into Wales, and raiſed an 
army among his friends and vaſſals in that country; and being 
joined by the Duke of Norfolk, the Earls of Saliſbury and War · 
wick, the Lord Cobham, &c. with their followers, he marched 


towards London. On the other fide, the Dukes of Somerſet and 


Buckingham, the Earls of Northumberland, Stafford, Dorſet; 
Pembroke, and other Lords of the Lancaſtrian party, having 
raiſed an army, marched, with the King at their head, from 
Weſtminſter, May 21. encamped that night at Walford, and next 
morning took poſſeſſion of St Alban's. On the evening of the 
ſame day, the Duke of Vork entamped at Keyfield, in the neigh- 
bourhood of that town, nnd next morning, May 24. drew up his 


army in order of battle. Having received a diſdainful anfwer to 
a reſpectful meſſage he had ſent to the King; he aſſaulted the town 


in ſeveral places with great fury, and for ſome time met with a 
vigorous reſiſtance. But the Earl of Warwick having forced his 
way into Holy well ſtreet, and admitted the Duke with the bra- 
veſt of his followers, a fierce conflit enſued, in which many fell 


on both fides. At length, che Duke of Somerſet, the Earls of 


Northumberland and Stafford, the Lord Clifford, and ſeveral 
other perſons of diſtinction, being killed, and the King, the Duke 
of Buckingham, the Earl of Dorſet, the Lord Sudly, and many 
others, wounded, the royaliſts fled or ſurrendered, and the York- 
iſts obtained a complete victory f. 5 | 1 
On this occaſion the Duke of York ated with unkominen tem- 
per and moderation. Being informed that the King was wound- 
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ed, and had taken ſhelter in a tanner's houſe, he, with the Earl of 
Saliſbury, waited upon him, and, falling upon their knees, de- 
clared themſelves his moſt loyal ſubjects, ready to obey his com- 
mands. Henry's terrors being a little diſpelled by this declara- 
tion, he 1ntreated them to put a ſtop to the purſuit and ſlaughter ; 
with which they immediately complied *, Whether this extraor- 
dinary moderation of the Duke of York was the effect of his na- 
tural diſpoſition, or proceeded from political conſiderations, may 
be a little doubtful; though its uniformity through the whole of 
this conteſt makes it probable that it was natural. Many con- 
querors would have made a very different uſe of ſuch a victory. 


The Duke conducted the King to London, May 24. . him 


with every mark of ſubmiſſion and reſpecde. | 
The victorious party purſued the ſame moderate 1 in a 


parliament which met at Weſtminſter July 9. The Duke of Vork 


contented himſelf with procuring an act of indemnity for him- 


ſelf, and all who had appeared with him in arms againſt the 
King at the battle of St Albans... All the prelates and peers of 
3 their oaths of fealty to che King; and the 


ß WS BS ww 


Jate Duke of Gloncalier,. a general pardon, and a prorogation to 
November 12. f. During this interval the Duke of York managed 
all affairs, and did not neglect to beſtow ſeveral. honourable and 
lucrative offices on his friends, particularly the government of Ca- 

lais on the Earl of Warwick J. When the parliament met again, 
November 12. the King being in a languiſhing ſtate, and inca- 
pable of buſineſs, the Houſe of Peers, at the earneſt requeſt of the 
Commons, petitioned the King to appoint a Protector of the king- 
dom. In compliance with this petition, the King conſtituted Ri- 
chard Duke of Vork protector and Defender of the kingdom, till 
Prince Edward came to years of Gfergion; or till his commiſſion 
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was revoked by the King, with che conſent of the Lords Spiritual 
and Temporal in Parliament. This commiſſion was confirmed in 


parliament, November 19. ; and by virtue of another commiſſion, 


the Duke prorogued the parliament from 12th December to 24th 
January, A.D.1456.*. } 
As this commiſſion could not bo revoked withous-che wohſei 
of the Houſe of Peers, at whoſe requeſt it had been given, the 
Duke of York imagined-that he was now firmly fixed in the Pro- 
tectorſhip. But he ſoon found that he was miſtaken, The Queen, 
who dreaded to fee a prince who had ſuch pretenſions to the 
crown in poſſeſſion of ſo much power, laboured, by every -infi- 
nuating ſeductive art, to gain a majority of the Lords to conſent 


to the revocation of the Duke's commiſſion, Having ſucceeded in 


this, the King came into the Houſe of Peers, February 25. and 


declared, that he was in perfect health, and that there was now | 


no need of a Protector; he therefore requeſted their conſent to re- 
voke the Duke of York's commiſſion; which was granted T7. 

The Duke of York, chagrined to ſee himſelf thus 6utwitted by 
a woman, and unexpeQtedly deprived of all his power, left the 
court, and retired, with the Earls of Saliſbury and Warwick, into 
Yorkſhire, where they had frequent meetings and conſultations. 
The Queen was not ignorant of thoſe meetings; and, dreading 
their conſequences, ſhe formed a plot to enſnare her three moſt 
formidable enemies at once, and get them into her power. As 


London was not a proper place for executing her deſign, ſhe con- 
ducted the King towards Coventry, under the pretenoe of giving 


him the country air and exerciſe, for the benefit of his health. 
When the court arrived at Coventry, the King wrote, in the moſt 
preſſing terms, to the Duke of York, the Earls of Saliſbury and 
Warwick, to come and attend a council on affairs of the greateſt 

moment. Theſe noblemen, ere no danger, fee. our on 
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their journey with a moderate retinue; but when they approach- 
ed the city, having received a meſſage from a ſeeret friend at 
court, charging them not to enter Coventry, but to fly for their 
lives, they turned, and fled different ways with great precipita- 
tion. The Duke of York took ſhelter in. his caſtle of Wigmore, 
the Earl of Saliſbury in his caſtle of Middleham in Yorkſhire, and 
the Earl of Warwick at Calais. The diſperſion of theſe noble- 
men produced a temporary calm, and the court returned | to — 
minſter. 

As the Engliſh had 1 advantage of the violent actions 
which raged in France in the reign of Charles VI. ſo the French 
were diſpoſed to take advantage of the no leſs violent factions 
- which now prevailed in England. But their ewn wounds were 
not yet ſo well healed, as to enable them to infli very deep ones 
on their enemies. The Marſhal de Brezé landed 4000 men, Au- 
guſt 28. near Sandwich; and, after a long and bloody conflict, 
got poſſeſſion of the place, plundered it, and immediately re- em- 
barked his troops, not daring to remain on ſhore ſo much as one 
night . About the ſame time a body of Britons landed in Corn- 

wall, plundered a few villages, and re-embarked with re pre- 
cipitation . 

The Archbiſhop of Canterbury, with ſeveral other FOR and 
great men, alarmed at theſe attempts of foreign enemies, and 
ſtill more at the diſcord which reigned amongſt the nobility at 
home, laboured earneſtly to put an end to that diſcord, and bring 
about a coalition of parties. The King entered warmly into this 
. ſcheme; and meſſengers were ſent with letters to all the great 
men of both parties, requiring and entreating them to 'come to 
London for that moſt neceſſary purpoſe. Neither of the two par- 
ties was at this time ſo predominant as to dare to diſobey ſo rea- 
ſonable a requiſition. They came therefore from all quarters, but 
full of mutual diſtruſt and hatred, attended by numerous retinues 
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of armed men. The Duke of York, the Earls of Saliſbury and 
Warwick, with the chief men of their party, were lodged in Lon- 
don, where they were ſecured from danger by the favour; of the 
citizens, and the vigilance of Sir Godfrey Bollen, Lord Mayor, 
(who patrolled the ſtreets every night with a great body of armed 
men), as well as by their own followers. The noblemen of the 
court- party were lodged in Weſtminſter and the ſuburbs of 
London. After ſeveral conferences, a ſeeming reconciliation was 
concluded, and drawn up in the form of a decree, | pronounced 


by the King, March 24. as. arbitrator between the two parties 


To render this reconciliation more conſpicuous, there was a ſo- 
lemn proceſſion of both parties, on the day after,” to St Paul's 
church, the Duke of York leading the Queen, and one of his 
party walking hand in hand with one of the other party, * 
all the external appearances of the moſt perfect cordiality f. 
it was ſoon difcovered that theſe appearances were deceitful. 

Soon after this proceſſion, the Duke of York and the Earl of 
Saliſbury retired to York, and the Earl'of Warwick to his govern- 
ment of Calais; from whence he was recalled in the month of July, 
to anſwer to certain complaints made againſt him by the mer- 
chants of Lubeck f. While he was in London attending this 
buſineſs, as he returned from court, September 9. he was in great 
danger of being killed in a fray that aroſe between ſome of the 
King's ſervants and ſome of his retinue. With great difficulty he 
made his way to the river, got into his barge, and eſcaped to 
London |. The Earl, and almoſt all the world, believed chat this 
was a plot formed againſt his life, by the Queen and the young 
Duke of Somerſet; he complained loudly of it as a flagrant vio- 
lation of the late agreement, and haſtened into the north to con- 


ſult with his father and the Duke of York. In this conſultation. 


it was determined to be upon . guard, to put no truſt ul _ 
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moſt ſolemn engagements of their enemies, and to depend upon 
their own ſtrength and courage for their ſafety. About the end 
of the year the Earl of Warwick returned to. Calais. 

The Earl of Saliſbury, having made fruitleſs applications to 
court for the puniſhment of thoſe who had infulted his ſon, the 
Earl of Warwick, in London, collected his friends and vaſſals in 
the north, and marched with them towards Wales, to join the 


Duke of York, who. was raiſing his forces in thoſe parts, accor- 


ding to the concerted plan. But he was interrupted in his march 
by the Lord Audley, who placed himſelf directly in his way, on 
Bloreheath, on the borders of Staffordſhire and Shropſhire, Sep- 
tember 22. at the head of 10, ooo men, which he had raiſed in 
Cheſhire, and the paris adjacent, where the Lancaſtrian intereſt 
prevailed. The Earl of Saliſbury, whoſe forces did not exceed 
5000, ſupplied his want of ſtrength by a ſtratagem. The two 
armies being encamped on the oppoſite banks of a narrow, but 
deep and rapid rivulet, he drew up his archers as near the brink 
as poſſible, on Sunday morning, September 23. and gave them 


directions to diſcharge a flight of arrows againſt their enemies, 


and then retire in ſeeming diſorder. Lord Audley, deceived by 
theſe appearances, paſſed the rivulet, with his principal officers, 
in great haſte, and little order. In this ſituation, before one half 
of their troops had joined them, they were attacked with great 
fury by their enemies, and after a fierce conflict, defeated; the 
Lord Audley, with 2400 of his men, remaining dead on the field f. 

The Earl of Saliſbury, after his victory, proceeded on his 


march, and joined the Duke of Vork at Ludlow; where the Earl 


of Warwick ſoon after arrived from Calais, with a body of choice 
troops, commanded, under him, by two renowned warriors, Sir 
Andrew Trollop and Sir John Blunt. The King, Queen, and 
court Lords, having raiſed an army, advanced to meet their ene- 
mies, and encamped at Ludiford, near Ludlow, October 13. de- 
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figning to give battle next day. But, in the mean time, an un- A. D. 1480. 
expected event happened, which prevented an action, and produ- . 
ced one of thoſe ſudden, ſurpriſing revolutions, which were ſo 
frequent in this period. The Duke of York, in all his conteſts 
with the court, profeſſed the greateſt loyalty to the King, and 
carefully concealed his deſign to ſeize the crown, which was 
known only to a few of his ſpecial confidents. This important 
| ſecret was, either by the Duke himſelf, or ſome of his confidents, 
communicated to Sir Andrew Trollop; who being really attached 
to the houſe of Lancaſter, deſerted to the King with the troops 
under his command, in the night of October 13. Several others, 
induced by a proclamation of pardon from the King, diſcovered 
_ a diſpoſition to imitate their example, or at leaſt to. depart: to their 
own homes. The Duke of York, and his chief friends, ſtruck with 
conſternation, and not knowing whom to truſt, determined to 
ſave themſelves by flight. The Duke, with his ſecond ſon, the 
Earl of Rutland, fled through Wales into Ireland. His eldeſt 
ſon, the Earl of March, with the Earls of Saliſbury and Warwick, 
made their eſcape into Devonſhire, and from thence to Calais, 
where they landed, November 2. *, In this manner, the lately- 
triumphant Yarkiſts: were diſperſed, and ſeemingly ruined, in a 
moment, and without a bloß. 
To puſh this unexpected advantage as far as poſlible, a kind of 8 
packed parliament was ſummoned to meet at Coventry, Novem- 
ber 20.; in which the Duke of York, with his two ſons, Edward 
Earl of March and Edmund Earl of Rutland, the Earls of Sa- 
liſbury and Warwick, the Lord Chnton, and many knights and 
gentlemen, were attainted as traitors, and their eſtates confiſ- 
cated f. | 
But this gale of proſperity was of ſhort duration ; and another AI note. 
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of thoſe furprifing changes of fortune, which were ſo frequent in 
this memorable contelt between the houſes of York and Lancaſter, 
and gave this period of our haſtory ſo much the air of a romance, 
very ſoon took place. The Queen, determined to deſtroy the 
friends of the family of York, perſuaded the King to ſend.com- 
miſſioners into thoſe parts of the kingdom where they moſt a- 
bounded, to try and puniſh all who had been. concerned in any 
of the late inſurrections. This excited the moſt terrible alarms, 
and made the people look around them for protection from im- 
pending ruin. The people of Kent, who were particularly ob- 
noxious, ſent meſſen gers to the Lords at Calais, earneſtly intreat- 
ing them to come over, and promiſing that the whole county 
would join them on their landing, Theſe Lords, burning with 
the moſt ardent deſires to retrieve their loſſes, and take venge- 
ance on their enemies, joyfully accepted of the invitation, and 
landed at Sandwich with only 1 500 of their followers. They were 
immediately joined by the Lord Cobham, with . 4000 well-armed 
troops; and ſo general was the rifing in their favour, that they 
entered London, July 2. with an army of 40, ooo men. 

In the mean time, the Queen, with thoſe Lords and ee 
who adhered to the houſe of Lancaſter, having collected an army 
at Coventry, (which was then called the Queen's chamber), march- 
ed towards Londen. But their enemies ſaved them the trouble 
of ſo long a march: for the Earls of March and Warwick, with 
the Lords Cobham and Bourchier, at the head of 25, ooo of their 
beſt troops, departed from London to meet them; and the two 
armies came in ſight of each other, July 10. near Northampton; 


where a bloody battle was fought, in which the Yorkiſts obtain 


ed a complete victory. The Duke of Buckingham, who com- 
manded the royal army, the Earl of Shrewſbury, the Lords 


Beaumont and Egermont, with many knights and gentlemen, 


were killed; as the commanders on the other fide had 4 par- 
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ticular directions to their ſoldiers to ſpare none of the nobility or 
gentry. The Queen, with her ſon the Prince of Wales, fled with 
only a few perſons in their company; and after ſkulking for ſome 
time in different places, they took ſhelter in Scotland ; where they 
arrived in a very wretched e having been robbed of thats 
money and baggage by the way *. 

After the battle, the victorious Earls found the King i in his tent 
almoſt alone, treated him with great reſpect, and carried him in 
a kind of proceſſion into Northampton. Having reſted, and re- 
freſhed their troops in that place three days, they ſet out on their 
return to London, entered that capital in. triumph, July 16. and 
lodged the King in the Biſhop's palace 7. This conteſt” ſeem- 
ed now to be at an end; the chief ſupporters of the houſe of 
Lancaſter being Killed or taken priſoners, the Queen, with her 
ſon, expelled the kingdom, and the weak, unhappy Henry in 
the hands of his enemies. But torrents of blood were yet to flow 
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before it was determined; owing, on the one hand, to the politi- 


cal timidity of the Duke of York, and, on the other, to the —— 
vity and undaunted ſpirit of Queen Margaret. 
Immediately after the victory at Northampton, e were 
ſent into Ireland, to inform the Duke of York of the fucceſs of his 
friends, and intreat him to return to England. In the mean 
time, his party being in poſſeſſion of all the power of the King, 


as well as of his perſon, did not neglect to employ it for the be- 


nefit of themſelves and their friends; though they paid more re- 


Parliament. 


gard to juſtice than is commonly done on fimilar occafions T. 


They iſſued writs in the King's name, July 30. for a parliament 


to meet at Weſtminſter, October 7. directed to all the Peers of 


both parties, without diſtinction, and permitted the members of 
the Houſe of Commons to be elected according to law |. Two 
days after the meeting of parliament, the Duke of York reached 


J. Wethamſtede, p. 480. Hall, f. 94. Stow, p. 409. + Ibid, 
t Rym. Feed, tom. 10. P. 459-460, [I Cotton Abridg. p. 665. 
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| 5h hg minſter-hall, and went directly to the Houfe of Peers; where, 
| ſtanding under the royal canopy, he laid his right hand on the 
| | cuſhion, and ſeemed to expect an invitation to place himſelf in 
the throne. In this he was diſappointed. A ſolemn filence reign- 
ed in the Houſe for ſome moments. At length the Archbiſhop 
of Canterbury aſked him, if he would go with him, and wait 
upon the King; to which the Duke, in great agitation, replied, — 
* I know no perſon to whom I owe that mark of reſpect, which 
** 15 more juſtly due to myſelf from all others; — then _ 
ried out of the Houſe *®, 
The Duke of York having made this diſcovery of his defign to 
claim the crown, did not affect to keep it any longer a ſecret. A 
few days after, (October 16.), he, by his counſel, gave in to 
both Houſes a formal claim of the crown, with his pedigree on 
which that claim was founded, deriving his deſcent from Lionel 
Duke of Clarence, third ſon of Edward III. and elder brother to 
John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancafter, from whom Henry VI. was 
deſcended. This claim and pedigree (which was perfectly clear, 
and well authenticated) was laid before the King; whole counſel, 
a few days after, preſented arguments in ſupport of his title, and 
objections to the claim of the Duke of York ; which were com- 
municated to that prince, and anſwered in his name. This great 
cauſe, having been thus pleaded by the parties, was debated ſeve- 
ral days in parliament; and, as it is ſaid, with great freedom; one 
party ſupporting the title of the houſe of Lancaſter; on the grounds 
of — parliamentary ſettlements — long poſſeſſion and frequent 
| oaths of fealty ; the other contending for the ſuperior right of the 
© . ER - houſe of York, as deſcended from the eldeſt branch of the royal 
| family. After long and warm debates, the following compromiſe 
was. propoſed, adopted, and formed into an act of parliament, 
® The above account of this tranſaQion is taken from J. Wethamſtede, Abbot of St 


Alban's, (who was probably preſent), and is more worthy of credit than the accounts 
of later hiſtorians, 


November 
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November 1. viz. That Henry ſhall continue King a ag his 
life, and, That the Duke of Lork, or his heir, ſhall ſucceed to 
the crown on Henry's death, Many other ſtipulations were add- 
ed, to ſecure the ſucceſs of this ſcheme *, But conteſts for a 
crown are not ſo eafily compromiſed; and though this arrange- 
ment ſeemed to ſatisfy both, it in teality ſatisfied neither of the 
contending! parties. The late parliament at Coventry, which had 
attainted the Duke of York and his friends, was declared to have 
been no lawful parliament, and all its acts reſcinded Tf. 

The calm produced by the above compromiſe was very ſhort, 
and many circumſtances portended an approaching ſtorm. The 
whale nation was now divided into two parties; the one diſtin- 
guiſhed by the red roſe, the badge of the houſe of Lancaſter, the 


other by the white roſe, the badge of the houſe of York. Two 


hiſtorians, who flourithed in thoſe unhappy rimes, have drawn a 
moſt affecting picture of che diſtracted ſtate of the country, and 
che violent animofity of the two parties . The chief ſtrength of 
the Lancaſtrian party lay in the north, and of the York party in 
London, the ſouth of England, and marches of Wales; though 


both had partizans in every corner of the kingdom, * fre- 


quently in the fame family. 

The King, or rather the Duke of York in his name; lehr a re- 
quiſition to the Queen to return to court with her ſon Prince Ed- 
ward. But that princeſs had other deſigiis in view. She had met 
with a kind reception in Seotland; che young King; James III. 
being nearly related to the fatdily of Laueaſter. Many martial 
adventurers of that nation eſpouſed her cauſe, and ſhe was there 
joineit by the Dukes of Somerſet and Exeter, and other fugiti ves 
of her party; who being united, formed à ſmall? army, with 


which ſhe entered England. The Earls of Norttomberland and 
T7 019: mne 10 100 , 74 
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Weſtmoreland, with the other Barons, knights, and gentlemen 
of the northern counties, crowded to her ſtandard; and ſhe ſoon 


ſaw herſelf at the head of an army of 20,000 men; whth- * 
ſhe marched ſouthward *. 

The Duke of York, receiving intelligence of this invaſion, - com- 
mitted the cuſtody of the King's perſon, and the guard of the 
city, to the Duke of Norfolk and the Earl of Warwick; ſent his 
eldeſt ſon, Edward, into the marches of Wales, to raiſe an army; 
and then, December 2. ſet out from London, attended by his ſe- 
cond ſon, Edmund Earl of Rutland, and his friend the Earl of 
Saliſbury, with a ſmall body of troops. He proceeded north- 
ward, by eaſy marches, to give his friends an opportunity of 
joining him; and when he reached Wakefield, December 24. his 
army amounted to 5000 men, There he received the diſagreeable 
news, that the Queen was approaching with an army four times 
the number of his; which obliged him to conduct his troops into 


his caſtle of Sandal, where he was beſieged. He probably deſign- 


ed to remain on the defenſive, till he was joined by his ſon the 


Earl of March; but either want of proviſions, - too great confi- 
dence in the courage of his troops,—or the inſults of the beſiegers, 
made him change his mind, and reſolve to give the enemy battle, 
contrary (it is ſaid) to the advice of his two great confidents, the 
Earl of Sahſbury and Sir David Hall F. Accordingly he drew up 
his little army in order of battle, on the morning of December 30, 


and marched down the hill towards the enemy. The Duke of 


Somerſet, who commanded the Queen's army, had advanced 
the Earl of Wiltſhire, with a body of troops on one wing, and 
the Lord Clifford on the other, with orders to lie concealed till 
the battle began, and then to attack the flanks and rear of the 


enemy. The Duke of York attacked the main body, commanded 


by the Duke of Somerſet, with great fury; but was inſtantly ſur- 
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rounded, and in half an hour he and 2800 of his men were 
killed, and almoſt all the reſt taken priſoners *. ITE 

The Queen and her partiſans were immoderately elated with 
this victory, and made a cruel uſe of it, imagining that it was de- 
ciſive. The Lord Clifford murdered in cold blood, on the bridge 
of Wakefield, the Earl of Rutland, a young prince of exquiſite 
beauty and great hopes. The ſame ferocious baron, having found 
the body of the Duke of York on the field, cut off. the head, put 
it on a ſpear, and preſented it to the Queen, who' commanded it, 
with a paper crown upon it, to be placed on che walls of York f. 
The Earl of Saliſbury was taken priſoner, and, with ſeveral 
knights and gentlemen, ſent to Pomfret, and there beheaded, 
without trial, and without mercy. The Queen's army conſiſted 
chiefly of the borderers of both nations, who had been allured to 
her ſtandard by the promiſe of permiſſion to plunder all the coun- 
try beyond Trent. This permiſſion they now uſed, and marked 
their way with deſolation as they advanced ſouthward, plunder- 
ing, and often burning mn monaſteries, and private xy 
without diſtinction TP. 

Edward Earl of March was at Glouceſter how he . the 
melancholy tidings of his father's death, and the deſtruction of 
his army. Though he was much afflicted at the loſs of ſo good 
a parent, and ſo many friends, he was not diſpirited, but march- 
ed immediately to Shrewſbury, at the head of 23,000 men, to 
meet the Queen and her victorious army. Here he received in- 
telligence, that. Jaſper Tudor, Earl of Pembroke, uterine - brother 


to King Henry, and the Earl of Wiltſhire and Ormond, were fol- 


lowing him with a conſiderable army of Welſh and Iriſh ; which 


determined him to turn back to encounter theſe enemies in the 


* Wethamſtede, p. 489. Contin. Hiſt: Croyl. p. 35. Hall, f. 99. Stow; p. 412. 
+ Wethamſtede, a contemporary writer, ſays CERT PR CRY and 


beheaded on the field of battle. J. Wetham. p. 489. 
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firſt place. The two armies met, February 2. at Mortimer's croſs, 
near Hereford, where a bloody battle was fought, in which the 


Earl of March, now Duke of York, obtained a complete victory. 


The two Earls made their eſcape, leaving 3800 of their men dead 
on the field; but Sir Owen Tudor, father to the Earl of Pembroke, 
with ſeveral other knights and gentlemen, were taken and be- 
. RY Por HPO 


- cruel conteſt 


The Queen was on "48 earch to Landes WH a hr the 
news of this defeat of her friends; and though ſhe was much de- 
jected by it, ſhe determined to proceed, in hopes of getting poſ- 
ſeſſion of the capital, and of the King's perſon; before the young 
Duke of York could come to their relief, But when ſhe reached 
St Alban's, ſhe found the Duke of Norfolk and the Earl of War- 
wick, with the King in their company, and a numerous army, 
ready to obſtruct her progreſs. On the morning of Shrove-Tueſ- 
day, February 17. the Queen's troops attempted to force their way 


through the town of St Alban's ; but were repulſed, with conſi- 


derable loſs, by a ſtrong body of archers poſted in the market- 
place; which obliged them to turn up a lane, through which, 


after a ſharp conflict, they gained the open fields. 


Here they 


found the main body of the enemy ready to receive them, and a 
fierce action immediately commenced. The victory for ſome time 
remained doubtful; but the Lord Lovelace, who commanded the 


Kentiſh men, either through cowardice or treachery, turning his 


back, the whole army fell into diſorder, The Duke of Norfolk 
and the Earl of Warwick, knowing that immediate death would 
be the conſequence of their being taken, made their eſcape, and 
left the Queen in poſſeſſion of the field. Thus three pitched battles, 
all of them very bloody, were fought in leſs than two months, of 


which we have few examples in hiſtory. 


At the beginning of the battle, the King was lefe in his tent, 


Fall, f,1-0, Hollingſh. p. 1304. Stow, p. 413. 
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under the care of the Lord Bonvile, who would have made his 
eſcape, but was perſuaded. by the King to ſtay, with him, upon 
his royal promiſe for his , ſafety. - But he was beheaded after the 
battle, without the leaſt regard to the King's: promiſe, the laws of 
war, or the dictates of humanity. Henry was conducted to Lord 
Chſſord's tent, where he had a tender interview with his Queen 
and ſon. At the Queen s deſire, he knighted the Prince of Wales, 


with thirty young noblemen and gentlemen, who had n e 
ed themſelves in the preceding action *. 


If the Queen could have . 
her victory at St Alban's, ſhe might perhaps have obtained admit 
tance. But this was not in her power. Her troops, in oppoſition 
to the moſt peremptory commands, ſpent ſeveral days in plun- 
dering St Alban's, and the adjacent country, and puſhed their ra- 
vages. to the very gates of the city. This gave the citizens time 


to recover from their conſternation,” and inſpired them with a re- 


ſolution to. expoſe themſelves to any danger, rather chan admit 
fuch ſavage plunderers. They even ſtopped a few waggons load- 
ed with proviſions, which the magiſtrates ſent to the Queen at 
her deſire. Deſpairing, therefore, of gaining the capital, upon 
receiving intelligence that the Duke of York was advancing at the 
head of a ſuperior army, ſhe was obliged to relinquiſh all the ad- 
vantages of her victory, and retire- with her army into 
north f. 

The Earl K after his defeat, collected the of 
his ſcattered troops, and joined the Duke of York at Chipping- 
Norton; which rendered the army of that prince ſuperior to that 
of his enemies, and encouraged him to advance with a deſign to 
give them battle. But finding that they bad decamped, inſtead of 
purſuing them, he proceeded to the capital, into which he enter- 
ed, February 28. amidſt the loudeſt acclamations of the citizens; 
and on the following days, great crowds of people from Kent, Eſ- 
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ſer, and the neighbouring counties, came to the city to join his 
ſtandard. Edward wifely determined to improve the preſent fa- 


vourable opportunity. His army being muſtered in Sr John's 
fields, on Sunday March 2. and a prodigious multitude of the ci- 


tirens come out to view it, the Lord Fauconbridge, who ſuper- 


intended the muſter, took an opportunity to harangue the people, 
—on the unfitneſs of King Henry for government, —on the miſ- 
fortunes of his reign,—and on his violation of the late ſolemn 
agreement, by attempting to deprive the Duke of York of the ſuc- 
ceſſion; and concluded with aſking them, if they would have 
Henry to reign over them any longer? on which they cried out, 
No! no! He then aſked them, if they would have Edward Duke 


.of York for their King ? To which they anſwered in the affirma- 


tive, with the loudeſt acclamations; and ſent a deputation to Ed- 
ward, to beſeech him to aſſume rhe government. A great council 


was aſſembled next day, of all the prelates, nobles,” chief magi- 


ftrates, and principal gentlemen in and about London; to which 
Edward, in perſon, explained his title to the crown, and inſiſted 
on that article of the late ſolemn agreement, by which it was ſti- 
pulated, © That if King Henry attempted in any way to break 

& the ſaid agreement, the crown ſhould immediately devolve to the 
* Duke of York, or his heirs; and then left the council to conſider 


what he had repreſented. The council, after a ſhort deliberation, 


bang mare agreed, That Henry of Lancaſter had forfeited his 

right to enjoy the crown during his life; and that it was now 
« devolved to Edward Duke of Tork; and concluded with en- 
treating him to accept of that crown which was his undoubted 
right. Edward, after a ſhort apology for his youth and inexperience, 
complied with their requeſt. On Tueſday, March 4. the young 
King (for ſo he was now called) went in proceſſion to St Paul's, 
where Te Deum was ſung ; from thence he proceeded to Weſtmin- 
ſter-hall; where, being ſeated on the throne, with the ſceptre in 


his hand, he received the homage of the great men who were pre- 
ſent. 
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ſent. He was then conducted into the church, ſeated in the g. 
ſeat, and offered at the ſhrine of St Edward &. h | 
Thus ended the inglorious unhappy reign of Henry VI. who 
loſt all the conqueſts of his illuſtrious father, and the hereditary 
dominions of his family in France, and at laſt the crown. of Eng- 
land. His perſonal appearance was mean, his countenance me- 
lancholy and unmeaning, bearing little or no reſemblance to the 
handſome, ſtrong, and active Henry V. and the beautiful —_ 
Katharine, But the weakneſs of his underſtanding, and the 
lity of his temper, were his moſt fatal defects; the one "IST A 


him quite unfit for holding the reins of government himſelf, the 


| other making him a paſſive inſtrument in the hands of thoſe by 


whom he was ſurrounded. In private life, he was harmleſs and 


inoffenfive, devout, (according to the mode of thoſe times), chaſte, 


temperate, humble in proſperity, and patient in adverſity : bur | 


the weakneſs of his underftanding degraded all his virtues. In a 
word, Henry VI. was much fitrer for a monk than for a monarch, 
and would have made a better figure in a cloiſter than in a court f. 
But that infignificancy which loſt him his crown, faved his life; 


for when he fell into the hands of his fucceſfor, he permitted 


him to live, not thinking his death neceſſary to his own feeurity. 

Henry VI. cannot be conſidered as an uſurper; and the defence 
which he made for himſelf, when he was accuſed of that crime 
in the Tower, feems to be ſarisfaQory : © My father (faid he) and 
«* grandfather were Kings of England: I was enthroned when I 
« was an infant, crowned when I was a child, received the vo- 


Character of 
Henry VI. 


Henry VI. no- 
uſurper. 


* luntary homage of all my ſubjects, and enjoyed the royal au- 


« thority, unchallenged, almoſt forty years . He reigned thirty- 
eight years and fix months, His only child, Edward Prince of 
Wales, was now in the 7th year of his age, We {hall afterwards 


hear of his unhappy fate. b | 
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| | DWARD IV. was 'in the bloom of youth, being hardly 
a rh nineteen years of age, when he aſcended the throne of Eng- 


Edward neee ex- 
beyond his years. Inſtead of ee eee 
ments, he applied to buſineſs with ſo much ardour, that the firſt 
divifion of his army, conducted by the Earl of Warwick, left 
London, March 7.3 and, five days after, be followed with the 
reſt of his forces. On that ſame day, he gaye a ſpecimen of that 
cruelty which afterwards ſtained his character, by ordering the 
execution of one Walter Walker, a grocer, for having ſpoken con- 
temptuouſly of his title to the crown. His army increaſed as he 
advanced; and when he reached Pomfret, March 27. he found 

| hinafelf at the head of a gallant army, of helme 49999. and 
50,000 men 
Battle of Queen Margaret, e eee 
. into the north, had been very active in reeruiting their army, which 
now lay at York, and amounted to 60,000 men, The Dube of So- 
merſet was appointed commander in chief; who, leaving the 
King, Queen, and Prince of Wales, with a proper guard, at York, 
marched out to meet the enemy, March 28. On that day, the paſs 
at Ferrybridge was eagerly diſputed by advanced parties of both 
armies; and, after two bloody ſkirmiſhes, was fecured by the 
Yorkiſts, who there paſſed the river Arc, Early i in the N 
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with the moſt violent animoſity againſt one another, were drawn 
up in order of battle on the fields between the two villages Sax- 
ton and Towton, about ten miles ſouth of Vork. Edward iſſued 
orders to his troops to take no priſoners, and give no quarter; 
nor is it improbable that the orders on the other fide were in the 
ſame ſanguinary ſtrain, | The action began at nine in the morn- 
ing, in the midſt of a heavy ſhower of fnow, which was blown 
with great violence in the faces of the Lancaſtrians, and prevented 
them from ſeeing the enemy diſtinctly, or judging rightly of their 
diſtance. The Lord Fauconbridge, taking advantage of this cir- 
cumſtance, commanded his archers, to advance briſkly a few 
paces, and ſhoot their flight- arrows with all their force, and then 
fall back. Theſe arrows, being light, reached the Lancaſtrians, 
and made them almoſt empty their quivers at too great a diſtance, 
The Yorkiſts then advanced ; and; pouring in ſhowers of arrows 
upon their enemies, did great execution, and made them ruſh' on 
to a cloſe engagement, with ſwords, ſpears, battle-axes, and other 


inſtruments of death. The conflict now became general, fierce, 


and bloody, and ſo continued between four and five hours, vic- 
tory ſometimes ſeeming to incline to the one ſide, and ſometimes to 
the other. At length, towards evening, the Lancaſtrians began to 
recoil; and, being hard preſſed, they broke, and fled on all ſides, 
and were purſued with great ſlaughter. This was. one of the 
moſt bloody battles that ever was fought in Britain. Thoſe who 
vere employed to number and bury the dead, (as we are told by 


a contemporary writer who lived near the ſcene of action], de- 


clared, that their number amounted to 38, oo Amongſt theſe 
were many perſons of rank and fortune; as the Earls, of Nor- 
thumberland, Weſtmoreland, and, Shrewſbury; the Lords Clif- 
ford, Beaumont, Nevil, k; e Wells, Roos, Scales, Grey, 
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Dacres, and Molinevx ; befides a prodigious number of knights 
and gentlemen . This was the fourth pitched battle fought in 


leſs than three months in England, in which above 60,000 of her 


braveſt fons periſhed; among whom were ſeveral princes of the 


blood, and many of the prime nobility. 
The Dukes of Somerſet and Exeter, when they ſaw that all was 


loſt, rode full ſpeed to York, attended by ſeveral Lords and 


gentlemen; and, taking with them the King, Queen, and Prince 
of Wales, fled into Scotland; and never thought themſelves ſafe 
till they had reached the capital of that kingdom f. 
Edward, not fatiated with all the blood that had been ſpilt in 
battle, cauſed much noble blood to be ſhed on the ſcaffold. The 


Earl of Devonſhire, and Sir W. Hill, being taken in their flight, 


were beheaded at York, and their heads ſet up on the walls of 
that city; from which thoſe of the Duke of York and the Earl of 
Saliſbury were taken down. The Earl of Ormond and Wilt- 
ſhire was beheaded at Newcaſtle, and Sir 2 — at Hex- 
ham 4. 

After celebrating the feaſt of Eaſter at York, Edward marched 
as far north as Newcaſtle; and having left the Earl of Warwick 
there with a competent force, to keep that part of the country in 
order and ſubjection, he returned to London, June 26.; and 
three days after he was crowned at Weſtminſter wich the ufual 
folemnity |. | 

When Henry VI. with his family and friends, arrived in Scot- 
land, they found that kingdom 1n almoſt as diſtracted a condition 
as that which they had left. James III. was a child of only eight 
years of age; the regents appointed by parliament were divided 
into parties; and the whole country was a ſcene of factions and 
family feuds. The royal and noble fugitives, however, wee, 

Stow, p. 415. J. Werhamſtede, p. 515. Hall, Hen. VI. f. 101. 


+ Hollingfh. p. 1297. Leland's Collectanea, v. 2. p. 499. 1 Stow, p. 415. 
Hall, Edward IV. f. 1. „ p 1313. 
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kindly received and entertained. Queen Margaret ſoon contracted 
a friendſhip with the Queen-Mother, Mary of Gelders, by propo- 
ſing a marriage between the Prince of Wales and her eldeſt daugh · 
ter, which was concluded. She alſo gained the favour of the re- 
gents, by ſurrendering to them the town and caſtle of Ber wick, 
April 25. To counteract theſe Operations of his moſt active 
enemy, Edward ſecretly negotiated an alliance with the potent 
and turbulent Earl of Roſs, and Lord of the Iſles, June 2. and 
gave the Earl of Warwick a commiſſion to treat with the regents 
of Scotland for a truce, July 18. T. This prevented a national 
declaration from Scotland in favour of the exiled family, but did 


Nr ER of all A n 


eauſe 
Edward, am ws hd that crown 2a: has which ke had 


gained by arms, iſſued writs, May 23. ſummoning a parliament 


to meet at Weſtminſter, July 6.; but the unſettled ſtate of the 
country, and the dread of an invaſion from Scotland, cauſed it 


to be prorogued to November 4. . 80 many of the nobility had 


fallen in battle, or died on the ſcaffold, or had been driven into 


exile, that there remained only one Duke, four Earls, one Viſ- 
count, and twenty-nine Barons, Who were” ſummoned to this 
parliament. Henry IV. was declared to have been an uſurper ; 
the right of Edward IV. to the crown was acknowledged and 
confirmed ; the poſterity of Henry of, Derby, commonly called 
Henry IV. were declared incapable of holding any eſtate or digni- 
ty in any part of the Engliſh dominions for ever; Henry VI. late 
King of England, Margaret late Queen, Edward called Prince of 
' Wales, the Dukes of Somerſet and Exeter, the Earls of Northum- 


berland, Devonſhire, and Pembroke, with a prodigious number 


of Lords, knights, and gentlemen; were attainted; the Heirs of 
all thoſe of the York party. who had been condemned #$*traitors' 


T2 
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A.D. 1465 by the other party when they were predominant, were reſtored 
r to the eſtates and honours of their anceſtors; and, in a word, 
every thing was done the victoriaus prince thought fit to dictate; 
for which he gave them many thanks, and made them many 
promiſes, in a ſpeech from the throne, at the end of the ſeſſion. 
Rewards. At the concluſion of this ſeſſion of parliament, in which ſo 
many great eſtates had been forfeited, Edward enriched his 
friends with the ſpeils of his enemies; and, to gratify their am- 
| | bition, he raiſed ſome of them to additional honours. His eldeſt 
| brother George was created Duke of Clarence, and his youngeſt 
brother Richard, Duke of Glouceſter; the Lord Fauconbridge was 
made Earl of Kent, Lord Bourchier, Earl of Eſſex, and Sir John 
Nevil, Wein to the Earl of WON, was made Lord Monta- 
cute 7. | 
a ot. "ns was 8 attenti ve to puniſh his enemies, chan to re- 
Puniſuments ward his friends. John de Vere, Earl of Oxford, with Aubray 
de Vere, his ſon, and ſeveral knights and gentlemen of the Lan- 
caſtrian party, nnr on Tower-hill, in February A. D. 
1462 J. f 
Queen Mars While Edward-1 was *** labouriog by all means to * himſelf 
— Sn. tf firmly on the throne, his moſt formidable adverſary Queen Mar- 
aud return. gaxet was labouring with equal ardour to procure forces to pull 
him down. Finding that ſhe could not bring the regents of 
Scotland to declare war againſt Edward, ſhe, with the Duke of 
Somerſet, and a ſmall retinue, failed to the continent, to ſolicit 
ſuccours from the King of France, and her other potent friends. 
Though Lewis XI. who had lately mounted the throne of France, 
was one of the moſt ſelfiſh unfeeling princes that ever lived, he 
could not refuſe a ſeemingly kind reception to ſo near a relation 
in ſo great diſtreſs, But the unhappy Queen, after long and ear- 
neſt ſolicitations, at laſt diſcovered that no effectual ſuccours were 
Parliament. Hiſt. vol. 2. p. 311.—319. | + Id. ibid. Hall, Ed. IV. f. 1. 
t Stow, p. 416. Hollingſh. p. 1313, | 13 
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to be expected from that quarter; and therefore, having obtain- 
tained a loan of 20, ooo livres, and a ſmall body of troops, com- 
manded by Peter de Brezé, Seneſchal of Normandy, ſhe failed for 
England, and after a very ſtormy paſſage arrived off Tinmouth, 
about the end of this year. Being prevented from landing there, 
her fleet was overtaken by a ſtorm, many of the ſhips were put 
on ſhore near Bamburgh caſtle, and that one in which the Queen 
failed got into Berwick, with great difficulty. The French troops 


took ſhelter in Holy Iſland, and were ſoon attacked by a ſuperior. 


force, and the greateſt part of them killed or taken; but their 
commander, with ſome others, made their eſcape to Berwick *. 
Nothing could appear more deſperate than the cauſe of Hen- 
ry VI. and his family at this time. Almoſt all their powerful 
friends in England were either killed in battle, put to death on 
the ſcaffold, or attainted and baniſhed out of the kingdom. Ed- 
ward was negotiating truces with-the Kings of France and Scot- 
land, the only princes from whom they could expect aſſiſtance; 
and there was the greateſt probability that theſe negotiations 
would ſucceed F, Henry Duke of Somerſer, the neareſt rela- 
tion and greateſt ſupport of the houſe of Lancaſter, viewing 
things in this light, yielded to deſpair, and made his peace with 
Edward; and his example was followed by Sir Ralph Percy, and 
many others 1. In a word, Henry, his Queen, and ſon, were 
left almoſt alone at Edinburgh, without friends, without — 
and without any probable ground of hope. | 

But nothing could fubdue the active undaunted ſpirit of Queen 
Margaret. Leaving her huſband and ſon at Edinburgh, ſhe 


failed from Kircudbright, in Galloway, April 8. with four ſhips, 


and landing in Britanny, obtained a preſent of 12,000 crowns 
from that Duke . From thence ſhe proceeded to the court of 


* Monſtreler, tom. 3. p. 91 Hall, Ed. IV. f. 2. Stow, p. 416. | 
+ Rym. Fœd. tom. 11. p. 502. —513. | + Hall, f. 1. Stow, p. 415. 
W. Wyrceſter, p. 403. ä 
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France, where ſhe was treated with becoming reſpect, and ſtood 
godmother to the only ſon of the Duke of Orleans, long after- 
wards Lewis XII“. Here, however, ſhe had the mortification to 
ſee the ambaſſadors of King Edward, who were negotiating a 
truce, well received, and frequently admitted to audiences, The 


truth is, that Margaret was a very unwelcome gueſt at the 


Precautions 
taken by Ed- 
ward. 


A. D. 1464. 


court of France; and, in order to haſten her departure, Lewis, 
after exacting from her an obligation to deliver up Calais as ſoon 
as it was in her power, privately gave her a ſmall body of troops, 
with which ſhe arrived ſafe in Northumberland, -in the month of 
October, expecting that the people of that country would take up 
arms in her fayour. But they, obſerving that ſhe had brought 
but a ſmall number of auxiliaries from France, in general remain- 
ed quiet, which obliged her, after taking a few caſtles, to retire 
into Scotland, where ſhe ſpent the winter . 

Though England enjoyed a kind of peace during the abſence of 
Queen Margaret, Edward ſeems to have been under continual appre- 
henfions of an attack both from France and Scotland, To guard 
againſt theſe attacks, he conſtituted Sir John Nevile, lately created 
Viſcount Montacute, warden of the marches towards Scotland, 
June 1. with power to array all the men in the northern counties, 
between ſixteen and fixty years of age, to repell any invaſion that 
might be made in thoſe parts T. In the beginning of Auguſt, he 
gave a commiſſion to the Earl of Warwick to guard the ſea, with 
a certain number of ſhips and men, probably with an intention 
ro intercept Queen Margaret in her return l. When he received 
intelligence that ſhe had landed in the north, he came with all 
poſſible expedition to York ; but being there. informed that a 
had retired into Scotland, he returned into the ſouth **, 

Queen Margaret, being determined te make an effort to recover 
the crown which ſhe had loſt, before the truce between the two 


nd Villar, tom. 16. P- 454. + W. Wyrceſter, P. 493. 494. ; 
t Rym, Fed. tom. 11. p. 500. | Id, ibid. p. 506. Id. ibid. p. 510. 
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Britiſh kingdoms was concluded, collected all the friends of her 
family who had fled into Scotland, engaged as many of the Scots 


as ſhe could, by the promiſe of rewards, and permiſſion to 


plunder, to enter into her ſervice; and joining all theſe to her 
French auxiliaries, formed a conſiderable army, with which, ac- 
companied by her huſband and ſon, ſhe entered England about 


the middle of April. Her affairs for ſome time wore a favourable - 


aſpect. The caſtles of Bamburgh, Dunſtanburgh, and Alnwick, 
were either taken by her troops, or delivered to her by their go- 
vernors. The Duke of Somerſet, Sir Ralph Percy, and ſeveral 
others who had made their peace with Edward, on hearing. of 
the Queen's ſucceſſes, flew to her ſtandard with their followers *, 
King Edward appears to have been greatly alarmed at the de- 
fection of his pretended friends, and the ſucceſs of his declared 
enemies. He diſpatched the Lord Viſcount Montacute into the 
North, to raiſe his forces in thoſe parts, and obſtruct the progreſs 
of the enemy; and iſſued a proclamation, commanding every 
man in England, from ſixteen to ſixty, to be ready to attend him 
and march againſt his enemies at a day's warning f. Setting 
out from London, attended by a ſplendid train of nobility, and 
a powerful army, he reached York towards the end of May f. 
The fears of King Edward, and the hopes of Margaret, 
were both of ſhort duration; and the Lord Montacute had the 
honour to diſpel the one, and to deſtroy the other. He firſt de- 
feated and killed the brave Sir Ralph Percy at Hedgeley moor 
near Wooller, April 25. ||. Having received a reinforcement 
from the fouth, he advanced towards the main army of the ene- 
my, encamped on a plain called the Levels, near Hexham, attacked 
them in their camp, and, after a long and bloody ſtruggle, ob- 
tained a complete victory, May 15. King Henry made his 
eſcape by the ſwiftneſs of his horſe, and was conduRed into the 


«Hall, Ed. IV. f. 2. Stow, p. 417. + Rym. Fad. tom. 11. p. 524. 
t Id. ibid. p. 524. | Hall, f. 2. Ed. IV. 2 1d. ibid. W. Wyrceſter, p. 498. 
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county of Lancaſter, where he was kindly entertained, and long 
concealed, by the friends of his family. As a reward for this 
deciſive victory, the Lord Montacute was immediately after crea- 
ted Earl of Northumberland, and obtained a grant of the forfeir- 
ed eſtates of the Percy family f. 

Queen Margaret, with her fo Prince Edward, eſcaped from 


- this fatal battle, but purſued a different route from King Henry, 


and were received into Bamburgh caſtle by Sir Ralph Gray 4. 


From thence they ſoon after embarked, with the Duke of Exeter, 


Sir John Forteſcue, the famous lawyer, chancellor to King Hen- 


ry, ſome ladies, knights, and gentlemen, to the number of about 


two hundred, and arrived ſafe at Sluis in Flanders. After viſit- 


ing the Earl of Charolois, deſcended by his mother from the 


houſe of Lancaſter, ſhe proceeded to the court of his father Phihp, 
the good Duke of Burgundy, the' moſt magnificent prince of his 
age. Though Philip had long been on ill terms with her and 
her family, he received the diſconſolate Queen with the greateſt 
tenderneſs, entertained her and her friends in the moſt ſplendid 
manner, and having made her many valuable. preſents, he ſent 


her, under a proper guard, into Lorrain, where ſhe ſettled, with 


her ſon and principal followers, in a caſtle given her, with the 
eſtate annexed to it, by her father Reni, Duke of Anjou, * ti- 
tular King of Naples, Sicily, and Jeruſalem . 


„Fall, f. 2. N + Nye, Ted. b. 1. P 56 | 
2 If the ſtrange adventure mentioned by Monſtrelet, the French hiſtorian of thoſe 
times, ever happened to Queen Margaret and her ſoo, it was moſt probably in their 


flight from this battle. That writer relates, that the Queen and her fon, flying from 


a battle alone, were bewildered in a wood, and fell among a gang of robbers, who 
plundered them of their money, jewels, and every thing valuable; that the robbers 
quarreling and fighting about the diviſion of their booty, the Queen and Prince fled, 
but ſoon after met with another robber, to whom the Queen preſeated the Prince, ſay- 
ing, © Behold, my friend, the ſon of your King, I commit him to your protection; 


Vith which the robber was ſo much affected, that he conducted them to che ſea · ooaſt, 
from whence they ſailed. Monſt. tom. 3. p. 96. 
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The battle of Hexham was very fatal to the friends of the houſe 
of Lancaſter, Beſides thoſe who fell in the action, many of them 
loſt their lives on the -ſcaffold.. Henry Duke of Somerſet; was 
taken, and beheaded the day after, at Hexham, with four others; 
William Taylbois, Earl of Kyme, Thomas Lord Roos, Robert 
Lord Hungerford, and Sir Thomas Fynderne, were taken a few 
days after the battle, and beheaded at Newcaſtle ;. and. twelve 
knights and gentlemen were carried to York, and there executed “. 
Many of the fugitives had taken ſhelter in the caſtle. of Bamburgh, 
which was beſieged by the Earls of Warwick and Northumberland. 
The garriſon capitulated in July, and the Sereno, 0 Ralph 
Gray, was beheaded at Doncaſter f. 

To com plete Edward's good fortune, all the caſtles i in che north 
were reduced in the courſe of this ſummer; and a long truce of 


fifteen years with Scotland was concluded, at York, June 1. by - 


which the King of Scots engaged to give no aid or protection to 
King Henry, his Queen, or ſon, or any of their adherents f. 


Edward, having thus reduced the north to a ſtate of perfect tran- 
quillity, returned into. the ſouth, by ſlow j journeys, ſpending the 


laſt months of this year at different places by the way l. 
In that interval of tranquillity which Edward enjoyed when 
Queen Margaret was at the court of France, he formed a connection 
which involved himſelf, his family, and his ſubjects, in many ca- 
lamities. Being young and amorous, he was captivated by the 
charms of Eliſabeth Widville, widow of Sir John Grey of Groby, 
and daughter of Jaqueline de Luxemburgh Ducheſs. of Bedford, 
by her ſecond huſband; Richard Widville, Lord Rivers. Having 
tried all the arts of ſeduction in vain, he was prompted. by the 
violence of his paſſion, to marry her privately, at 9 May 1. 


* W. Wyrceſter, p. 499. t 4 p. oh. np 
t Nicolfon's Border-Laws, p. 26. ee. p. gg. 3 . 
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A. D. 1463 *®. Conſcious of the imprudence of this ſtep, he kept 
it a profound ſecret during the troubles which enſued. Theſe 


troubles being now over, Edward thought it a proper time to diſ- 


cover the important ſecret; which he did, at Reading, Septem- 
der 29. this year, when Eliſabeth was led to the Abbey church of 
that place, by the Duke of Clarence and the Earl of Warwick, 
and there declared Queen of England, and received the compli- 


ments of all the great men who were preſent T. The part acted 


by the Earl of Warwick in this ſolemnity makes it very impro- 
bable that he had been employed in negotiating a marriage be- 
tween Edward and the Princeſs Bona, fiſter to the Queen of France, 
and that he was enraged at the King for not completing that mar- 
riage; though this is aſſerted by rg of our FIRE both: an- 
cient and modern . | 

The inconveniency of the marriage of a ſovereign with one of 
his own ſubjects ſoon appeared on this occaſion. The court was 
immediately crowded with the Queen's relations, who ingroſſed 
the royal favour, and obtained every thing their avarice or ambi- 
tion prompted them to deſire. The Queen's father was created 
Earl Rivers, appointed Treaſurer of the Exchequer, and Conſtable 
of England ; — her eldeſt brother, Anthony, was married to the 
only daughter of Thomas Lord Scales, with whom he obtained 
that title and a great eſtate; — John, another of her brothers, 
married the old Ducheſs of Norfolk, a lady of immenſe fortune; 
— the danghter and heir of the Duke of Exeter, the King's niece, 
was given in marriage to Sir Thomas Grey, one of the Queen's 
ſons. by her former huſband ; — five of her ſiſters were in a ſhort 
time married to the heirs of five of the greateſt families in Sg 


oe Fabian, vol, 2. Ea 


+ W. Wyrceſter, p. 5oc. 
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and . Such a prodigious flow of proſperity could hardly fail to 
render this favourite family a little inſolent, and to draw upon 
them the envy and indignation of ' thoſe from whom they inter- 
cepted the ſmiles and bounty of their ſovereign. But theſe paſſions 
did not appear p - nor n any fatal b the ſome 
time, 

Secure.on the fide of Scotland by the late truce «for fikcen years, 
Edward laboured to procure ſimilar ſecurity from the princes on 
the continent, that the Lancaſtrians might not receive aid from 
any quarter, to enable them to diſturb his government. With 
this view, he ſent the great Earl of Warwick, at the head of a 


ſplendid embaſſy, in the ſpring of this year, to negotiate treaties 


of peace, or truces, with the Earl of Charolois, the Dukes of Bur- 


gundy and Britanny, and the King of France, who had all diſco- 


vered ſome compaſſion for the exiled family. But the ambaſſa- 
dors found all theſe princes ſo keenly engaged in the war called 
the Public- good, that they had little leiſure to attend to negotia- 


tions; which is probably the reaſon that the commiſſions to the 


ſame ambaſſadors were renewed the n year, pen ſhort 
truces were concluded F. „ ; 

In the mean time Edward was employed at 501 tara 
for the coronation of his beloved conſort. In honour of that ſo- 
| lemnity, he made no fewer than thirvy-ſeven Knights of the Bath, 
on Thurſday May 23.3 among whom were ſeveral of the chief 
nobility. On Friday the Queen was met at Shooters- hill by the 
Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and citizens of London, nobly mounted, 
and richly dreſſed, and conducted to the Tower; from whence! 


on Saturday, ſhe was carried in a horſe · litter, preceded by the 


ew-made knights, to Weſtminſter, where ſhe was crowned on 
Sunday, by the [Archbiſhop of n e with the uſual cere- 


® Dugdale, vol. 2. p. 231. W. Wyrceſter, p. 50t.—5c6. Rym. Fad.” ave p.581. 
+ Rym. Fad. tom. 11: p. 54-543. p. 562, — 368. W. Wyrceſter, p. og. 304. 
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monies . After the coronation, ma gaificent tournaments were 
held at Weſtminſter ſeveral days. . | 

The unhappy Henry VI. after 3 hardſhips i in his 
concealment, among the friends of his family, in the counties of 
Weſtmoreland and Lancaſter, was betrayed by a monk, and ap- 
prehended by Sir James Harington, as he ſat at dinner in Wad- 
dington- hall, one day in the month of July. Sir James, with the 
aſſiſtance of ſome friends, conducted the captive King to Lon- 


don; for which ſervice he received a grant of the forfeited eſtate 


of Sir Richard Tunſtell F Henry was met at Iflington by his 
greateſt enemy, the Earl of Warwick, who commanded his feet 
to be tied to the ſtirrups, and in other reſpects treated him with 
great indignity 4: A ſufficient proof that the Earl had as yet no 
intention of quarrelling with Edward, or of raiſing Henry again 
to the throne. In this diſgraceful poſture the fallen monarch was 
conducted through the ſtreets of London, after a proclamation 
had been made, that no perſon ſhould ſhew him any marks of 
compaſſion or reſpect. When the proceſſion reached Tower-hill, 
he was compelled to ride three times round the pillory, and then 
lodged in the Tower, where he was treated with a degree of con- 
tempt and cruelty, which to a — ſpirit nn — — 
worſe than death J. * 

George Nevile, Chancellor of England, and brother to ths Earl 
of Warwick, had been tranſlated, in the ſummer of this year, 
from the ſee of Exeter to that of York, and was enthroned in Sep- 
tember, with aſtoniſhing expence and pomp. The Duke of Glou- 
ceſter, the King's brother, and almoſt all the nobiliry, biſhops, 
and great men of the kingdom, were preſent at the magnificent 


feaſt on that occaſion, except the Queen's relations; which ſeems 


to indicate, that a coolneſs had now commenced berween them 


W. Wyrceſler, p. 501. 503, 4 Rym. Fed. tom. 11. p. 54%. W.Wyrceſter, p. 504- 
4 Stow, p. 419. } Monſtrelet, tom. 3. P- 119. | 
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and the family of the Neviles, to whom Edward owed his 


crown *, 

But this 3 had not come to a great height, nor a there 
as yet any appearance of an open breach between Edward and his 
powerful benefactors. For the Earl of Warwick had the honour 
to ſtand godfather to the Princeſs Eliſabeth, of whom the Queen 
was delivered, February 11. at Weſtminſter: 
York and Bedford, the two grandmothers of the royal infant, were 
the godmothers f. the 

While Edward enjoyed the greateſt proſperity, and his court 
was a ſcene of inceſſant triumph and feſtivity, thoſe unhappy no- 
blemen who had followed the fortunes of the houſe of Lancaſter 
were reduced to great diſtreſs, Philip de Comines, a writer of un- 

' doubted credit, aſſerts, that he had ſeen Henry Holland Duke of 
Exeter walking on foot without ſhoes, and begging his bread from 
houſe to houſe: A ſtrange reverſe of fortune for one of the firft 
princes of the blood of England, huſband to the eldeſt ſiſter of 
the reigaing King! The Duke of Somerſet, and ſeveral other 
great men, (as the fame author tells us), were in greater miſery 
than common beggars, The Duke of Burgundy, when informed 
of their diſtreſs, ſettled ſmall penſions upon them, rn, 
cient for their ſubſiſtence g. 

The ſecret jealouſy and mutual diſlike which had l taken 
place between the Queen's relations and the powerful family of the 
Neviles, gradually increafed, and now began to appear openly. 
The Widvilles viewed the immenſe wealth, prodigious. power, 

and extenſive influence of the three brothers, Richard Earl of 
Warwick and Saliſbury, John Earl of Northumberland, and 
George Archbiſhop of York, and Chancellor of England, with 


jealouſy and terror, and ardently deſired to diminiſh their wealth, 


power, and influence, in order to increaſe their own, By de- 


| 

* Leland's Collectanea, vol. 6. p. 2-— 14. . 
} Memoires de Comines, edit. Bruſſelle, tom. 1. p. 185. ; 2 
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grees they prevailed upon Edward to enter into their views; and 
a reſolution was formed to bring down the Neviles from that 
towering pitch of greatneſs to which they had attained. In 
conſequence of this reſolution, the King went to the Archbiſhop 
of York's houſe, where that prelate was confined by ſickneſs, 
June 8. and demanded the ſeals, which he received, and ſoon 
after delivered to the Biſhop of Bath and Wells *. In a parlia- 
ment that was then fitting at Weſtminſter, an act was paſſed, 
impowering the King to reſume the eſtates. he had given away 
(with ſome exceptions) ſince his acceſſion to the throne f. This 
act (it is ſaid) was chiefly intended againſt the Neviles, who had 


obtained grants of ſeveral forfeited eſtates, as a reward for their 


ſervices in raiſing the King to the throne. The King immediate- 
ly reſumed two manors, which he had granted to the Archbiſhop 
of Vork; but abſtained from the further execution of the act a- 
gainſt that family for ſome time. 

While theſe ungenerous attacks were made upon his friends 
and family, the Earl of Warwick was abſent on an embaſly at the 
court of France f. He was received at that court (then at Rouen) 


with all the honours that could have been paid the greateſt mo- 


narch. The artful Lewis, who ardently deſired an union with 
the King of England againſt his mortal enemy the Earl of Cha- 
rolois, to whom he knew Warwick was no friend, met him ſeven 
leagues from Rouen, conducted him into that city, with a ſo- 
lemn proceſſion of all the clergy, June 7. entertained him twelve 
days in the moſt ſplendid manner, and made him the moſt mag- 


 nificent preſents ||. After concluding a truce for eighteen months, 


the Earl returned to England, and arrived in London, July 5. the day 
on which the parliament was diſſolved *. 'He was followed into 


En gland by the ern of Narbon and . . of Bourbon, 


„ Rym. Fœd. tom. 11. p- $18. + Partamenn Hiſt v. 2. p. 329. W. 8 — 
t Rym. Fad. t. 11. p. 578. Continuat of Monſtrelet, p. 23. 
„ W. Wyrceſter, p. 510, | . 
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who made Edward the moſt tempting offers to engage him to 
form an alliance with the court of France *. But theſe offers 
came too late, and were rejected. | 

Philip Duke of Burgundy, and his ſon Charles Earl of Charo- 
lois, earneſtly deſired to form a confederacy with England a- 
gainſt France. In order to accompliſh this, they ſent the Baſtard 
of Burgundy, in the beginning of June, to the court of England, 
under the pretence of performing certain feats of arms with An- 
thony Lord Scales, the Queen's brother, but in reality to propoſe 
a marriage between the Earl of Charolois and the Lady Margaret, 
King Edward's ſiſter. Nothing could be more pleaſing to Ed- 
ward than this propoſal, as it procured an honourable ſertlement 
to a beloved ſiſter, deprived the houſe of Lancaſter of its chief 
ſapport, and ſecured a powerful confederate to himſelf in proſe- 
cuting his claims in France. Commiſhoners were appointed on 
both ſides to ſettle the terms of the marriage; and in the mean 
time Philip Duke of Burgundy died, and Charles ſucceeded to all 
his vaſt dominions T. This event made an alliance with that 
prince ſtill more deſirable. 


The Earl of Warwick, ſoon after his return from France, went 


into the north, in ſome degree of diſcontent, which was not di- 
miniſhed by his converſations with his two brothers, particularly 
with the Archbiſhop of York. It is not, however, probable, that 
either the Earl or his brothers as yet entertained any thoughts of 
pulling down Edward, and reſtoring Henry VI. to the throne. 

All preliminaries having been fettled by the commiſſioners, 
the marriage of the Lady Margaret with Charles Duke of Bur- 
gundy was. finally agreed to by Edward, in a great council held 
at Kingſton upon Thames, October 1. to be celebrated as ſoon as 
a diſpenſation could be obtained from the Pope. But that proved 


more difficult than was expected, (owing to the influence, of the 


| Id. ibid. Rym. Fad. tom. 11, p. 580. + Monſtrelet, tom. 3. p. 129. 
Rym, Fad. tom. 11. p. 590. | 
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King of France at the court of Rome), and retarded the marriage 
more than fix months. At the ſame time, a treaty of peace, or 
rather a long truce of thirty years, was concluded between Ed- 
ward and his future brother-in-law f. The King, Queen, and 
court made à progreſs northward, and celebrated the feaſt of 
Chriſtmas at Coventry 1. 

While the court remained at 8 a kind of reconciliati on 
was made between the Queen's relations and the Nevile family, by 
the interpoſition of ſome common friends. The Archbiſhop of 
Vork had a meeting with Earl Rivers, the Queen's father, at Not- 
tingham, in which all preliminaries were ſettled; and the Earl of 
Warwick attended a great council at Coventry, in January, when 


he was publicly reconciled to the Lords Herbert, Stafford, and 


Audley, who had married the Queen's ſiſters. The King was ſo 


Intended in- 


vaſion of 
Francs 


well pleaſed with the part the Archbiſhop had ated in this affair, 
that he reſtored the two manors he had taken from him ||. But 
it is probable this reconciliation was not very cord it is certain 


it was not very laſting. 
No King of England had ever taken ſo much pains to ſecure 


the friendſhip of foreign princes as Edward IV. Beſides the long 
truce with Scotland, he contracted alliances . with the Kings of 
Arragon, Caſtile, and Denmark, and with the two potent Dukes 
of Burgundy and Britanny **, In this policy he had theſe two 
ends in view—to prevent the houſe of Lancaſter from receiving 


aid from any of thoſe princes—and to procure their aſſiſtance in 


an attempt he intended to make for the recovery of the Engliſh 
dominions in France. He communicated this intention to a par- 
lament at Weſtminſter, in May, and it met with the hearty ap- 
probation of that aſſembly, which granted no leſs than two tenths 
and two fifteenths, to enable him to execute his deſign ff. But 


® W. Wyrceſter, p. 511. + Rym. Fad. tom. 11. p. 591. t w. Wyrceſter, p. 512. 
Id. p. $12. 513. Rm. Fœd. tom. 11. p. 522.606. 631. H Parl. Hiſt, v. 2. p. 332. 
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internal commotions ſoon diverted all | thoughts on _— con- 


ueſts. | 
N All the oreliminarits of the martiage of the MEAS. Margaret 
with the Duke of Burgundy being fully ſettled, ſhe rode though 
the. ſtreets of London behind the Earl of Warwick, June 18.; 
embarked at Margate, July 1.; arrived next day at Sluis; and 
was married with great ſolemnity, at Dam, July 9. 
Riding before the Lady Margaret in that proceſſion} was not 


the only mark of reſpect and confidence that Edward conferred 


on the Earl of Warwick about this time. Several gentlemen ha- 
ving been apprehended, and accuſed of correſponding with Queen 
Margaret, the King granted a commiſſion to his own two bro- 
thers, the Dukes of Clarence and Glouceſter, with the Earl of 
Warwick, and the Earl of Northumberland, his brother, to fit in 
Judgement upon them at Guildhall in July. 'The two Earls ated 
with great zeal in the execution of this commiſſion; and very un- 
juſtifiable methods were uſed to procure evidence againſt the pri- 
ſoners; of whom ſome were condemned and executed f. This 
ſeems to afford a ſufficient proof that Edward did not * 
pect Warwick or his brother of diſaffection. 

George Duke of Clarence had long been 8 He 


thought himſelf neglected by the King his brother, and imputed 


that neglect to the influence of the Queen's relations, againſt whom 
he entertained the - moſt violent animoſity. © Their common ha- 
tred of the ſame perſons. naturally produced an intercourſe and 
communication of councils between Clarence and the Earl of 
Warwick; and this intercourſe gradually improved into an inti- 
mate union of intereſts, which was at laſt cemented by a mar- 
riage between the Duke and the Lady Iſabella, the eldeſt of the 


Earl's two daughters, and one of the heireſſes of his great eſtats. 


This marriage was celebrated with great Pomp, at. Calais, July 44, 
by the Archbiſhop of York f. | 
Stow, p. 421. f W. . p. 515. 1 Hall, Ed. Iv. . 9. Stow, p. 421. 
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In the mean time, a dangerous inſurrection of the farmers and 
common people took place in Yorkſhire; occaſioned by the officers 
of the hoſpital of St Leonard's at York violently exacting certain 
quantities of corn, which the farmers refuſed to pay. Many of 
eur hiſtorians infinuate, that-this inſurrection was raifed by the 
emiſſaries of the Nevile family; but this is very improbable, as it 
was certainly oppofed by one of the heats of chat family. For 
when the infurgents atnounted to 15,000 men, and approached 


| the gates of York, John Nevile, Earl of Northumberland, raiſing 


a body of his braveſt followers, attacked and defeated them, rook 
their leader, called Robin of Redſdale, and beheaded him on the 
field, The approach of night prevented any purfuit *®. . 

But though the infurgents were defeated, they were not dif- 
peried ; and they ſoon found leaders of greater abilities, and high- 
er rank, than Robin of Redſdale. Theſe were, Sir Henry Nevile 
and Sir John Caniers; who, leaving the neighbourhood of York, 
directed their march ſouthwrard. As ſoon as Edward heard of 


| this inſurrection, he ſent the Lord Herbert, lately created Earl of 


Pembroke, and the Lord Stafford, created Earl of Devon, at the 
head of a conſiderable army, to meet and encounter the enemy. 
When the two Earh, with their fortes, arrived at Banbury,” they 
quarrelled ſo violently about their lodgings, that the Earl of Devon. 
withdrew the troops under his command; and the Earl of Pem- 
broke, with his divifion of the army, confifting chiefly of Welſh- 
men, was. defeated by the inſurgents at Edgecote in Northamp- 


tonfhire, about three miles from Banbury, July 26. f. The vic- 


tors (as was ufual in thoſe times) ſtained their laurels with much 
dlood which they med after the battle. The Earl of Pembroke, 
dis brother Sir Richard Herbert, and ten other gentlemen, were 
beheaded en the feld. Richard Earl Rivers, the Queen's father, 
and Sir John Widvile, ber brother, being taken in the foreſt of 


Hall, f. 11. + Fragment: ad ſinem Sproti chron. p. goo. Stow, p-. 422+. 
| Dean, 
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Dean, Laub e N and put nen n fer 
fold, without any trial. 

It was reported, (lays a contmparary' n ** theſk ing 
were done by the conſent of the Earl of Warwick; and this, which 
was then only a vague report, hath been adopted by many hifts- 
rians as an undoubted truth f. There is the cleateſt evidence, 
that King Edward himſelf entertained no ſuch ſuſpition; for he 
cenſtituted the Earl of Warwick, Auguſt 17, Chief Juſticiary of 
South Wales, and gave him ſeveral other offices of power and 
cruſt; which had been held by his favourite the late Earl of Pem- 


broke; which he certainly would not have done, if be had ſuſ- 


pected that Warwick had any connection . with rebels Fhothad 
murdered his own father aad brother-in-law 3, 

| But though Edward, at that time, placed great ai in 
the attachment af the Earl of Warwick, that confidence did not 
continue muck longer. For be granted a commiſhon -to-'Joky 
Duke of Norfolk, John Dube of Suffolk, and: Anthony late Lord 
Scales, now Earl Rivers; dated, at Weſtminſter, 16th November 
this year, W array all the men capable of bearing arms in che 


counties of Norfolk and Suffolk, againſt the Duke of Clarence and - 


ocher rebels, who had conſpired to deliver King Henry J. | The 
immediate cauſe of chis violent rupture between King Edward 
and his brother Clarence and the Earl iof Warwick, is not certain- 


ly known,: ſome aſſigning ene cauſe, and ſame another, and none 


of them very probable. It is only certain, that the royal brothers 
had long been diffarisfed with each other's conduct; and when 
they were in that tate of e e n e 1na 
lane. 

r the Earl of Northumberland who 


Wümme had been amen time 
"_ © © Stow, p. 432. Hal, E 13. l . P. 301. 11 1 
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kept a priſoner in the Tower of London, while John Nevile, bro- 
ther to the Earl of Warwick, enjoyed his title and eſtate. Edward 
(ir is ſaid) eauſed ſecret hints to be conveyed to the friends of the 
Percy family, to preſent petitions to him for the reſtoration of 
their impriſoned chief to his liberty, and the eſtates and honours 
of his anceſtors. In conſequence of theſe petitions, young Henry 
was ſet at liberty, October 27. and ſoon after reſtored to the earl- 
dom of Northumberland *. The lofs of ſo much power and wealth 
at once could not but be very diſagreeable to the Nevile family; 
and this might be one cauſe of their ORE Jy eee 
ro Edward at this tim. TT 

But as the ſeaſon was too far Wa for sry een 
conciliating meaſures were adopted by the court. John Nevile, 
who had been deprived of the title of Earl of Northumber- 
land, was raiſed to the higher title of Marquis of Montague; and 


is eldeſt ſon, George, was created Duke of Bedford, January 5. 


Rebellion. 


and flattered with the hopes of obtaining the Princeſs Eliſabeth, 


the King's eldeſt daughter, in marriage f. In a word, the recon- 


ciliation' between the court and the family of the Neviles, in the 
beginning of this memorable year, was, in appearance at leaſt, ſo 
complete, that Edward granted a commiſſibn, at Waltham Abbey, 
March. 7. to the Duke of Clarence and the Earl of Warwick, to 
array all the men able to bear arms in the county of Worceſter, 
and to conduct them to * nenn againſt cer- 
tain rebels f. 

be rebels . in this commbGnc were bee by 
Sir Robert Wells, eldeſt ſon of Richard Lord Wells, and other 
gentlemen of Lincolnſhire, They drove Sir Robert Burgh, who 
held a place in the King's houſehold, out of the county, demoliſh- 
ed his caſtle,” plundered his eſtate, and declared for King Henry. 
This inſurrection was probably a part of that plan which the 


®* Rym. Fad. tom. 11. p. 649. I pagadale Baron, vol. 1. p. 238. 
2} Rym. Fad. tom. 11. p. 652. - 
Duke 
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Duke of Clarence and the Earl of Warwick had formed for cheir 
own defence, againſt the indignation of Edward, when he de- 
nounced them rebels; and it had broke out before they had an 
opportunity of acquainting the leaders of it with their reconci- 
lation to the court. Edward ſent for Richard Lord Wells, with 
a ſolemn promiſe for his ſafety ; and directed him to write to his 
ſon, commanding him to lay down his arms. Not truſting to the 
| ſucceſs of this ſcheme, he raiſed an army, with which be poo. 
ed northward, carrying with him the Lord Wells. | 

Before Edward ſet out on this march, he paid a viſit to Ce 
Nevile Archbiſhop of York, at his houſe of More-park; and when 


waſhing before ſupper, he received private notice from John Rat- 


cliff, one of his attendants, that 100 men at arms were ready to 
ſeize his perſon f. Alarmed at this notice, he went ſuddenly our 


of the houſe, mounted his hoods, and e off full ſpeed to Wind- 


ſor 4. 


rence and the Earl of Warwick, were enraged at this abrupt re- 
treat of the King, as indicating a rooted diſtruſt, and reflect- 
ing highly upon their honour. They immediately diſpatched a 
meſſenger to Sir Robert Wells, entreating him not to lay down 
his arms, and promiſing to join him with a powerful reinforce- 
ment as ſoon as poſſible; and in order to perform that promiſe, 
the Duke and Earl ſet out for Warwick to collect their forces ||. 

But all their ſchemes were ruined by the raſhneſs of Sir Robert 
Wells. When Edward with his army reached Stamford, and 
found that Sir Robert was ſtill in arms, and paid no regard to the 


* Stow, p. 422. Poled. Virgil. p. 5 18. + Fragment. P-302- | 

t This ſeems to have given riſe to that romantic incredible tale related by almoſt all 
our hiſtorians, —that Edward was at this time taken priſoner by Warwick, and ſent to 
his caſtle of Middleham in Yorkſhire, from which he made his * through the too 
great indulgence of the Archbiſhop of York, his keeper, 
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t his father, he was ſo incenſed, that, forgetting his 


promiſe, he commanded his father, the Lord Wells, to be be- 
headed. A baſe and barbarous action ! which rendered the fon 


ſo impatient for revenge, that, without waiting for Warwick, he 


gave the King battle, was defeated, taken priſoner, and ſoon after 
beheaded at Stamford, with Sir Thomas Dimmock, and ſome 
other leaders of the inſurgents. The unhappy ſafferers acknow- 
ledged, in their laſt moments, that they had been encouraged to 
perſiſt in their rebellion by the Duke of Clarence and the Earl of 
Warwick, which gave Edward full information of their defec- 
tion . 
When the Duke od Earl, ww were - then at Warwith, heard 
of the defeat of their friends at Stamford, they marched with the 
ſmall number of troops they had raiſed in a few days, into Lan- 
caſhire, (fpreading as they proceeded the moſt inflammatory re- 
ports againſt Edward), in hopes that Thomas Lord Stanley, who 
had married the Earf's fiſter, would join them in their revolt; 
which he refuſed to do. They then intended to march into York- 
ſhire, where they had many friends. But they were ſoon 1nform- 
ed, that Edward, with his victorious army, was already at York, 
and had publifhed from thence, March ao. a ſevere proclamation 
againſt the ſpreaders of falſe reports . From the ſame place he 
publiſhed, March 24. a long declaration, acquainting his ſub- 
jects with the treaſonable deſigns of which his brother Clarence 
and the Earl of Warwick were accuſed; and that he had ſummon- 


ed them, by a herald, to appear before him, March 28. to anſwer 


to theſe accuſations, under the pam of being declared - traitors. 
As they did not appear, they were accordingly proclaimed rebels, 
at Nottingham, March 31. . | 
Deſpairing to raiſe an army in the north, Clarence and War- 
wick retired, or rather fled into the weſt, in order to make their 


Clauſ. 10 Ed. IV. ae vol. 2. p. 780. Contins Eid. CL n 552. | 
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eſcape to the continent; and Edward purſued them with ſo much 
ardour, that he marched from Nottingham to Exeter in fifteen 
days *, The fugitives, having procured a ſufficient number of 
ſhips, embarked, about the fame time, at Dartmouth, with their 
families and moft attached friends, directing their courſe towards 
Calais, of which Warwick was governor, and where they intend- 
ed to take ſhelter. But there they met with an unexpected repulſe 
from Vaucler, to whom Warwick had given the government of 
the place in his abſence. That ungrateful adventurer pointed his 
guns againſt his benefactor, and would not permit him, or any 


of his company, to land; not even the Ducheſs of Clarence, who 


fell in labour, and was delivered of a ſon on ſhip-board, Vau- 
cler, by a confidential meſſenger, adviſed Warwick to retire into- 
France, and wait for better times; aſſuring him, that he had re- 


fuſed him admittance into Calais, becauſe he could not have af-- 


forded him protection; but that, when an opportunity offered, 
he would convince him that he had not forgotten his favours. 
Whatever were the real intentions of Vaucler, his conduct was 
ſo agreeable to Edward and the Duke of Burgundy, that the for- 
mer gave him the government of Calais, and the latter granted 
im a penſion of 1000 crowns a-year ; on which he took a ſo- 
lemn oath to be faithful to Edward againſt all the world . 

Warwick, believing, or pretending to believe, Vaucler's pro- 
feſſions, took his advice; and having ſeized a fleet of Flemiſh: 
ſhips in his paſſzpe, arrived, in May, at Honfleur in Normandy. 
'There he found the Baſtard of Bourbon, Admiral of France, who: 
received and treated the illuſtrious exiles in the moſt polite and 
friendly manner. Having provided the beſt accommodations for 
the ladies and their attendants, at Valongis, he conducted the 
Duke of Clarence, the Earl of Warwick, with Jaſper Tudor, Earl 
of Pembroke, and John: de Vere, Earl of Oxford, (who had lſo 
eſcaped from England), to the court of France, which was then 


®* Rym. Fed. tom. 11. p. 656. + Philip de-Comines, vol. 1.-p. 188. 189. 
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at Amboiſe. Lewis XI. who had long dreaded the intimate u- 
nion of King Edward with his two moſt formidable enemies, 
the Dukes of Burgundy and Britanny, received them with the 
greateſt joy, and immediately entered on buſineſs. 

When Warwick firſt formed the deſign of dethroning Edward, 
he had no thoughts of reſtoring Henry VI. but intended to raiſe his 
own ſon-in-law, the Duke of Clarence, to the throne. Of this 
he was accuſed by Edward, in his long declaration publiſhed at 


Vork, March 24.; and it was generally known and believed in 


England f. But he ſoon found that this was impracticable, be- 
ing equally diſagreeable to the Yorkiſts and Lancaſtrians. He 
was now therefore under the neceſſity of adopting the plan pro- 
poſed by the King of France, which was to reſtore King Henry; 
in which he was certain of the aſſiſtance of all the friends of the 
houſe of Lancaſter, of all the diſcontented Yorkiſts, and of the 
French monarch. To engage him more heartily in this deſign, fo 
contrary to all his former principles and paſſions, it was propo- 
ſed, that Edward Prince of Wales ſhould marry his youngeſt 
daughter, the Lady Ann ; that he ſhould be regent of the king- 
dom during the reign of Henry, and the minority of Edward; 
and that if Edward died without uJue, Clarence ſhould ſucceed to 
the throne 1. 

When all theſe arrangements were ſettled, li were ſent 
to conduct Margaret of Anjou, Queen of England, and her ſon 
Edward Prince of Wales, from their reſidence in Lorrain (where 
they had lived ſeveral years in great obſcurity) to the court of 
France. Though no two perſons in the world perhaps ever hated 


each other more heartily than Queen Margaret and the Earl of 


Warwick, yet their ambition, their intereſt, and their need of 
each other's aſſiſtance, engaged them to ſuppreſs, or at leaſt to 
conceal, their hatred on this occaſion. Margaret agreed to all the 


* Contin. Monſtrelet, f. 34. Philip de Comines, I. 3. ch. 5. p. 190. 
+ Clauſ. 10 Edward IV. Apud Carte, vol. 2. p. 780. 
+ Contin, Monſtrelet, f. 34. Philip de Comines, vol. 1. p. 191. 


arrangements 
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arrangements propoſed; — of the Princouf Wales aid 
the Lady Ann Nevile was celebrated to the apparent ſatisfaction 
of all concerned; an alliance, offenſive and defenſive, was con- 
chaded between King Henry and the King of France; and every 
an _—_ e e 
. * 52 
The ſitisfa lion, however; Sm. this! ecolduly Boſs 
nelly great as it appeared. | The Duke of Clarence was ſeorttly 
diſcontented ; nor was his Ducheſs pleafed with the proſpect of 
ſeeing her younger ſiſter upon a throne, when ſhe was to remain a 
ſubject. Edward found means to increaſe their diſcontents, 'by 
| ſending over to them a lady who had formerly' belonged to the 
Ducheſs, and had been her boſom friend and cotifident, This 
female politician (whoſe name is not preſerved i in hiſtory): paſſed 


Duke of Cla - 
rence diſcon- 
tented. 


through Calais, and had the dexterity to deecive Vaucler, (the 


moft artful man of this age of deceit and artifice), by diſcovering , 


his ſecret attachment to Warwick, and coneealing the deſign of 
her own journey. She arrived ſafe at the court of France, and 
was admitted, without ſufpicton, to the Duke and Ducheſs of 
Clarence; to whom ſhe repreſented the folly and danger of their 
preſent conduct in ſuch ſtrong eolours, that the Duke ſentl ber 
back to his brother, with aſſurances, nn. Enden ths 
firſt opportunity of returning to his allegiance f. 4 rel 1 
- King Edward, after the flight of Clarence and Warwick; diſ- 
danded his army, and abandoned himſelf to hunting; feaſting 
and other ſenſual indulgenoes, t6 which he was much aduicted: 
The Duke of Burgundy, who knew what was tianſacting in tho 
court of France, endeavoured to rouſe him frum his ſecurity, and 
gave him frequent wWarnings of an approaching ſtorm] But his 
love of pleaſure, and the ſtrung aſſnranbei given! him by the 
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Warwick's brothers, of their inviolable attachment to him againſt 


all the world, prevented his regarding theſe warnings *. 

The King of France having furniſhed the Engliſh exiles with 
ſome ſtout ſhips, a body of troops, and a confiderable ſum of 
money, they embarked at : Honfleur, and landed at Dartmouth, 
September 13. about five months after their departure from the 
ſame place, They had kept up a correſpandence with their friends 
in England; and ſo many of theſe joined them ſoon; after their 
landing, that they compoſed a formidable army, with which they 
advanced towards the capital, diſperſing a manifeſto, command- 
ing all the fubjects who were capable of bearing arms, to join 
them, in order to dethrone the tyrant Edward, (as they called 
him), and reſtore King Henry to the throne f. 

King Edward was in the narth, ſuppreſſing ſome commotions, 

of which we have no diſtinct account, when he received the news 
of this landing; at which he rejoiced, or pretended to rejoice ; and 


| ſent a meſſage to the Duke of Burgundy to guard the ſeas, to pre- 


vent the Earl of Warwick's eſcape. But he ſoon found reaſon to 
change his ſentiments, or at leaſt his language. He appointed his 


forces to aſſemble at Nottingham, and waited in that neighbour- 


hood, expecting a powerful reinforcement under his friend the 
Marquis of Montague, who was then at York. But when that 
nobleman came within ten miles of ' Edward's quarters, at the 
head of 6000 men on whom he could depend, he diſcovered. his 
deſign of declaring for King Henry; and that daſign was ſo a- 
greeable to his: followers, (who had formerly been Lancaſtrians), 
_ chey made the air ring with crying, Long live King Hen- 
© ry.” The news of this unexpected event were communicated | 
to King Edward by one of his minſirels, and confirmed by other 
meſſengers. / His firſt-thonght was, to draw out his forces; and 
bravely meer his enemies. But Lord Haftings ſoon convinced 


him, chat he could not depend on the fidelity of his own troops, 
| | * Phili de Comines, vol. p. 393. + Stow, p. 422. 


and 
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and that he had no other part to take but to attempt an eſcape to 
the continent. In conſequence of this advice, the King withſhis 
brother the Duke of Glouceſter, Earl Rivers, and ſeven or eight 
other noblemen, and a ſmall body of his moſt faithful followers; 


inſtantly mounted, and rode to Biſhop's-Lynne in Norfolk e 
barked on board three ſhips they found in that port, ànd put to 


ſea, October 3. After a very narrow eſcape from aifleet belong- 
ing to the Hanſe towns, then at enmity with the Engliſh, he 
landed near Alcmar in Friezeland, without as much money in 


his pocket as could pay his paſſage. In chis manner, a mighty | 


King was expelled from his dominions, in à few days, without 


one ſtroke of a ſword, GICLEE But c this was che 
age of ſudden, ſurpriſing revolutions, - oF = 


: Warwick was on his way into the Barth with kis N when 
| 10 received the agreeable tidings of King Edward's flight; on 


which he immediately marched to London, into which he entered 
in eriumph, October 5. "Next day he relieved Henry from his 
' tedious” impriſonment in the Tower, proclaimed him lawful 
King; and conducted him with great pomp through the ſtreets of 
London to the biſhop's palace, where he refided till the 13th, 
when hie went in folemn proceſſion, with the *&own'on' his head, 
attended by his prelates, nobles, and great ien to St nh y to 
return thanks to God for his reſtoration f. ma halt 

Queen Elifabeth, dreading what was to happen, had n 
privately from the Tower, in the night of Octobet 1. with the 
young princeſſes, her daughters, and a few faithful friends, and 
taken ſhelter in the ſanctuary at Weſtminſter. In this melancholy 
abode ſhe was delivered of her — ſon, the unfortimate Ed- 
ward V. on November 4. 1. } 1931 Pom 505 ogy Pas 
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the>cantinent; it occaſioned the greateſt joy in the court of France, 
ani no leſs dejection in the court of Bprgundy. By the King's 


command, folemn proceſſions of all the clergy and principal laity 


were atiafle: for: three days, in Paris, and all the great towns of 


France, doctank God and the Virgin Mary for having reſtored 


Henry ef Lanæaſter tu the throne of England. The exiled Queen 
and het ſon the Prince of Wales, who had ved ſeveral years ne- 
glected and almoſt: forgotten, were received into Paris with as 
ſplendid and expenſive triumphs as it was poſſible to exhibit *. 
On che other hand, Charles Duke of Burgundy, though naturally 
bold, was ſtruck with conſternation, becauſe he was already at 


war with France, and had now reaſon to apprehend an imme 


diate attack from England. To prevent this, if poſſible, he fear 
his confidential ſervant, Philip de Comines, to Vauclair, governor 
pf Calais, who he believed to be his friend. But when Comines 
arrived at Calais, he found Vauclair and his garriſon wearing the 
enfigns of the Earl of Warwick, and declaring loudly for King 
Henry, and a war with Burgundy. He found means, however, 


dy the interpoſition of the Engliſh merchants of the ſtaple, whoſe 


chief trade was. with the great manufacturing towns in Flanders, 
to prevent an immediate rupture . The Duke of Burgundy was 


alſo much perplexed about the manner in which he was to behave 


to the exiled monarch. To abandon him in his diſtreſs, he knew, 
would be diſhonourable ; to aſſiſt him openly, would be dan- 
gerous. He therefore purſued a middle courſe, by afliſting him 
e PO WEIS: ee e e eee for afiſt- 
ance | 

Pe olga now at the head of aſirs i in England, 
and took the moſt likely ſteps to ſecure: his power. To keep che 
Duke of Clarence ſteady, he loaded him with favours, giving him 
a ſhare in the . . Kingdom, appointing him Lord 


Cn, Monltrelet, f. 35. FR ' + Philip de Comines, 1, 3. e. 6. Po 006-5204 
2 Id. ibid. p. 205. X 
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mily of LorK . He took the office::of Admiral to himſelf, and 
appointed his brother, the Marquis of Montague, Warden af the 
Marches f. In a word, he turned all the friends of King Ed- 


ward out of their offices, and filled them with his own friends 1. 


To give a legal ſanction to the whale, he ſummoned a; parliament, 
which did whatever: be vent pleaſed to dictate. By this parlia- 
ment, allanainders againſt King Henry's friends wete- repealed, 
and they were reſtored to their eſtates and honours ;—Kang Ed- 


fiſcated ;-»the crown was ſettlod an Edward Prince:of Wales, and 
his ifſpe, and failing them, on the Duke of Clarence, and his if- 


fs . But even che wilelt meaſures are not alwaysſucceſsful. 


Queen Margaret, her fon; Edward Prince af Wales, with che The Queen, 
Dukes of Somerſet und Exeter, and ſeveral others who: had lived ——— 


long in exile, ardentiy defiretd tu returm to England, to reſumne 


their foriner ſtations; but were unfortunazcly detained on the 

2 ae ar Ni 1i14 men and 
Rorms *#, .. — 1 WEE 

The Diike of Burguiidp wi All in terror of being 


prevent this, he encouraged King Edward to make an attempt for 
the recovery of his crown, and privately àſſiſted him with men, 


about 2000 men, ax dlie free port af Vere in Zealand ; from hence 
he failed; March 11. and landed at Rævenſpur on the 14th of thie 
fame month . At his: landing he ' mer wich à cold reception, 
and even ſome oppoſition, from the country- people, headed by 
nn ee We. To 008 their. FR us and excite 

1 0 16 1 4511 31 W as IND 
+ * Fm fink ww 216 v. 655. * a. 1. 66h. bo. in c: ii 2401 
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money, and ſhips F, All things being ready, he embarked, with = 
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their pity, he pretended that he had relinquiſhed all thoughts of 
claiming the crown, and came only to recover the eſtates of his 
family. To convince them of his ſincerity in this, he wore an 
oftrich feather, the enſign of Prince Edward, in his hat, and com- 
manded his followers to cry, King Henry! where; ever they came. 
When he approached Vork, he found the gates ſhut againſt him, 
and could not obtain admittance till he had taken a ſolemn oath, 
before 1 ee chat _=_ did not r claim 
the crowon. 2 11-05 S19W Ct 
The Earl of Warwick A ito FAIR had N 00 intel 
gence of the motions and deſigns of King Edward when; he was 
in Holland. 80 early as the 21ſt of December,: A. D. 1470, a 


commiſſion was given to the Marquis of Montague to arm all the 


men in che five northern counties, to repel an invaſion expected 
in thoſe parts; and on the 28th of the ſame month, a ſimilar, com- 


miſſion was graited for all the:reft of the kingdom, to the Duke 


of: Clarence, the Earl of Warwick, the Earl of Oxford, and Sir 
John Scroop f. In the month of January this year, the Earl of 
Warwick was conſtituted Admiral of England, and, with the 
Duke of Clarence: and: Earl of Pembroke, had a commiſſion to ar- 
ray the men in Wales t. | But ve know not diſtinctly what pro- 
greſs theſe commiſſioners had made in the exceuion f their com- 
miſhons, when Edward actually landed. | 

After King Edward had refreſhed bis: folllowartc a- fow 5 at 


Vork, he marched out, directing his route ſouthward. No ſitua- 


tion could appear more dangerous, or even deſperate, than that in 
which Edward was at this time. The Marquis of Montague was 
at Pomfret with an army ſuperior to his, and could eaſily have 
ſtopped his progreſs. The Duke of Clarence and che Earl of War- 
wick, each at the head of a gowerful army, were marching from 
the ſouth to meet and oppoſe him. But, to the aſtoniſhment” of 


* Hollingſh, p. 102. + Rym. Fed, tom. 11. p. 676. 677. 1 Ibid. p. 679. 680. 
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all the world, the Marquis of Montague permitted nn A.D. 1% 
without any interruptian. The real cauſe of this myſterious con- 9 

duct will. nexer be known with certainty but, among the various 

conjectures chat have been made concerning it, this ſeems to be 

the maſt probable, that the Duke of Clarence had ſem him or- 

ders not to fight till he had joined him . When Edward reach- 

ed Nottingham, the Lord Stanley, Sir, Thomas Parre, Sir James 
Harrington, Sir Thomas Montgomery, and ſeveral other gentle- 3 
men, brought him reinforcements 7. Being now at the head of , . 
a reſpectable army, he threw off the maſk ; and, in direct violation 
of the folemn: oath he had taken a few days before at the high 
altar in the cathedral of York; he aſſumed the name of King . 
The Earls of Warwick and Oxford having united cheir fortes at Clarence 
Coventry, expected every day to be joined by che Duke of Clarence er Kn. 
and his army, which would have enabled them to put an effectual Edward 

ſtop to Edward's further progreſs. But that prince put them off 

with promiſes and excùhſes. In the mean time Edward, 'advan- 

cing boldly, reached Coventry, March 29. and. offered the Earls 

battle; which they dechned ||:- The Duke of Clarence was now at 

hand, and was viſited by his brother Richard Duke of Glouceſter, 

who came to his camp, with a few attendants, and without any: 

paſſport. The two brothers flew into each other's embraces; and, 

after a ſhort converſation, Clarence, having prepared the chief 

men of his army before, deelared for his brother Edward; and the 
two armies, which ſeemed to be at the point of engaging in @ 

bloody battle, united in the moſt friendly manner. The im- 

portant ſecret, which had encouraged Edward to advance in the 

face of, fo many dangers, was now diſcovered; and this great re- 

volution, the caufe of one ſtill greater which ſoon followed, was 
r of an eee name . 


® Stow, p. 423. . + FHollingſh. p. 1329. Þt Hal, f. 26. Hollingſh. p. 1329. 
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Clarence was not aſhamed to fend an imtunation to his father- 
in-law, of his defeRtion,! and the violation of his twoſt olemn en- 


between himand Edward. This offer was rejected with diſdain 
by the enraged Earl, who knew, chat, after what had happened, 
no eerdial reconciliation ever could take place. Edward then 
called à council of war; to deliberate whether he ſhould attack 
the Eart of Warwick in his camp, or march directly ts London. 
This laſt meaſure was adopted, and carried into: | execution; and 
he reached Weſtminſter om Monday, April g. Though he found 
the gates ſhut againſt him, he had a powerful party:in the city, 
cured his admiſſion, without the uſe of force. All the ſanctua- 
to the nuraber of 2000 perſons; among whom were 400 knights 


ardently deſired his reſtoratiom; and the city- ladies in general 
means either to corrupt or intimidate the Archbiſhop of Vork, 
to whom his brother Warwiek had committed tlie care of the 
city, and of King Henry's perſon; and, with the con ſent nf that 
prelate, he was admitted, on Thurſday,” April 11. by a paſtern, 
into the biſhop's palace, where he N his helpleſs rival, mw 
immediately fent him 2g the Tower. 

As ſoon as Warwick was joined by: bis brocher dhe Marais of 
Montague, he ſet out on his march after Edward, in hopes of 
finding and attaking him without the walls ef London. But 
when he arrived at St Alban's, on Friday, April 12. he received 
the diſagreeable nos, that his enemies were in poſſeſſiam of che 


® Continuat. Hiſt, Croyl. p. 554. Stow, p. 423. nr 1330 hots: _ 
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Barnet on Saturday; and Edward having marched from London 4 D. 2%, 


on the ſame day, the two armies incamped ſo near each other in 
the evening, that neither of them enjoyed much repoſe during 
the night. By day- break on Eaſter- Sunday, April 14. both ar- 
mies were drawn out, and immediately ruſhed into action, with 
uncommon fury. This battle, which both parties believed would 
be deciſive, was long, fierce, and bloody, victory ſeeming ſome- 
times to incline to the one ſide, and ſometimes to the other. At 
length the Earl of Warwick's troops were thrown into diſorder, 
by an unhappy miſtake, occaſioned by a miſt, raiſed (as it was 
then believed) by Friar Bungy, a reputed magician. The brave 
Earl of Oxford, whoſe device on his ſoldier's coats, both before 
and behind, was a ſtar with rays, had beat his opponents off the 
field, and was returning to aſſiſt his friends, when his troops 
were attacked by the Earl of Warwick's men, who believed them 
to be a body of the enemy, whoſe device was a ſun with 
rays. Oxford, aſtoniſhed at that attack, and apprehending that 
ſome fata] treachery (then ſo common) had taken place, fled, with 
800 of his : followers ; which threw all into confuſion. + The Earl 


of Warwick, in order to revive the courage of his troops, ruſh- 


ed into the thickeſt of the enemy; where he fell, covered with 


wounds; and his brother the. Marquis of Montague attempting 


to relieve him, ſhared the ſame fate. Thus periſhed Richard Ne- 
vile, the ſtout Earl of Warwick, commonly called the Aimg-maker, 

and with him periſhed the proſperity. of his family, and the, 
power of his party. As ſoon as his death was known, his army 
diſperſed, and left Edward a complete victory. The Duke of 
Exeter was grievouſly wounded, and left for dead on the field, 
but afterwards taken up, and conveyed; ſecretly into the ſanctuary 
at Weſtminſter. The Duke of Somerſet and Earl of Oxford, fed 
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into Wales, and joined the _ of Pembroke, who was there rai- 
ling troops. 

It will be difficult to find in hiſtory ſuch a ſucceſſion of unto- 
ward events as attended the houſe of Lancaſter in this ſtruggle to 
retain the crown of England. Queen Margaret and Prince Ed- 
ward, whoſe preſence would have been a great encouragement to 
their partiſans, had been detained all the winter on "the conti- 
nent; and after they embarked, March 4. they were toſſed 
about in the Channel no lefs than three weeks, and did not land 
at Weymouth till the evening of that fatal day on which the 
battle of Barnet had been fought ®, The Queen, who knew not 
what had lately happened in England, imagined ſhe had nothing 
now to do, but to march in triumph to the capital, and take poſ- 
ſeſſion of her former dignity. How great was her conſternation 
then, when ſhe received the diſmal tidings of the defeat at Barnet, 
the death of Warwick and his brother, the captivity of her huſ- 
band, and the diſperſion. of all her friends! On this occaſion, 
all her fortitude forſook her; ſhe ſunk to the ground, and faint- 
ed away; from which ſtate ſhe was not without great difficulty 
recovered. When ſhe revived, yielding to deſpair, ſhe fled with 
her ſon to a ſanQuary in the abbey of Beaulieu F. Her firſt de- 
ſign was, to make her eſcape, with her ſon and friends, to France. 
But, in a day or two, ſeeing herfelf ſurrounded by the Duke of 
Somerſet, the Earls of Oxford and Devonſhire, the Lord Wenlock, 
the Lord John Beaufort, and many knights and gentlemen, her 
ſpirits and her hopes revived, and ſhe conſented to-ftay and make 
another attempt ; bur pleaded earneſtly to be allowed to-ſend a- 
way the Prince, to which they would not agree. The Queen, the 
Prince, and Princeſs of Wales, with a few attendants, were eſcort- 
ed to Bath, and the noblemen and gentlemen ſeparated to collect 
their forces; whick they did with ſo much facceſs, that in about 
ten days they brought together an army (it. is ſaid). of 40,000. 


„ Holliogſh. p. 1331-1336: + Hall, f. 30. , 
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men. With this army they propoſed to march into hs to 
join the Earl of Pembroke, and from thence into Cheſhire, to 
ſtrengthen it with a 19-08 of archers ; which wor 155 made 
it very formidable *, 

But King Edward:1 was too active to o allow them time to execute 
this plan. He ſet out from London, April 19. and proceeded 
weſtward by ſlow marches, to give his forces from different parts 
an opportunity of joining him by the way, Arriving at Tewkſ- 
bury, : May 3. he found the enemy encamped on the banks of the 
Severn, near that place. Next morning he took a view of the in- 
trenchments they had made about their camp in the preceding 
night, and determined to attack them immediately. They ſuſ- 


tained the firſt attack with great bravery; but the Duke of So- 


merſet, with the front line, having raſhly ventured without the 
intrenchments, were beat back with great ſlaughter; the enemy 
entered thecamp with them, and threw all into confuſion, The 
karl of Devonſhire, Lord Wenlock, Lord John Beaufort, with a 


- conſiderable number of knights and eſquires, and about 3000 


common ſoldiers of the Queen's army, were killed. The Queen, 


the Prince of Wales, the Duke of Somerſet, the Lord St John, 


with many knights and gentlemen, were taken priſoners. - The 
Queen, who had cauſed and ſuffered ſo many calamities, was 
committed to the Tower; where ſhe endured a long and dolorous 
confinement, The Prince of Wales, having been brought into 
the King's preſence, and aſked by him, with a ſtern countenance, 
how he had dared to come into his kingdom in arms, boldly re- 


plied; © I came to recover my father's kingdom.” Edward was 
ſo much irritated by this reply, that he had the baſeneſs to ſmite 
the Prince on the face with his gauntlet; and his attendanrs in- 


ſtantly diſpatched the helpleſs victim with many wounds. Whe- 


ther the Dukes of Clarence and Glouceſter imbrued their hands 


in the blood of this unhappy prince, as ſome hiſtorians affirm, 


* Hollingſh. p. 336. | | 
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is uncertain ; but there ſeems to be no doubt that they were pre- 
ſent at that horrid ſcene, and afforded him no protection. On 
Monday, May 6. the Duke of Somerſet, the'Lord St John, and 


fourteen knights and gentlemen, were beheaded at Tewkſbury ; 


and many others, ſoon after, ſhared the ſame fate in other places *. 
This was the twelfth battle that had been fought in the fatal 
quarrel between the houſes: of Vork and Lancaſter; and in theſe 


battles, and on the ſcaffold, above ſixty princes of the royal fa- 


mily, above one half of the nobles and principal gentlemen, and 
above one hundred thouſand of the common people of England, 
loſt their lives f. The battle of Tewkſbury was the moſt deciſive, 
and (if we except a few ſhort commotions) ſecured: the peaceable 
poſſeſſion of the crown, during the »reign of Edward LV. to the 
houſe of York, by the mot total non of the rival houſe 


of Lancaſter. 


King Edward entered 8 in * te 21. Wes, next 
morning Henry VI. was found dead in the Tower. The manner 
of his death muſt for ever remain a ſecret, though it ſeems to 
have been the general opinion at the time, that it was violent. 


I think it prudent (writes a contemporary hiſtorian): to ſay no- 


„ thing of the death of Henry VI. May God grant time for 
repentance to the perſon, whoever he was, who laid his ſacri- 
e legious hands on the Lord's anointed} !”, The hiſtorians of the 
next age, who were not under the Ges reſtraint, make no ſcruple 
to name the Duke of Glouceſter as the author, if not the perpe- 
trator, of this act of cruelty ||. While his ſon, the Prince of 
Wales, lived, the life or death of Henry was of little conſequence, 
but after the death of that prince the caſe was changed. 

King Edward ſpent the ſummer of this year, in beſtowing re- 
wards and honours on his friends, and in puniſhing his enemies 


»»Fall, f. 32. Stow, p. 424. Hollingſh. p. 1340. 1341. 
+ Philip de Comines, vol. 1. p. $2. 185. 186. bud: 5 
t Continuat, Hiſt, Croyl, p 556. Stow, p. 424 Hall, f. 33. 
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with death, 5 — or heavy fines . A few of theſe laft 
faved themſelves by flying into foreign countries. The Earl of 


Oxford made his eſcape into France. The Earl of Pembroke, 


with his nephew Henry Tudor, the young Earl of. Richmond, 
(the only remaining hope of the houſe of Lancaſter), embarked 
at Tynby, intending to purſue the ſame courſe; but were driven, 
by contrary winds, into Britanny, where they were hoſpitably 
entertained, but at the ſame time carefully guarded, by Duke 
Francis II. who was in alliance with King Edward, againſt their 
common enemy the King of France f. Edward, having created 
his infant ſon of the ſame name Prince of Wales, ſummoned a 
great council of prelates, peers, and a few knights, who met at 
Weſtminſter, July 3. and took a ſolemn oath to maintain the 
ſucceſſion of the young prince to the crown of England. Rich- 
ard Duke of Glouceſter was the ſecond temporal Peer who took 


this oath T. To gain the affections of the clergy, he pardoned 


ſeveral' biſhops who had been engaged againſt him in the late 
conteſt ||. * To give a legal ſanction to the whole, he ſummoned 
a parliament, which met October 6. and attainted the perſons, 
and confiſcated the eſtates, of as many of his enemies as he _ 
ſed 

The laſt memorable and very active year was ſucceeded „ A 
calm of ſeveral years duration, which happily afford few mate- 
rials for that part of hiſtory which is the ſubject of this chapter. 


This calm was hardly diſturbed by a feeble attempr of the Earl 


of Oxford. That unfortunate nobleman having returned into 
England with a few followers, ſurpriſed St MichaePs-Mount in 
Cornwall, and defended it for ſome time with great bravery; but 
was obliged to capitulate, February 15; and was impriſoned in 
the caſtle of Hammes, near Calais, where he remained no leſs 


Stow, p. 424. + Hall, f. 33. Stow, p. 425. Hollingſh. p. 1345- 
t Rym. Fad. tom. 1 1. p. 714. h [| Ibid. p. 715. | 
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than twelve years. His great eſtate was confiſcated; and his 
Counteſs, ſiſter to the late Earl of Warwick, reduced to the ne- 
ceſſity of earning a ſcanty ſubſiſtence by her needle ®. Though 
Edward had granted a full pardon to George Nevile, Archbiſhop 
.of York, he now commanded him to be apprehended, accuſed 
him of having correſponded with the Earl of Oxford, ſent him 
priſoner to the caſtle of Guines, and ſeized all his effects and re- 
venues Tf. 

Though Edward enjoyed great proſperity at this time, it was 
not unmixed with ſome diſquiets. A violent animoſity took place 
between his two brothers, the Dukes of Clarence and Glouceſter, 


which gave him much uneaſineſs. Glouceſter propoſed to marry 


the Lady Ann Nevile, relict of the late Prince of Wales, and one of 


the coheireſles of the immenſe eſtates of the late Earl of Warwick. 


Clarence, who had married her elder ſiſter, determined, if poſſi- 
ble, to prevent that marriage, in order to retain the whole ſuc- 
ceſhon, With this view he ſecreted the lady ſo carefully, that for 
ſeveral months ſhe could not be found. At length, however, ſhe 
was diſcovered in London, in the dreſs of a cook-maid, and pla- 
ced in the ſanctuary of St Martin's. The two Dukes pleaded 


their own cauſe before the King in council with much warmth 


and acrimony ; and it was not without great difficulty that a 
ſeeming teconciliation was brought about, by allotting certain 
eſtates to Gloucefter on his marriage with the Lady Ann, and al- 
lowing Clarence to retain the greateſt part of the diſputed ſuc- 
ceſſion J. Edward's mind was alſo haunted with continual fears 
of the Earl of Richmond, on whom he knew all the ſecret friends 
of the houſe of Lancaſter had fixed their eyes; and he made the 
moſt tempting offers to the Duke of Britanny-to prevail upon 
him te deliver that helpleſs victim into his hands. But theſe of- 
fers were all rejected 1 
Stow, p. 426. Hall, f. 35. | + Id. ibid. 
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Edward, in this interval of tranquillity, employed himſelf in 
ſecuring allies and amaſſing treaſures. He ſettled all his diſ- 
putes with the Hanfe towns, which were then very powerful — 
confirmed the long truce with Scotland — renewed his alliances 
with the Kings of Portugal and Denmark — and entered into 
ſtricter connections with the Dukes of Burgundy and Britanny 
From his parliament, in both theſe years, he obtained very large 
ſupplies; and got ſtill greater ſums of money in another way, 
which is thus deſcribed by a contemporary hiſtorian. A new 
method of raiſing money was introduced at this time, called. 
a benevolence or free gift, by which every one gave the King 
* what he pleaſed, or, to ſpeak more properly, what he did not 
+ pleaſe. By this means greater ſums of money were collected 
than had ever been ſeen before, or will ever be ſeen. hereaf- 
ter f.“ This monk did not poſſeſs the gift of prophecy, 

Internal peace had not been long reſtored in England, when the 
people began to caſt their eyes towards the continent, and to 
think of recovering the loſſes, and wiping off the diſgraces they 
had there ſuſtained in the preceding reign. Edward hated Lewis 
Xl. for the aſſiſtance he had already given; and feared him for 
that he might ſtill give to the houſe of Lancaſter; and knowing 
the animoſity of his ſubjects againſt the French, he reſolved upon 
an expedition into France. The occaſion was moſt inviting, and 
feemed to promiſe certain ſucceſs, The two powerful Dukes of 
Burgundy and Britanny were open enemies to. Lewis; the Con- 
ſtable of France, and ſeveral of the greateſt Lords of that king- 
dom, were ſecretly diſaffected; and. all theſe earneſtly ſolicited: 
Edward to come over with an army, and promiſed him their aſ- 


ſiſtance. He ſpent this year, and the beginning of the next, in: 


making preparations for that expedition. He negotiated treaties 


with the Emperor, and Ferdinand King of Sicily, to procure the 


®* Rym. Fad. tom. 11. p. 739. —791. 
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aſſiſtance of theſe princes againſt France — prolonged the truce 
with Scotland to A. D. 1515 — concluded a marriage between 
the Prince of Scotland, and his then youngeſt daughter, the Prin- 
ceſs Cecilia — ſettled, by five different treaties with the Duke of 
Burgundy, all particulars reſpecting the conqueſt and partition 
of France — and provided troops, arms, e ſhips, and 
every thing neceſſary . 

At length, his preparations being nn Edward embark- 
ed at Sandwich, about the end of June or beginning of July, and 
ſoon after landed at Calais, attended by one of the fineſt armies 
thar had ever paſſed from Britain to the continent. He imme- 
diately diſpatched a herald, to defy the King of France, and demand 


the ſurrender of his crown and kingdom. That prince was now in 


the moſt imminent danger; from which nothing could have deli - 
vered him, but the infatuation of his enemies, and his own ad- 
mirable policy. Inſtead of returning an irritating anſwer to the 
proud defiance he had received, he took the herald into his clo- 
ſet, and, in a familiar converſation, told him, that he had the 
higheſt reſpe for the King of England, who, he knew, had been 
induced to undertake that expedition by the Duke of Burgundy 
and the Conſtable of France, who would certainly abandon him 


as ſoon as their own purpoſes were anſwered, He gave him, 


with his own hand, 300 crowns, and promiſed him 1000 more, 
if he contributed to bring about a peace. The herald, (who was 
a native of Normandy), gained by the condeſcenſion and liberality 
of ſo great a King, promiſed to promote his views to the utmoſt 


of his power; and adviſed him to addreſs all his meſſages on the 


ſubject of peace to the Lords Howard and Stanley, who had great 
influence with Edward, and were not fond of the preſent expedi- 
tion. The King then committed the herald to the care of Philip 
de Comines, with a charge to ſend him away as ſoon and as well 


_ pleaſed as poſſible f. 


® Rym. Fad, tom, 11. p. S4. 943. + Philip de Comines, I. 4. ch. 5. 
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When Edward landed at Calais, he expected to be. joined by 
the Duke of Burgundy at the head of a powerful army. But 
that impetuous, imprudent prince had almoſt ruined his army, 
by an unſucceſsful expedition into Germany, and came to the 
Engliſh camp, attended only by a flender retinue. To pacify 
Edward, who was greatly chagreened at this diſappointment, he 


aſſured him, that the Earl of St Pol, Conſtable of France, would 


ſurrender to him the ſtrong town of St Quintin. But when the 


Engliſh army approached that place, the Conſtable (who had ſpent 


his whole life in deceiving all the world, friends as well as ene: 
mies) fired upon them from the ramparts, and killed a conſider- 
able number of them by a ſally. The Duke of Burgundy, who 
was till in the Engliſh army, being neither able to account for 
this conduct of the Conſtable, nor to bear the bitter reproaches of 
the King of England, departed abruptly, and left that prince in 
a violent rage againſt . er fick of his mea 


tion *. 
Edward was in this temper of: mini, hind his. herald return 


ed, with the report of the pacific diſpoſitions of the King of 
France. This report was very agreeable to many of the Engliſh 
nobility, and not diſpleafing to the King; and the artful Lewis 
employed ſeveràl methods to increaſe their deſire of peace, and 
their diſſatisfaction with their allies 7. In x word, Edward held 
a council in his camp, near Peronne, Auguſt 13. id which it was 
reſolved to - negotiate a truce with the French King, for theſe 
three reaſons :. ** the poverty of the army che near approach 

Hof winter—and-the ſmall aſſiſtance pf his allies ;* and a com- 
miſſion was given to the Lord Howard, with three others, to ma: 
nage that negotiation {. Theſe penipotentiazies met with no dif- 
ficulties; and a truce, 12 ſeven years. was concluded, in the 


® Philip de Comines, I. 4. ch. 6. 8 g tmn . 
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Engliſh camp near Amiens, Auguſt 29. on their own terms; 
which were theſe—that the King of France ſhall pay to the King 
of England 75,000 crowns within fifteen days—that he thall pay 
him alſo 50,000 crowns a-year in London, during their joint 
lives—that the Dauphin of France ſhall marry the Princeſs Eliſa- 
beth of England—and that Edward ſhell retura with his whole 
army into his own country, as ſoon as he hath received the 75,000 
crowns. In this truce, all the allies of both Kings who choſe to 
accede to it were comprehended *, Lewis at the ſame time agreed 
to pay to Edward 50,000 crowns, as the ranſom of Margaret of 
Anjou, Queen-Dowager of England; in conſequence of which, 
that unhappy princeſs was ſet at 114 and returned to her fa- 
mily and native country . 

Every thing being thus amicably adiuſſed b bitweed the two 
Kings, they had a perſonal interview on the bridge over the 
Somme, at Pequini, Auguſt 29. At this 1 interview, both Edward 
and Lewis ſwore to the obſervation of the treaties, with each one 
hand on the goſpels, and the other on a piece of the true croſs; 
after which they converſed together for ſome time in the moſt 


friendly and familiar manner t. 

Lewis XI. in the courſe of theſe negotiations, not 8 cor- 
rupted the Engliſh pleni potentiaries, but all the other Engliſh 
miniſters, by his careſſes, bribes, and penſions. Nor was there 
ſo much as one amongſt them who had the ſpirit or virtue to 
reject his offers. Beſides what he gave them in money, plate, and 


other preſents, the penſions he ſettled upon them amounted to 


16,000 crowns a- year ||. To keep the Engliſh army in good hu- 
mour, he ſent them a preſent of 300 cart-loads of wine, and en- 
tertained all the Engliſh who viſited Amiens, where he reſided, 
in the moſt hoſpitable manner * f | 


2 Rym. Fad. tom. 12. p. 15.—21, 1 Id. ibid. 
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But though Lewis did every thing in his power to. pleaſe the 
h agliſh while they remained in France, there was nothing he ſo 
afdently defired as their departure. To forward this, he inſtant- 
ly paid the money ſtipulated by the treaty; and Edward having 
received it, embarked with his army at Calais, and arrived in 
England, September 28. “. Thus ended an expedition, which 
had been the reſult of many negotiations, of long, expenſive pre- 
parations, and threatened Lewis XI. with the loſs of his crown, 
and diſmemberment of his kingdom, without having made, or 
ſo much as attempted to make, the ſmalleſt conqueſt. : In this 
manner, Lewis, by his cool and prudent conduct, with his per- 
fect knowledge of the paſſions and foibles of his antagoniſts, c diſ- 
ſolved one of the moſt formidable confederacies that was ever 
formed againſt France, without ſhedding one drop of blood; and 
at the ſame time gained ſo great an influence in the councils of 
his enemies, that they were never able to give him the leaſt diſ- 
turbance. While he was, by a long train of curious contrivances, 
conduQing the ſeveral members of this confederacy to the point 
to which he wiſhed to bring them, he made them the ſubjects of 
his ridicule among his confidents; but carefully abſtuned from 
ſuch diſcourſe in mixed company Þ. 

Though King Edward, who was now 8 cy 
fond of pleaſure, eaſe, and money, and was proud of the match 
he had made for his eldeſt daughter; and his miniſters, who had 
been bribed and penſioned by the King of France, were pleaſed 
with the concluſion of this expedition; the people of England in 
general, and many martial adventurers in particular, were, diſ- 
contented. But their murmurs were not much regarded g. 

Edward, after his return from France, indulged his paſſions, 
and ſpent much of his time in feaſting, gallantry, and the fa- 
ſhionable amuſements of the times. His avarice, which daily in- 
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creaſed, prompted him to employ a great variety of methods, ſome 
of them very oppreſſive, and others of them very unſuitable to 
the dignity of his ſtation, to fill his coffers ®, But though he 
plundered his ſubjects himſelf with very little ceremony, he was # 
remarkably fevere in puniſhing private plunderers and robbers, 
who were very numerous after the army was diſbanded f. To 
keep Edward in this line of life, and prevent his interfering in the 
affairs of the continent, the King of France was punctual in the 
payment of the 50, oo crowns a-year ſti pulated by the late treaty, 
and no leſs poactual it in the a TREES of their —— to Edward's 
miniſters ; «hy 

Though Edward was ſo much devoted to his pleaſures, he was 
not perfectly eaſy in his mind. Henry Earl of Richmond was 
ſtill alive, and out of his reach, and might one day diſpute the 
throne with him or his poſterity. He reſolved therefore to make 


an attempt to get him into his hands. With this view he ſent an 


embaſſy to the Duke of Britanny, to renew the treaties of alliance, 
and to prevail upon that prince to give up the Earl of Richmond, 


and his uncle the Earl of Pembroke. The ambaſſadors, it is ſaid, 


were furniſhed with a large ſam of money, and inſtructed to aſſure 
the Duke, that Edward intended to marry the Earl of Richmond 


do one of his own daughters, and thereby to put an end to the fa- 


tal quarrel between the houſes of York and Lancaſter. The trea- 
ties of alliance were renewed, and the Duke was at tength pre- 
vailed upon to deliver the two Earls to the ambaſſadors, to be 
conducted iuto England. But before they embarked at St Maloes, 
the Duke, beginning to doubt the ſincerity of Edward's promiſes, 
ſent his favourite, Peter Landois, who recovered the two Earls out 
of the hands of the ambaſſadors, and placed them in a fanQuary. 
But, to give the King of England all poffible ſatis faction, the 
Duke engaged to guard the two Earls with fo much care, that 


* Continuat. Hiſt, Croyl. p. 5 59. + Id. ibid. f Rym Fad, tom. 12. p- 30. 45. 
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they ſhould never give him any trouble. What Edward's real 
intentions were cannot be certainly known; though all our hiſto- 
rians, without heſitation, pronounce them to have been of the moſt 


criminal and fanguinary nature. 
The Duke of Burgundy, and the Earl of St Pol, Conſtable of 


France, Edward's two principal allies in the late confederacy 
againſt Lewis, did not long ſurvive the diſſolution of that confe- 


deracy. The Conſtable paid the forfeit of all his dark intrigues, 


by being beheaded at Paris, 19th December, A. D. 1475; and 
the Duke of Burgundy, after loſing two battles againſt the Swiſs, 
loſt his life in a third againſt the Duke of Lorraine, 5th January, 
A. D. 1477 F. This brave, but raſh imprudent prince, left his 
only daughter, Maria of Burgundy, heireſs of his dominions and 
of his me; eg which were both very great. | 
Edward ſtill continued to be exceedingly ſuſpicious, at pu- 
niſhed the ſlighteſt appearances of diſaffection to his perſon and 


government with great ſeverity. Two gentlemen, Thomas Bur- 


det, of Arrow in Warwickſhire, and John Stacy, a learned clergy- 


man, fell victims to this cruel ſuſpicious ſpirit. In the courſe 


of this year, the former of theſe was tried, condemned, and exe- 
cuted as a traitor, for an angry expreſſion, which at preſent would 
be a ſubject of laughter, rather than of puniſhment; the latter 
was tried and put to death for the imaginary crime of necro- 
mancy . 
But this ſpirit ſoon. 8 a more tragical ſcene, and hur- 
kried on King Edward to an unnatural act of cruelty, which in the 
end proved fatal to his own family. No cordial friendſhip had 
ever ſubſiſted between the Duke of Clarence and the Queen's rela- 
tions, who, by their influence with the King, produced a coolneſs 
between him and Clarence, which gradually increaſed into a moſt 
xancorous animoſity, by unfriendly offices on the one fide, and too 
* Rym. Fad. tom. 12. p. 27. Hall, f. 48. 49. Hollingſh. p. 1349. Stow, p. 429. 
+ Comines, I. 4. c. 12.; I. 5. RINGS 1 Stow, p. 430. Hiſt. Croyl. ps 561. 
ſtrong 


Clarence diſ- 
contented.. 
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D. 1477- ſtrong expreſſions of reſentment on the other. The Duke had be- 
come a widower, by the death of his Ducheſs Iſabella, 22d De- 
cember, A. D. 1476; and Charles Duke of Burgundy being killed 
in leſs than a fortnight after, his only daughter became the great- 
eſt heireſs in the world. Clarence, who wanted not ambition, 
naturally turned his eyes towards this rich ſucceſſion, and applied 
to his fiſter, Margaret Ducheſs-Dowager of Burgundy, to promote 
his views. That princeſs, who loved him better than any of her 
other two brothers, warmly eſpouſed his cauſe, 'and every thing 
-wore a promiſing aſpect. But Edward, who ought to have pro- 
moted this ſcheme with all his power, from policy as well as from 
natural affection to his brother, oppoſed it, and cauſed his Queen's 
brother, Anthony Widville, Earl Rivers, to be propoſed as a pro- 
per huſband to the young heireſs; who was rejected with diſdain. 
This cruel injury ſunk deep into the heart of Clarence, who ſel- 
dom afterwards appeared at court, or in council; and when he 
did appear, was ſullen, filent, and vifibly diſcontented. The exe- 
cution of Burdet and Stacy, who were his friends, and owed their 
death to their attachment to him, overcame his patience, and 
threw him off his guard. He went the day after to the council- 
chamber at Weſtminſter; attended by W. Goddard, a celebrated 
divine, who had aſſiſted the ſufferers in their laſt moments, and 
gave in copies of the private and public declarations they had made 
of their innocence, and then withdrew *, | 

A. D. 1478. Edward, who wanted only a handle to wreck his vengeance on 

„ unhappy brother, greedily laid hold on this, called a council 

and execu- of Peers and Prelates, to which he invited the Mayor and Alder- 

_m men of London, and, before them, loaded Clarence with many 
accuſations, magnifying every indiſcretion into a crime, and re- 
preſenting his laſt action as no leſs than high treaſon. The Duke, 
with the conſent of the council, was. committed to the Tower, 


and on January 16. was tried for — by his ar: in parlia- 
® Hiſt. Croyl. p. g62. 


ment, 
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ment. The accuſations brought againft him were either groſsly 
abſurd or very trifling “ . The heavieſt articles were, — That he 
had cauſed his ſervants to report, that the King was a necroman- 
cer,—and that Burdet was unjuſtly executed. This trial was ma- 
naged in a very uncommon and indecent manner. The King was 


the only pleader againſt the priſoner; and the Duke was the only 


perſon who dared to anſwer ſuch a pleader. The witneſſes too 
(as we are told by a contemporary hiſtorian, who was probably 
preſent). appeared more like proſecuters than witneſſes T. Cla- 
rence was condemned, and a ſentence of death pronounced upon 
him, by Henry Duke of Buckingham, who was High Steward on 
that occaſion. That one of the houſes of parliament might have 
no cauſe to reproach the other with all the guilt, or to claim all 


the honour of this tranſaction, the Commons were prevailed upon 


to appear at the bar of the Houſe of Peers, ſome time after, and 
demanded the execution of this ſentence. It was accordingly exe- 
cuted privately in the Tower, March 11.; but by whom, or in 
what manner, the contemporary hiſtorian who gives the fulleſt 
account of this matter doth not ſay, and probably did not know }. 


Fabian who was then a young man, tells us, * he was Grawnge | in 


a barrel of malveſeya ||.” 
Several of Clarence's eſtates were granted by Edward to the 


Queen s brother, Anthony Earl Rivers, on this hypocritical pre- 
tence, that as he had done the Earl great injuries, it would be an 
advantage to his ſoul after death, that the Earl got his eſtates *. 
The King became more and more. luxurious and expenſive, and 
at the ſame time more oppreſſive and rapacious Tf. Delight- 
ed with the regular payment of the 50,000 crowns-a-year by the 
King of France, which enabled him to purſue his pleaſures; flat- 
tered with the proſpect of a marriage between the Lt hack and 
® See Stow, p. 431. 432. 12 Conticuat. Hiſt, Croyl. p. 562. 
2 1d.ibid. | Fabian. an. 1478. % Rym, Fed. tom. 12. p. 95. 
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his eldeſt daughter; and influenced by the advice of his penſion- 
ed miniſters; he permitted Lewis to attempt the ruin of the 
houſe of Burgundy without interruption. 

Though England enjoyed peace at this time, che 76 were 
far from being happy. A deſtructive peſtilence raged at London 
and in other places during the greateſt part of this year. Edward, 
ſunk in ſloth and luxury, permitted himſelf to be amuſed with 
treaties and promiſes by the artful, perfidious: Lewis, which that 
prince intended either to keep or violate as he found convenient. 
It is a ſufficient proof of this, that though he now agreed, by a 
very ſolemn treaty, that he and his heirs ſhould pay. 50,000 crowns 
a-year to Edward during his life, and to his heirs for 100 years 
after his death, he withdrew that er as ſoon 3 as he could do 
it with ſafety f. 

It was one of the peculiarities in the character of Edward IV. that 
he engaged in treaties for the marriages of all his children almoſt as 
ſoon as they were born. But of all theſe marriages, he had none ſo 


-much at heart as that of his eldeſt daughter, Eliſabeth, with the 


Dauphin, which had been agreed upon in the treaty of Amiens, 


A. D. 1475. f. By one of the articles of that treaty, Lewis enga- 


ged to conduct the young princeſs into France, at his own ex- 
pence, and to put her in poſſeſſion of 60,000 livres a - year; but 
as he never intended the marriage ſhould take effect, he was in 
no haſte to perform this article. Edward at length became im- 
patient and ſuſpicious, and ſent the Lord Howard, in May this 
year, to the court of France, to demand the immediate execution 
of che above article. But Lewis being no longer under a neceſſity 
of diſſembling, refuſed to comply with that demand, and threat- 
ened to withdraw the payment of che an crowns "og ſti* 
pulated by the ſame treaty. * 1 

Edward now began to open his e eyes, 5 to 8 — 
had been deluded by the deceitful Lewis. Enraged at this, W 

3 + 


Stew, p. 431. 1 Rym. Fad, tom. 12. p. 104 -þ Ibid, p- 19. N 
5 renewed, 
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renewed, with Mary, Dughe&. of Burgumd y, andaher huſtiandd AB: nates 


Maximiliam Duke of Auſtria, {to whom: the chat been marirjedy 
A. D.,1477.), healliance; hie had beeg: matle between him 
and the; late Duke Chanlesj and engaged ta ſend them am aid of 
6909. archert, af - Lewis did not agree to truoe or peace under 
bis medialion. Maximilian and Mary an their part, agtred e 
pay him the 50;0009 erinihs ah hinb bad:-faimerty->been 
paid by France, ftheiengaged in war with chat ron thein 
account. Following tha bent of his genius, heat dhe A tir 
contracted a marriage between; his daughter n child about 


fgur years; pt, age, and Philip,: ſon gf MN IM zd, Mary, 


22 infant in his cradle; whicly Jike al his cher cqameds of: that 
kind, Fame ꝙ Borhing t 21 9mi3 eids 3s eaw bond mi ad 

When Edward meditated x War againſt France, he raſolvad to 
prevent all. interruption from, Sroland, by aſſiſtigg the diſcon- 
rented; nobles, of that. kingdom, and:-embrailing S in & vil wan. 
With this views be .appointed bis, brother. Riehezd, Duke of 
Glouceſter his beutenang,,3nd:ſeny orders tofthe Lerdds, knights, 
and gentlemen af the, northern... counnies, cto Af all che men 
who were fit for war in thoſe counties, f. Nothing, however, hap- 
pened this year, but few mutwall ingurſns of lictle nme 
and an unſuogeſsfulattemm 5 Benwrick d „ 
6 great i in cher (ring o 1 


mas ig adde in beperiog fun: war wich Eoglepd,/in. which 
he was heartily ſupported by hi 
much ;exaſperated againſt the, Eogfiſh. and particularly Again 
the King., This appears from the acts of a parliament held at E- 
dinburgb, in April, in which the, moſt. vigorays +rheaſures were 
adopted for. reſiſting the rieffar robber) ene 
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War with 
Scotland. 
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., ſtantly called in theſe acts . In conſequence of this ſpirit, the 

people crowded from all parts'to the royal ſtandard; and an army 

of 46,000” men (it is ſaid}' affembled at Edinburgh, in Auguſt, 

and from thence marched towards England f. Edward was fo 

much alarmed at the approach of this formidable army, that he 

reſolved to ſtand on the defenfive; and that all men might be at 
leiſure to take arms, he commanded all the counts to be ſhut, and 

put a ſtop to all proceetlings at law till Miehaelmas . But after 
all theſe preparations on both ſides, no dien of great importance | 
happened in che courſe of this year- 1 
4. D. 182. Alexander Duke of Albany, brother bo! the King of Scotland! 
| Peace with bavidg eſcaped out of the caſtle of Edinburgh, in which he had 
been unpriſoned, was at this time in the court of England, and 
concluded a treaty” of alliance with Edward, June 10. In this 
treaty Alexander called hitifelf King of Scots, engaged to do ho- 
mage to Edward for his crown,” and to deliver the town and caftle 
of Berwick to England; and Edward engaged to affiſt Hiin with 
an any t obthin the crown I. In conſequence of this treaty, 
the Dukes of Abany and Glouceſter entered Scotland with a gal- 
tant army of 25,000 men, took the town, but not the caſtle,' of 
Berwick, and then marched to Edinburgh, into which they were 
received without any oppoſition **.' Sevttitid was at this time in 
2 a moſt diſtracted fate; The King, at variance with his chief no- 
ee bility, was imprifoned, or had ſhut himſelf up in the caſtle of 
Edinburgh, and all government was almoſt diſſolved. In this ex- 
tremity, a number of the nobility met at Haddington, and ſent 
propefals/for a peace to the two Dukes ar Edinburgh; and, after 
a ſhort negotiation, a peace was concluded, Auguſt 2. ff. Two 
days after, the provoſt and community of Edinburgh granted a 
bond to repay. all that part of the marriage-portion of the Princeſs 
0 Black ads, fol. 65. (6. f Pitſcollus Hiſtory of Scotland; edit. 1928. p- 77. 


t Rym. Fed. tom. 12. p. 147. Id. ibid. p. 186. * Hiſt, Croyl. p. 562. 
tf Rym. Fed, tom. 12. p. 161. - | 
| | Cecilia, 
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Cecilia, contraQed to the Printe of Scotland, which had been paid, 
provided the King of England declared that it was bis: pleaſure 
the contract ſhould be diffolyed *, Peace / being thus; concluded, 
the Duke of Glouceſter, ho ſeems, to Have aQed with great mo- 
deration, returned with his army into England, and took the 


caſtle af Berwick in his way. This expedition coſt Edward 


L. 100,000, a great ſum in thoſe titnes ; but the nation ws ſo 
well pleaſed with the recovery of Berwick, that the next parlia· 


ment thanked the Duke of Glouceſter fdr his: good conduct, and 


— that had e 
Wen his brother f. i or HSimnein Be B 9-04? 

Edward, being at leſt cotriticed f the petals of the King ar 
| France, by receiving che news, that the Dauphin, who: had bern 

contracted to his daughter Elifabeth, A. D. 1477, was actually be- 
trothed to Margaret, the infant daughter of Maximilian Duke of 
Burgundy, at Paris, 4th January this year, that che contract was 
confirmed by the parliament of Paris, and celebrated with great 


rejoicings in that city, was enraged beyond meaſure, and breathed 


nothing but revenge |. To execute this, revenge, Ie prepared 
with great ardour for an expedition into France:; and. to prevent 
interruption from Scotland, he concluded a new treaty of alliance 
with the Duke of Albany, who had again revolted l. But an 
enemy again whom there is no defener ſaon put a period. ta all 
his projects. He died at Weſtminſter, April 9. in the 41ſt year 


A. D. * 


Death of Ed- 
ward IV. 


2 FL. 
N23 WM 


of bis age, and tlie 23d of his reigny bus of what diſeaſe is nt 


eertainly known A contemporary: writer: ſays, that he was not 
Acts with any; particular And and. -ſeems.to aſcribe his un- 
expected death to the:anguiſh of his mind, and ag of 


His body, Net was Pt tee 9 wisdo 24 
n A + Hil. Cen. p. $63 a 

t Monſtrelet, tom. 4. f. 71. Philip. de Comines, 1. 6. c. 9. 2 

I Rym. Feed. tom. 12. p. 173. ** Hiſt, Croyl. p. 564: e A, 
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„ Bttward had by his Qusen three ens arid cſever.daughters,” of 


whom one ſon and two daughters died before him; and two fons 
and five daughters ſarvivedhin, vid Edwazd his eldeft ſon and 
facceſfor,, born in the fanctuary at Weſtminſter, November 4. 
A. D. 2470; — Richard Duke of /York ;—Elifaberth, who was con- 
trated to the Dauphin; and afterwards married to Henry VII. 
Cecilis, contracted to James Prince of Scotland; and murried to 
John Viſcount Wellk; — Anne, contracterb to Thilip of Burgund y, 
and married o. Thomas Howard Duke of Norfolk; Bridget, who 
became a nun at Dertford; - and Catharine, bontracted to the ln». 
fante of Spain, and married to William Cohnteiay Earl of Devon 
faire,” Though he had many miſtreſſes, hi had ried many natu- 
ral children. He leit a fun by Ehſabeth · E ucie, named Arthur, 
who; having married Eliſabeth heireſs! tor ber brother: John Lord 
Lifſe Mas riufed te chat title by Henry Vilks; and a daughter, 
named Elifabeth, who was married tu Thomas Lord Lumley. 
The unbappy Duke of Cree deft alſo two children by his 
Ducheſs Ifabel, vin. Edward Earl of Warwick, who fell an in- 
notent d ictim to che cruel jealouſy of Henry VII. A. D. 1499. — 
e eee bear in en this 
work 7. ; D220Da of base mort noizquri930G: 

Edward IV. . 3 admired, in hie-youth, for the beauty 
den handſorneneis of his perſon 3 but before his 


ASKS er ee f . d intempetance 4. 


the Refebr e Anne 1 the 
fair fex f. He never forgot che name or fara of any perſon winh 
whom lie had ence converſed; and he is even faid to have known 
the characters and circumſtances af every nobleman or gentleman 
of any conſequence i in his dominions 5 1 a 1 ? > war 

„ Dugdale, vol. 2. p. 3 12. 18. Nag ab T 
+ Philip de Comines, tom. 1. p. 195; © I Hall: £37. 
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(daying gained nine pitched battles, in which he was preſent, and 4. O. 1483 
foughit an foot, and never loſt nn) may be admitted as a ſuſi - 
cient probf of is military kill and courage: as well as of his good wa 
fortune. Ini a word, if his virtues had been equal to his endow- 

ments, he would have been both a great and good King. Bur 

that was not the caſe. 5 His piety is indeed celebrated by che monk 

of Crhyland ; hut it did not prevent him from violating his moſt 
ſolemmoathS, when he was prompted to it hy paſſion, or the pro- 

ſpect of advantage. He was guilty of many acts of cruelty; and 

the unnatural murder uf his brother Clarence muſt fix un indelible 

ſtain upon his character: Whenever he enjoyed prate, he abandoned 

himſelf to pleaſure; and the gratiſication of his appetites. On his 
pathon for women he laid no reſtraint; and his imptutlent ant 

criminal indulgonte of it plunged him into much diſtreſs and guilt, 

produced almoſt all the diſorders of his 15 27 and all the "ons 
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gaiA 2 n or yerre Halt « 2t 63 ngos of Lie 
DC DWARD, Prince "of W s, the ke eldeſt Ton of e e iv. Pr SY 


; proclai ned King in Landon, April 9. (the day,« on winch Pegs: ron 
bis Ege Marks 5 Edward V. f. He was then packed. 
only 3 in the thirteenth year C of his age; but his title wWas 10 clear, | 
chat it was, not imagined any diſpute could poſſibly ariſe about 
his poſſeſſion of the throne; though many dreaded. that very vio- 
| lent diſputes would ariſe about the adminiſtration. of he ad 
ment during his minority. * 


e Hit, Croyl. p. 564. J Si Tho. Moor u ul Kennet, vol. i. F. 1 
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he court of England at this time was divided into two pars. 


ties. One of theſe parties conſiſted of the Queen and ber rela- 
tions, with ſuch as attached theraſelves to them in order to ob- 


tain preferment; the other was compoſed of certain noblemen, 


who, by their long and faithful ſervices, had gained the confi- 
dence of the late King, and had been thereby ſupported in- their 


places, without any dependence upon or connection with the 


Queen's relations. The chiefs. of this laſt party were, the Dukes 


of Glouceſter and Buckingham, with the Lords Haſtings, Howard, 


Diſpute in 
i. 


and Stanley. While Edward IV. lived, his authority checked the 


paſſions of both theſe parties, and kept them within decent 
bounds. He was not, however, ignorant of their ſecret animo- 
ſity; and therefore, in his laſt ſickneſs, he brought about a recon- 
nnn which, like almoſt mne, 

The great obje@t which eachiof Wade partiea bad in view: was 
to get and keep poſſeſſion of the perſon of the young King, that 
they might poſleſs his power. At the time of his father's death, 
he refided at Ludlow caſtle, under the care of his uncle Anthony 
Earl Rivers, who was his governor, attended by Lord Richard 


"Grey, his uterine brother, Sir Thomas Vaughan, his chamberlain, 
and others of the ſame party f. The Queen and her friends pro- 


poſed in council to raiſe a ſmall army to eſcort the King to Lon- 
don, in order to his coronation; but this meaſure was ſtrenuouſly 
oppoſed by the other party, who faw its tendency ; and particu- 
larly by the Lord Chamberlain Haſtings, who threatened to leave 
as, court. The Queen, unwillog to raiſe any diſturbance in 

the beginning of her ſon's reign, agreed to limit the number of 


bie attendants to 2000 f. That the Queen aſpired to the regency, 


was ſuſpected, and is not improbable; but cannot, I think, be 
proved: But that ſhe wiſhed, and hoped, that ſhe and ber rela- 


* Hal, Ed. Iv. f %. Sir T.Moor, . 481. * un on abs por 
tions 
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tions would 0 power in the preſent as chey hd in — 
the preceding reign, and that — Gefrornaned tc pede 
vent this, if poſſible, is abundantly evident. n Fraddt 
The Duke of Glouceſter was in the north of England, -prepa- 5 
ring for a ſecond expedition into Scotland, when he received in- Glouceſter. 
telligence of the King his brother's death. He immediately ha- 
ſtened to York, attended by 600 of his friends, beſides his uſual | 
retinue, all dreſſed in mourning. There he celebrated the late 
King's funeral, proclaimed- his ſon Edward V. took an'oath of 
fealty to that young Prince, and enjoined the magiſtrates, nobi- 
lity, and gentlemen of thoſe parts, to take fimilar oaths. From 
thence, too, he wrote letters to the Queen, and to her brother 
the Earl Rivers, full of the warmeſt; profeſſions of friendſhip to 
them, and of loyalty to the King. What his real intentions 
m Ar erde oe! 
jecture. 0 0 
"Thar che: Lond Haſtings Geng intelligence e Gloucefier's 
ceſter of the tranſactions in council, and the defigns of the Queen 
and her party at court, together with offers of his aſſiſtance to 
raiſe him to the regency, cannot be doubted. For though that 
Lord had been moſt ſincerely attached to Edward IV. (from whom 
he had received the honourable, and lucrative offices of Governor 
of Calais and Chamberlain of England), and was no leſs fincere- 
ly attached to his fon Edward V.; yet there was nothing he 
dreaded ſo much as to ſee the adminiſtration in the hands of the 
Queen and her relations, by whom he knew he was hated, Glou- 
ceſter at the fame time received ſimilar aſſurances from He 
Stafford Duke of Buckingham, the moſt powerful nobleman then 
in England, who promiſed to join him immediately, at-the head 
of his numerous vaſſals f. Having received theſe! aſſurances, and 
knowing that the noblemen, gentlemen, and people of the north 
of England were warmly engaged in his intereſt, he certainly de- 


® Hiſt, Croyl. p. 365. + Id. ibid. Sir T. Moor, p. 452. col. 2. 
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termined 
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termined to intercept the young King in his way tb London, to 
take him out of che hands of bis mother's relatidus, and: thereby 
ſecure to himſelf the adminiſtratiun during his minority; but 


whether his T. 


to be impoſſible to diſcover. 


To execute his deſigns, whatever they ales Ge Diike of Glow- 


ceſter departed from York, with a numerous retinue and arrived, 


Aprib a9. at Northampton, where lie was joined by the Duke 
of Buckingham, with geo of his followers “. The King, -being 
then on his way to London, lodged that night a Stony - Stratford, 


only ten miles from Northampton; and the Rar Bibers, che 
Lord Richard Grey, and ſome others, entertaining ino ſuſpicion 
of any in deſign againſt them, waited on che two Dukes, to con- 


cert meaſures about the King's journey, and approaching coro- 


nation. They were received by them with the grieateſt appearan- 
ces of cordiality, and they ſpent the evening together in cofivivial 
mirth and - pleaſancry;” But next morning, dhe Eart Rivers, 


the Lord Richard Grey, Sir Thomas Vaughan, nd Si# Richard 


Hawſe, were made priſoners, and ſent to the caſtle of Pomfret 


in Vorkſhire +. | All the King's other attendants and ſervants 


were diſmiſſed and 4 proclamation pthſltec ; forbidding then to 


come near the court, under the pain of death f. HY! * 8 ot 
This tumultuous ſeizure of his'neareſt raaBons; and 


diſemiſfion-of-all his friends and Erwin, Muck the young King 
with grief and terror, and made him” burſt out“ into complaints 
and tears. When the Duke of Glodcefler came intö his preſenice, 
he fell upon his knees,” made the ſtrongeſt profefſions of loyalty 


and affeQion to his perſon; aſſured him, that what had been 
done was for his-preſeyvation; and, in à word, he ſaid and did 


every thing in his poter to dry np the tears and diſpel the'tetrors 
of the helpleſs, unhappy prince . 
When the report of theſe unexpetted er 


nn '+ 1d. ibid. * 
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** boch at cauft amd in the with The - 
Queen, almoſt diſtracted with grief and terror, haſtened, with 
her ſon the Duke of York, and her five- daughters, into the ſanc- 
tuary at Weſtminſter, where ſhe had formerly found protection 
in her diſtreſs. The partiſans of the different parties, in great 
crowds, and ſome of them in arms, had meetings and conſalta» 
tions; thoſe of the Queen's party in Weſtminſter, -and thoſe of 
the Duke of Glouceſter's party, with the Lord Haſtings, in the 
city *, In theſe conſultations, no ſixed reſolutions could be form- 
ed, as the real intentions of thoſe M in d pet. 
ſeſſion were unknown. 

The Lord Haſtings, who FU a ns ts 
has relations) was heartily attached to the young King, and only 
meant to raiſe the Duke of Glouceſter to the regency, ſent a mei- 
ſenger, at midnight, May 1. to Thomas of Rotherham, Arch- 
biſhop of York, and Chancellor of England, to acquaint him with 
what had happened at Stony - Stratford, and to aſſure him, that 
the intentions of the Lords who had feized the, King were ho- 

well. That prelate, alarmed at what he heard, immediately aroſe; 
and, taking the great ſeal with him, and attended'by his ſervants 
in arms, haſtened to the Queen. He found that unhappy princeſs 


in the ſanctuary, fitting on the floor, ſurrounded by her weeping 
children, herſelf bathed in tears, and bewailing the approaching 


deſtruction of herſelf and family. The good prelate laboured to 
diſpel her terrors and revive her hopes, by telling her che com- 


fortable meſſage he had received from the Lord Haſtings. But 
che very name of Haſtings, whoſe hatred to her and ber family 


ſhe well knew, increaſed both her fears and griefs. The Arch- 
biſhop, finding her apprehenſions and ſorrows were too great to 
be removed by words, gave her the ftrongeſt aſſurances of his 


w# 4 11 * : 
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own inviolable attachment; and, leaving the great ſeal with her 
as a pledge of his ſincerity, retired. He ſoon became ſenſible of 
the error he had committed in leaving the teal; and, ag 
for it by a proper meſſenger, it was returned . 

The Duke of Glouceſter and his partiſans, having ſpent a day 
or two at Stony-Stratford, diſpoſing of their priſoners, and form- 
ing their new arrangements, conducted the King to London; in- 
to which they entered, May 4. the Duke riding bare-headed be- 


fore his nephew, and calling to the people, Behold your King.” 


The young monarch was lodged in the biſhop's palace; where, it 
is ſaid, the Duke renewed his oath of fealty, in which he was 
followed by all the prelates and nobles preſent, together with the 
Mayor and Aldermen of London TP. 

Two or three days after, a great council was aſſembled, conſiſt- 
ing of all the prelates, nobles, and great men about London; 
and by this council, the Duke of Glouceſter was unanimouſly 
choſen Protector of the King and kingdom. By this council, too, 
after ſome deliberation, it was agreed, that the King ſhould be 
lodged in the Tower of London, the place from which the Kings, 
in thoſe times, commonly rode in ſtage to . on the day 
bofare dat carpnation f. i * 

The Duke of Glouceſter doth not e to te, been unpopular, 
but rather the contrary, at this period. If he had not been vir- 
tuors, he had been decent in his deportment, and avoided thoſe 


exceſſes into which the King his brother had fallen. His wiſdom 


was ſuch, that, in the midſt of a court torn by the moſt violent 
factions, he was not obnoxious to either party; and though he 
ſtood well with the ancient nobility, he had no quarrels with the 
Queen and her relations. He had adhered ſteadily to the late 
King in all his fortunes, and made the ſtrongeſt profeſſions of 
loyalty and affection to his ſon.—In a word, if he had died at 


this time, or if he had never aſpired — — than the protector- 


* Sir T. Moor, p. 483. f Id. p. 486. Hiſt, Croyl. p. 366. 1 16, ibid. oY 
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- ſhip, he would probably have been handed down to potere with — 
the character of a brave and wiſe prince. 8 

After the Duke of Glouceſter was inveſted with the! ON Proclama- 
ſhip, he proceeded with great ſeeming alacrity in preparing for a 
the coronation of the young King, which was appointed to be at 
Weſtminſter, June 22. To render that ceremony the more au- 
guſt and ſplendid, he required, by proclamation, May 20. all 
gentlemen who had L. 40 a-year in land, to come to London by 

june 18. to receive the honour of knighthood ; and by particular 
letters, dated June 5. he invited fifty young noblemen and gentle - 
men, of the beſt families, to appear before the King in the Tower 
of London, four days before his coronation, to receive the noble 
order of knighthood, probably meaning the order of the Bath *. 
Theſe meaſures were either indications that he really had an in- 
tention, ſo late as June 5. to crown his nephew on June 22. or 
they were deſigned to perſuade the world that he had ſueh an in- 

tention; but which of theſe was the caſe, I ſhall not determine. 

In the mean time, the council frequently met, ſometimes at Lord Ha- 
one place, and ſometimes at another, to conſult about the coro- 2. 
nation, and other affairs. On Friday, June 13. one part of the 
council met at Weſtminſter, to notify in form to the Mayor and 
Aldermen of London the day of the coronation; and the other 
part of it met with the Protector in the Tower. As this part of 
the council was deliberating on buſineſs, the door of the room 
was ſuddenly opened, and a party of armed men ruſhed in, crying, 

Treaſon! Treaſon! One of 'them wounded the Lord'Stanley on 
the head with a pole-ax; and they inſtantly ſeized that Lord, 
with the Archbiſhop of York, the Biſhop of Ely, and Lord Ha- 
ſtings. The uproar was great, and the aſtoniſhment of the pri- 
ſoners inexpreſlible, eſpecially of Lord Haſtings, when he heard 
the Protector (with whom he believed þ he ſtood in \the higheſt fa- 


* Rym. Feed. tom. 12. p. 181. 185. 3s | Shs 2 
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vour) pronounce him a traitor, and command him to be imme- 
diately put to death, This cruel command was executed with 


equal cruelty; and having allowed him only a few moments to 


confefs to a prieſt, they beheaded him on a log of wood, which 
lay accidentally in the court of the Tower. The Lord Stanley 
and the two prelates were impriſoned in different apartments of 
that fortreſs . What prompted the Protector to imbrue his hands 
in the blood of a nobleman who had lately done him the moſt 
eſſential ſervices, and with whom he had, to that moment, lived 
on the moſt friendly footing, I ſhall by and by inquire. 

On the ſame day (June 13.) a ſtill more bloody tragedy was 


.aed at Pomfret-in Yorkſhire, | Sir Richard Rateliffe, a great 


confident of the Protector, had, by his orders, collected an army 
of about 5000 men, in the north, and was conducting them to- 
wards London. When he arrived at Pomfret, he beheaded, with- 
out any trial, and with ſome circumſtances of peculiar cruelty, 
Anthony Earl Rivers, the King's uncle, and the moſt accom- 
pliſhed nobleman of that age the Lord Richard Grey, the King's 
uterine brother—Sir Thomas Vaughan, who had been chamber- 
lain to the King when Prince of Wales—and Sir Richard Hawſe . 
That Ratcliffe perpetrated theſe horrid deeds in cn of or- 
ders from the Protector, cannot be doubted. 

The Protector, who {till continued to wear the maſk of loyalty 
to the King, held a council on Monday, June 16. . At this 
council it was ſuggeſted, that it would be highly indecent to ſee 
the Duke of York in ſanctuary among murderers, thieves, and 
robbers, at the time of his brother's coronation ; and a deputa- 


+ © Hiſt. Croyl. p. 366. Sir T. Moor, p. 494. Sir Thomas relates ſeveral other cir- 
eamſtances of this ſtrange tranſaction; but many of them are frivolous, and others f 
them highly improbable. | 

1 Hiſt, Croyl. p. 567. Sir T. Moor, p. 496. | 

1 The hiſtorian of Croylzad is the only comeniporary writer who gives u date to this 
tranſaQion ; and I have followed him, thongh I have ſome ſuſpicion that he hath pla- 
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tion was appointed to wait upon the Queen, and perſuade her to 
permit the Duke of York to leave the ſanctuary. Cardinal Bour- 
chier, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, was-.put at the head of this 
deputation, (much, it is faid, againſt his will), and prevailed 
upon the Queen, who certainly had not then heard of the cruel 


fate of her ſon and brother at Pomfret, to put the young prince 


into his hands, who conducted him to the Tower, and delivered 
him to the Protector . A contemporary hiſtorian ſays, that the 
Queen reſigned her ſon to the Archbiſhop willingly ; but ſubſe- 
quent hiſtorians affirm, (on what authority I know not), that it 
was with extreme reluctance, and only to prevent _ being torn 
from her by force. 

The laſt of of roqubenthinity aug ee ee of l 
formed by the unfortunate Edward V. or rather by the Protector 
in his name, was giving commiſſions to three perſons to provide 
oxen and ſheep for the uſe of the hauſehold for fix months, dated 
June 17. f. This was certainly the laſt day of the reign, if a 
reign it can be called, of that unhappy prince. On that day a 
new and ſurpriſing ſcene began to be exhibited, to which pos muſt 
now attend. 

It ſeems to beimpotible to diſcover at what time Richard Duke 
of Glouceſter formed the plan of ſupplanting his nephew, and 
placing himſelf on the throne. If he had formed that plan before 
he took the oath of fealty to the young King, and engaged others 
to take it, he was guilty of great impiety: But as the fact cannot 
be proved, he cannot be fairly convicted of that crime. If we 
could rely on the following relation of ſome of our hiſtorians, we 
{hould be led to think, that this deſign had been entertained much 
earlier than is commonly imagined. One Miſtlebroke, ſay they, 
came to the houſe of one Pottier, a ſervant of the Duke of Glou- 
ceſter, in the night, and told him, that King Edward bags dead; 


®* Hiſt. Croyl. p. 566. '+ Rym. Fad. tom. 12. p. 187. 
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then ſaid Pottier, my maſter will be King . That ſo obſcure a 
perſon as Pottier ſhould be in poſſeſſion of ſuch an important ſe- 
cret, is not very probable. One hiſtorian aſſerts, that Richard, 


in the reign of Edward IV. conſulted the moſt famous lawyers 


in England about the grounds on which he afterwards claimed 
the crown; and another affirms, that he had even expoſtulated 
with Edward bimſelf on that ſubjet f. But what credit is due 
to theſe aſſertions, I ſhall not determine. At any rate, a plan for 
dethroning a young prince, who had ſucceeded his father with 
univerſal approbation, could not be formed and brought to ma- 
turity in a day,. or even in a few days. It certainly required a 
conſiderable ſpace of time to communicate this plan to a ſufficient 
number of perſons, and to gain their conſent to its execution. 
That this plan was privately communicated to Buckingham, 


Howard, Ratcliffe, Cateſby, the Mayor of London, and many 


others, and their aſſent obtained, 1s very certain; and that Lord 
Haſtings was put to death for refuſing his aſſent, is aſſerted by 
almoſt all our hiſtorians, But how n time all this required 
cannot be aſcertained. 

The ſtory that was now divulged, and propagated by the Pro- 
tector and his friends, on which he founded his own claim to the 
crown, and the excluſion of his nephew, was this: That the late 
King Edward IV. before he married the Lady Grey, had been 
contracted, and even privately married to Lady Eleanor Butler, 


widow of the Lord Butler of Sudley; and that, in conſequence 


of this pre- contract, or prior marriage, his ſubſequent marriage 
was illegal, and all his children by the Queen were baſtards f. 


Whether this ſtrange tale, true or falſe, was known before it was 


now publiſhed, or, if it was known, to what degree of notoriety 
it had attained, cannot be now diſcovered. Many reaſons might 
be given to induce us to believe, that it had never been heard of 
till it was produced on this occaſion, If the Earl of Warwick or 


» Hall, f. 4. Ed. V. Sir T. Moor, p. 482. 
+ Id, ibid. Buck's Hiſt. Richard III. p. 585. t Hiſt, Croyl. p. 567. 
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were inflamed with the moſt. violent hatred againſt the Queen 
and her relations, and againſt the King on their account, would 
they not have publiſhed it to the world? Would it not have co- 
vered all their enemies with confuſion, if they had made it known 
that the King and Queen were living in adultery, and attempt- 
ing to impoſe a ſpurious iſſue upon the nation? This would 
have effeQually eſtabliſhed the right of the Duke of Clarence to 


the ſucceſſion ; and is it to be imagined, that a prince who had 


attempted to defame his own mother, in order to baſtardiſe his 
brother, (for which he was attainted by parliament), would have 
ſpared the Queen, bis mortal enemy, if he had known or ſuſpect- 
ed that her marriage was liable to the leaſt objection? The Queen 
had been crowned with great ſolemnity, provided for by parlia- 
ment as Queen of England, acknowledged by all the world as Ed- 
ward's lawful wife to his death, and their children contracted to 
the greateſt princes in Europe, without the leaſt ſurmife of any 
flaw in their birth. The nature-of Edward's engagement with 
Lady Butler is not well defined; nor is the truth of it well eſta- 
bliſhed, A contemporary author, of the. beſt credit, only ſays, 
It was alledged that he had made a contract with her * An- 


other contemporary writer indeed relates, That the Biſhop of 
« Bath ſaid, that Edward had promiſed. marriage to her in his- 


« preſence, and that he had afterwards married them without 
any witneſſes f.“ But neither the time nor the place of this 
pretended marriage were ever mentioned ; the Lady was dead; no- 
witneſſes had been preſent at it; and therefore it could not be 


proved, but by the ſingle teſtimony of Stillington, Biſhop of 


Bath, who was a very wicked, ambitious man, and was tempted. 
(as we are told by Philip de, Comines) to make this declaration-by: 
the pompous promiſes of the Protector J. That Edward had de- 


* Hiſt. Croyl. p. 567. + Philip de Comines, I. 5. e. 18. p. 435» | 
} Id. I. 6. c.9. p. 497+ | x | LY | | 
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luded the Lady Butler by oaths and promiſes, and that Stilhng- 
ton, then a profligate young prieſt, was in the ſecret, and aſſiſted 
in the deluſion, might be true; but that he had contracted any 
engagements with her that rendered his ſubſequent marriage il- 
legal, and all his children baſtards, there is not ſufficient evi- 
dence. The Protector got rid of the claims of Edward Earl of 
Warwick and his fiſter, the children of his elder brother Cla- 
rence, by the attainder of their father. 

This whole affair ſeems to have been a ſcene of great loads 
in which the Protector was the principal actor, aſſiſted by many 
great accomplices. Having obſerved that the greateſt part of the 
ancient nobility both feared and hated the Queen and her rela- 
tions, and dreaded that when the young King came of age, his 
mother would inſtigate him to revenge the murder of her ſon and 
brother, by whom he had been educated, and the many cruel in- 


juries that had been done to her and her family; - he believed it 


would not be difficult to perſuade them to raiſe him to the throne, 
as they had raiſed him to the proteQorſhip, as the only effectual 
way of ſecuring themſelves from danger. He made the trial ; 
and, with the help of liberal promiſes, | he generally ſucceeded. 
But ſome pretence was wanting to ſet aſide the numerous iſſue of 
the late King; and no pretence would anſwer that purpoſe but 
that of their being baſtards. The gallantries of Edward, and the 
profuſion of his promiſes and oaths to ſeveral ladies, in order to 
ſeduce them, were not unknown. Stillington, who had been im- 
priſoned by the late King, and was one of Richard's moſt zealous 
partiſans, furniſhed them with one ſtory; and if that had not 
deen furniſhed, another would have been found *, It plainly ap- 
pears, that the Protector himſelf did not lay much ſtreſs on this 
ſtory: for in the act of parliament baſtardiſing Edward's iſſue, 
many other objections are made to his marriage, all of them tri- 
fling, and ſome of them perfectly ridiculous; and the tale of Lady 


® Philip de Comines, vol. 1. p. 497. 8 R 
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Butler is brought in at the end, without any name of its author, 


or evidence of its truth “. 
The Protector's ſcheme being now ripe for execution, he pre- 
vailed upon Dr Ralph Shaw, a celebrated preacher, brother to the 


Mayor of London, to publiſh his claim to the crown, in a ſermon 


at Paul's-croſs, on Sunday June 22. f. The Doctor, it is ſaid, 
overacted his part, and did not content himſelf with baſtardiſin g 
. King Edward's children, but aſſerted, that Edward himſelf and 
the Duke of Clarence had been baſtards, at the expence of the cha- 
rater of Cecily Ducheſs of York, the Protector's mother f. But 
chat he carried his folly and impudence to this length, eſpecially 


as the Protector was preſent, may be doubted ||. It is ſtill more 


incredible, that (as ſome of our hiſtorians affirm) he called the 
Lady to whom he alledged King Edward had been precontracted, 
Lady Eliſabeth Lucy, inſtead of Lady Eleanor Butler **, Fabian, 


who reſided then in London, and was perhaps preſent at this fa- 


mous ſermon, ſays, ** It was to the great abucion of all the au- 
«* dience, except ſuch as favoured the mater, which were few in 
number, if the truth or plainneſs might have been ſhewed To.” 

The Duke of Buckingham made an eloquent harangue on the 


ſame ſubject, June 24. to the mayor, aldermen, and citizens of 


London, from the huſtings in Guildhall, endeavouring to con- 


vince them that King Edward's children were baſtards, and that 
the Protector was the only perſon who had a right to the crown. 
All admired his eloquence, though many, it is ſaid, were not 


convinced by his arguments; but ſome of the audience having 


* Parliament. Hiſt. vol. 2. p. 389. One of their objections to the marriage i is, that 
King Edward had been bewitched by the Lady Grey's mother; and this the parlia- 
ment gravely undertake to prove, | 

+ Fabian, f. 224. +}. Sie-T. * p. 497. x Sj 

See the Honourable Mr Walpole's excellent work, intitled, Hiſtoric Doubts,” 


which hath thrown much light on this perplexed part of our hiſtory, p. 7. * 
*® Ibid. p. 41. ++ Fabian, f. 224. 
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. toſſed up their caps, and cried, Long live King Richard, the Duke 


interpreted that cry as the unanimous voice of the citizens of 
London, acknowledging the ProteQor's title to the crown, He 
returned them his moſt hearty thanks, accompanied with pro- 
miſes of many favours and much felicity 1n the future reign ; 
and then defired the mayor, aldermen, and chief citizens, to 
meet him next day, to petition the Protector to take upon him the 
crown, expreſling great apprehenſions that his exceſſive modeſty, 
and wonderful affection to his brother's children, would make 
him reject their petition *. 

Accordingly, on Wedneſday, cs 25. the Duke of Bucking- 
ham, and ſeveral noblemen, with the mayor and aldermen, went 
to Baynard's caſtle, where the Protector then was, and requeſted | 
an audience on a matter of great importance. The Protector at 


firſt ſeemed to be much alarmed at fo great a concourſe, and to 


dread ſome deſign againſt his perſon, but was at length prevailed 
upon to take courage, and to give them audience, When they 


came into his preſence, the Duke of Buckingham, having requeſt- 


ed and obtained leave to ſpeak, made a long harangue on the mi- 
ſeries and tyranny of the late reign, the illegality of Edward's 
marriage, the illegitimacy of his children, the Protector's un- 
doubted title to the crown; and concluded with an earneſt requeſt 
to him, in the name of that aſſembly, to take that crown to 
which he was ſo well intitled. The Protector appeared to be ſur- 
priſed at this propoſal. He acknowledged the truth of all the 
Duke had advanced, but declared, that his love to his brother's 
children was greater than his love to a crown, The Duke return- 


ing to the charge, aſſured him that none of Edward's children 


ſhould ever reign over them; and ar laſt dropt a hint, that if he 


perſiſted in refuſing the crown, they would offer it to another, 
who would not refuſe it. The Protector ſeemed to be ſtartled at 


that hint, began to heſitate, deſired a little time to conſider, and 


Sir T. Moor, p. 498. | 
. gave 
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gave them cauſe to hope, that he would yield to reaſon and im- 


portunity * 

The laſt rene of this political farce, or rather me was 
acted on Thurſday, June 26. In the morning of that day, all 
the prelates, Lords, and great men of the Protector's party, with 


their numerous followers, came to Baynard' s caſtle, © and (to uſe 


his own words), porrected to him a bill of petition, wherein 
« his ſure and true title was evidently ſhewed and declared. 
„% Where upon the Kinge's Highnis (ſo he now called himſelf), 
e notably afliſted by wel nere al the Lords Spiritual and Tempo- 


„ rall of this royalme, went the ſame day unto the palais at Weſt- 


e minſter, and ther, in ſuch roial honourable apparrelled, with- 
« in the gret hal ther toke poſſeſſion, and declared his mind, that 
the ſame day he wold begin to reyne upon his people; and 
« from thence rode ſolempnly to the cathedral-church of Lon- 
* don, and was received ther with proceſſion with gret foagra- 
4 tulation and acclamation of al the people in every place f.” 

Richard III. (as he muſt now be called) in making his way to 
the throne, had not truſted entirely to the clearneſs of his title, 
the number of his noble friends, or the favour of the people. 
He had brought a conſiderable body of armed followers. with him 
to London; his chief accomplice, the Duke of Buckingham, had 
brought a ſtill greater number, and had ſent for many more from 
Wales; and an army of about Foo men had arrived from the 
north. All theſe (as we are told by a contemporary hiſtorian) 
conſtituted ** a terrible and unheard-of number of armed men }.” 
Theſe troops, it is ſaid, did not make a very gay appearance, 


* Sir T. Moor, p, 498. 


+ This is a part of that account of his acceſſion to the throne that Richard III. ſent 
to the garriſon at Calais, to perſuade them to take an oath of fealty to him, which 
they refuſed, becauſe they had taken an oath to Edward V. The whole account is 
very pompuous, and in ſeveral particulars not ſtrictly true. Buck. apud Kennet, p. 522. 
Note, | 

t Hiſt. Croyl. p. 566. | 
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and were laughed at by the citizens of London, for their ſhabby 
dreſs and ruſty armour . But theſe forces were certainly very 


formidable, eſpecially as they were commanded by Sir Richard 
Radcliffe, who had given many proofs, and very lately at Pom- 


fret, that he was capable of perpetrating the moſt horrid and 
atrocious deeds, It would be great injuſtice, therefore, to deny 
theſe troops their ſhare of the honour or infamy of this revolu- 


tion. 


Richard III. was proclaimed by that name in London, June 27. 


and on the ſame day delivered the great ſeal to the Biſhop of Lin- 


coln, one of the Spiritual Lords who had contributed to his ele- 
vation f. As the ceremony of coronation was conſidered in thoſe 
times as almoſt eſſential to royalty, Richard made great haſte to 
be crowned ; and the preparations that had been made for the 
coronation of his nephew, enabled him to be ſooner ready. It 
appears from his coronation-roll, which is ſtill extant, that va- 
rious robes were ordered, on that occaſion, for Lord Edward, 
fon of the late King Edward V. and his attendants; which makes 
it probable that it was once intended that he ſhould walk at his 
uncle's. coronation f. But it is highly probable that on ſecond 
thoughts the deſign was laid aſide. So wiſe a man as Richard 
would ſoon reflect, that the fight of the helpleſs degraded Prince 
would excite compaſſion for him, and indignation againſt his op- 
preſſor, in every feeling heart. So ſingular a circumſtance, as a 
degraded King walking at the coronation of his ſucceſſor, who 
had degraded him, would have been the ſubject of much conver- 
ſation, and would certainly have been recorded; and yet neither 
Fabian, nor the hiſtorian of Croyland, who flouriſhed at that 
time, nor any ſubſequent hiſtorian, mention ſuch a circum- 
ſtance, On the contrary, Fabian tells us, that as ſoon as Richard 
accepted the ſovereignty, © the Prinee, or of right, King Ed- 
« ward V. with is brother the Duke of York, were put under 


Fabian, f. 225, + Rym. Fad, t. 12. p. 189. f Hiſtoric Doubts, P. 65. 66. 
| « ſurer 
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* ſurer kepynge in the Towre, in ſuch wyſe that they never 
came abrode after . A few days before the coronation, John 
Lord Howard was created Duke of Norfolk, and appointed high 
ſteward f. About the ſame time he conferred honours and offi- 
ces on ſeveral of his moſt aQtive friends ; and the Archbiſhop of 
| York, and Lord Stanley, having complied with the times, were 

ſet at liberty 1. At length, all things being ready, Richard, with 
his conſort Ann Nevile, youngeſt daughter of the great Earl of 
Warwick, were crowned, at Weſtminſter, July 6. with the 6 
folemnities ||. 

The treaſures amaſſed by Edward IV. for his ncended Re 
tion into France, were ſeized by Richard, and gained him many 
friends, or at leaſt accomplices, by enabling him to reward them *#, 
Nor was he a niggard in the diſtribution of his bounty. In parti- 
cular, he amply rewarded his northern forces, and ſent them home 
contented ff. He ſent ambaſſadors to ſeveral foreign princes to 
announce his acceſſion, and cultivate their friendſhip Ff. To his 


envoy to the court of Britanny, he gives authority“ to nego- 
* tiate any buſineſs he thought proper, even though it was of 


& ſuch a nature as to require a ſpecial mandate,” —which phin- 
ly points at a ſecret negotiation about the Earl of Richmond, pro- 
ably with a view to get him into his hands . At the ſame time, 
he treated the Counteſs of Richmond with great reſpect, and ap- 
pointed her huſband, the Lord Stanley, ſteward of the houſehold, 
His chief accomplice, the Duke of Buckingham, he loaded with 
eſtates and honours ***, In a word, he neglected nothing to con- 
tent his friends, to gain or to guard againſt his enemies, | 
Having ſettled all affairs in London, and ſet a guard about 
the ſanctuary at Weſtminſter, to prevent the eſcape of the Queen 


Fabian, f. 225. + Rym. Fœd. t. 12. p. 191. 1 Buck, p- 525. 
Id. ibid. ** Hiſt, Croyl. p. 567. Tt Hall, Richard III. f. 2, 


tt Rym. Fad. tom. 12. p. 193. 194. 195. 198. 199. &e. II Ibid; p. 194. 
##* Scea liſt of theſe in Kennet, yol. 1. p. 530. note n. | 
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or her daughters, he ſet out on a progreſs with his Queen and 
ſon, and a ſplendid court *. In this progreſs he ſpent ſome days 
at Oxford; and at the requeſt of the univerſity he releaſed the Bi- 
ſhop of Ely from his confinement in the Tower, and committed 
him to the cuſtody of the Duke of Buckingham, which produ- 
ced effects equally ſurpriſing and unexpected f. Ar Glouceſter, 
Coventry, and all other places, Richard courted popularity by 
every art, and laboured to raiſe expectations of a mild and equi- 
table reign. The Duke of Buckingham left the court at Glou- 
ceſter in the moſt perfect good humour, and went to his caſtle 
of Brecknock, to which he had before ſent his priſoner the Bi- 
ſhop of Ely. | 
When Richard was at Glouceſter in the courſe of this progreſs, 
he ſent, it. is ſaid, one of his pages to Sir Robert Brakinbury, 
Conſtable of the Tower of London, with a letter or meflage, 
commanding him to murder the two young princes, Edward V. 
and his brother Richard .Duke of York. Sir Robert declining 
that deteſtable office, Sir James Tyrrel, maſter of the horſe, was 
{ent from the court at Warwick, with a commiſſion to command 
in the Tower one night, and in that night the two young princes 
were ſuffocated in their beds, by two ruffians called Miles Forreſt 
and John Dighton, and buried at the ſtair-foot, from whence 
their bodies were removed by the chaplain of the Tower, to a 
place that was never diſcovered 1. This ſtrange ſtory was firſt 
told by Sir Thomas Moor, as one of the various tales he had 


heard concerning the death of the two-princes ; and though it is 


very improbable, if not evidently falſe in ſome particulars, it 
hath been adopted by many ſubſequent hiſtorians ||. 
About the end of Auguſt the court arrived at York, to which 


I the nobility, clergy, and gentry of the north, came in crowds. 


Richard, in order to pleaſe them and ſecure their favour, reſolved 


* Hiſt. Croyl. p. 567. + Sir T. Moor, p. 500. Buck. p. 525. 
+ Sir T. Moor, p. 500. 501. See Walpole's Hiſtoric Doubts, p. 51.59. 
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to entertain them with a coronation, Accordingly he and his 
Queen were crowned in the cathedral-church of that northern 
capital, by Archbiſhop Rotherham, September 8. and on the 
ſame day he created his only legitimate ſon Edward, then about 
eight years of age, Prince of Wales . The Duke of Albany, 
and the ambaſſador of Ferdinand and Iſabella, King and Queen 
of Caſtile and Arragon, aſſiſted at this coronation, which was 
uncommonly magnificent f. | 

But Richard's tranquillity was of ſhort duration : clouds be- 
gan to gather in ſeveral places, and to threaten him with a dread- 
ful ſtorm. As ſoon as he departed from London, on his progreſs 
into the north, the people of Kent, Eſſex, Suſſex, Hampſhire, 
Dorſetſhire, Devonſhire, Somerſetſhire, Wiltſhire, Berkſhire, and 
other ſouthern counties, no longer overawed by the northern and 
Welſh armies, began to murmur at the late tranſactions, The 
gentlemen of theſe counties had private meetings, and formed 
aſſociations for releaſing Edward V. from the Tower, and reſto- 
ring him to the throne T. Richard had till a more dangerous 
enemy who was ſecretly plotting his deſtruction. This was his 
chief accomplice, Henry Duke of Buckingham, who had been 
the great inſtrument of his elevation. It is impoſſible to difcover 
the motives that determined Buckingham to pull down the per- 


ſon he had ſo lately raiſed ||. It is moſt probable that his per- 
fect knowledge of his own and of Richard's character was his 


principal motive, It is impoſſible that any real friendſhip or con- 
fidence could ſubſiſt between two men who had plotted together 
the death of Lord Rivers, Lord Haſtings, Lord Grey, and others, 
when they were profeſling the greateſt friendſhip for them, Buck- 


„ HiR. Croyl. p. 567. G. Buck. p. 527. . tom. 12. p. 200. 
t Hiſt. Croyl. p. 568. 


| Several hiſtorians ſay, it was becauſe he refuſed to grant him the whole earldom 


of Hereford. But there is the cleareſt evidence that he —— bim the whole. Doug- 
dale, vol. 1. p. 168. 169. 
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ingham might .very naturally fear that Richard would take an 
opportunity of treating him as he had treated theſe noblemen, in 
order to get poſſeſſion of his immenſe wealth ; and that his pri- 
ſoner John Morton, Biſhop of Ely, the moſt artful man in the 
world, might, by his hints and inſinuations, increaſe thoſe fears. 

However this may be, it is perfectly certain that Buckingham, 
ſoon after his arrival at his caſtle of Brecknock, formed the de- 
ſign of dethroning Richard, and correſponded with the malcon- 
tents in the ſouth and weſt of England about the execution of 
that defign *. 

None of the two jejune hiſtorians of thoſe times ſay, that the 
Duke of Buckingham had originally the ſame views with the 
other malcontents, of reſtoring Edward V. though that is not 
improbable T. But, in Auguſt, a report was circulated, and ge- 
nerally believed, that the two young princes were murdered in 
the Tower. This obliged all the conſpirators to look out for a 
proper perſon to ſubſtitute in the place of Richard F. In more 
orderly and peaceful times, it would never have been imagined, 
that Henry Earl of Richmond had any pretenfions to the crown. 
He was deſcended by his mother from one of the natural ſons of 
John of Gaunt Duke of Lancaſter, by Katharine Swineford. It 
is true, that when the Duke married that lady, he procured the 
legitimation, by parliament, of the children he had by her in the 
time of his former marriage; but in the very act of legitimation 
there is an exception of the crown and royal dignity, of which 
they are declared incapable. Beſides this, there were ſeveral 
princes and princeſles, both in Spain and Portugal, legitimate 
deſcendents of John of Gaunt, by his ſecond wife Conſtantia 
heireſs of Caſtile ; but they were too far diſtant, and do not ſeem 
to have entertained any thoughts of aſſerting their claims to the 
crown of England, There were alſo ſeveral princes and princeſſes 


* Hiſt. Croyl. p. 568. + Ibid, Fabian. _ + Hiſt Croyl. 
of 
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of the houſe of York, whoſe titles were ſtill better. But the Earl A. 2 1483. 


of Richmond poſſeſſed ſame advantages, which recommended 
him to the conſpirators, as the moſt proper perſon to ſet up in 
- oppoſition to Richard. He was in the prime of life, and had 
long been conſidered by the Lancaftrian party in England as the 


repreſentative of that family ; and it was propoſed to ſupply the 


defect in his title by his marriage with the Princeſs Eliſabeth, eldeſt 
daughter of Edward IV. and thereby unite the two roſes, and 
put an end to that fatal quarrel which had almoſt ruined Eng- 
land. The Queen, and the Connteſs of Richmond, Henry's mo- 
ther, entered warmly into that ſcheme, which makes ut probable 
that the Queen believed her two ſons were dead. Meſſengers 
were ſent, to the court of Britanny, to acquaint Henry with this 
ſcheme, (of his conſent to which no doubt was entertained), and 
to entreat him to come into England as ſoon We _ all 
the force he could collect, 

Though theſe tranſactions were conducted wich all — 
ſecrecy, they did not eſcape the vigilance of Richard. Soon after 
his coronation at York, he was informed, that plots were form- 
ing againſt him in the ſouth; and, immediately ſuſpecting the 
Duke of Buckingham, he endeavoured, firſt by promiſes, and af- 
terwards by threats, to bring him to court. But both were inef- 


fectual. He chen exerted himſelf, with great activity, to raiſe 


forces in the north, and other pars, to oppoſe his enemies f. 


Being joined by the Earl of Northumberland, and other great 


men, with their followers, he directed his march towards Wales; 
having ſear orders before, to Sir Thomas Vaughan and his other 
friends in thoſe parts, to watch the motions of the Duke of Buck- 


ingham, to break down the bridges on the Severn, promiſing 


them the plunder of the ad of EIN :for their A | 


ment þ. 
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The conſpirators, by concert, ſet up their ſtandards all in one 
day, October 18. in ſeveral different places, to diſtract their ene- 
mies the Duke of Buckingham at Brecknock—the Marquis of 
Dorſet, Sir Edward Courtenay, &c. at Exeter Sir John Brown, 
Sir Thomas Lawknor, &c. at Maidſtone—Sir William Norris, 
Sir William Berkeley, &c. at Newbury —and Sir Richard Wid- 
vile, Sir Richard Beauchamp, &c. at Saliſbury, The King, on 
October 19. was at Grafton in Northamptonſhire, ready to 
march into Wales, or into the weſt, as occaſion might require“. 
The Duke of Buckingham directed his march towards the Severn, 
in order to paſs that river, and join his confederates; and if that 
junction had been effected, Richard would probably have been 
dethroned. But ſuch heavy rains fell for ſeveral days, that the 
Severn overflowed its banks, and deluged the country, to a de- 
gree that never had been known, and was long remembered by 
the name of Buckingham's flood. His Welſh troops were fo much 
diſcouraged by this, that they diſbanded, and returned home; 
which obliged him to diſmiſs all his ſervants, diſguiſe his perſon, 
and conceal himſelf in the houſe of one Banniſter, a ty hears 
on his family, not far from Shrewſbury 7. 

The news of this ſurpriſing turn of affairs were brought to Ri- 
chard at Leicefter, and he immediately (October 23.) iſſued a 
proclamation, granting a pardon to all the common people who 
ſhould deſert their leaders, and offering great rewards to any who 
ſhould apprehend the Duke of Buckingham, the Marquis of Dor- 
fet, the Biſhops of Ely and Saliſbury, and ſeveral knights and 
gentlemen, who are therein named. For the Duke, he offered 
L. 1000 in money, or L. 100 a-year in land—for the Marquis and 
each of the Biſhops, 1000 marks in money, or 100 marks a-year 
in land—for each of the knights, one half of that ſum f. In 
this curious proclamation, the immaculate Richard expreſſes the 


® Rym. Fœd. tom. 12. p. 203, f Hall, f. 15. Stow, p. 455. Hollingſh. p. 1403. 
? Rym. Fed. tom. 12. p. 204. 
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moſt violent indignation againſt whoredom, of which he ſays his 
enemies were notoriouſly guilty, particularly the Marquis of Dor- 
ſet,—** who, to the perille of his ſoule, hath many and ſundry 
* maydes, wydowes, and wifes, dampnably, and without ſhame, 
* devoured, deflowred, and defouled, holding the unſhampful 
and myſchivous woman, called Shore's wife, in adultry *,” . . 
This proclamation had a conſiderable effect. The perfidious 
Banniſter, enticed by the-greatneſs of the reward, diſcovered his 
unfortunate gueſt to John Mitton, ſheriff of Shropſhire, who ap- 
prehended and conducted him to Saliſbury; whe, without ny 
trial, he was beheaded, November 1. TP. | 
The followan of eee ee 
of pardon on the one hand, and diſconraged by the diſaſter that 
had befallen the Duke of Buckingham-on the other, deſerted them ; 
which compelled them to abandon their enterpriſe, and conſult 
their ſafety by flight. Some of them, as the Marquis of Dorſet, 
the Biſhops of Ely and Exeter, and a great number of knights 


> 


and gentlemen, efcaped to the continent; others took ſhelter in 


ſanQuaries; and others concealed themſelves in the country. In 
this manner was neee, terminated | ik a few 
days, and without a blow 7. | 
In the mean time, the Earl of Richmond had 4 1 ac- 
tive; and having got together a ſmall army, and a fleet of forty 
ſhips, he ſailed from St Maloe's, October 12. But on the next 
day, his fleet was diſperſed by a violent ſtorm, which drove the 
greateſt part of it back to the continent. The Earl's ſhip wea- 
thered the ſtorm, and approached the coaſt of England near Poole, 
where he hovered ſeveral days, in expectation of being joined by the 
reſt of his fleet. Being diſappointed in this expectation, he found 
himſelf under a neceſſity of ahandoning his enterpriſe; and in 
his return, he was obliged to land in Normandy, where he re- 
* Rym. Fad. tom. 12. p. 204. + Hall, f. 16. Stow, p. 465. Hollingſh. 
p. 1403. Hiſt, Croyl, p. 568. t Id. ibid. Hiſt, Croyl. p. 5668. | 
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ceived the diſagreeable news of the diſperſion of his friends in 
England; and on his arrival in. Britanny, he there found the 
Marquis of Dorſet, and many other fugitives . 

Richard, tranfported with joy at ſo many fortunate events, 
marched from Saliſbury, November 2. at the head of a gallant 
army, and proceeded to Exeter, reducing all thofe parts to order 
and ſubmiſſion, and puniſhing ſuch of the leaders of the late in- 
furrection as had been apprehended. Amongſt theſe was his own 
brother-in-law, Sir Thomas St Leger, who was, with ſeveral o- 
thers, executed at Exeter, though great intereſt was made, and a 
great ſum of money was offered for his life f. The number of 
perfons executed on this occaſion was not very great; as all yeo- 
men and common people were pardoned by the proclamation, 
and many of their leaders eſcaped beyond ſea, or into ſanctuaries, 
which every where abounded, and were eſteemed inviolable. 

Richard, having reduced all to quiet, rewarded and fent home 
a great part of his northern troops, on whom he had chiefly de- 
pended . He then returned towards the capital, and was met 
at Kingſton by the Mayor and Aldermen, with about 500 citizens, 
nobly mounted and richly dreſſed, who conducted him through 
the city to Weſtminſter, where he celebrated _ feaſt of en 


mas with great pomp f. SY 
Richard feemed now to be firmly ſeated on the ETON all his 


powerful enemies being either laid in the duft, or driven out of 


the kingdom. He wiſely embraced that opportunity to call a 
parliament; decaufe he well knew, that in theſe circumſtances he 
could eafily influence it to do what he pleafed. This parhament 


met at Weſtminfter, on Friday, January 20. and made feveral good 


and popular laws; but at the fame time effectually anfwered the 
political views of Richard, and did whatever he was pleaſed ro dic- 
tate . That petition which had been preſented to him when 

® Hiſt. Croyl. p. 568. + Id. ibid. t Ibid. p. 570. 


4 Id. ibid. Fabian, f. 226. »# Statutes at Large, vol. 2. p. 54. 
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he aſſumed the government, was now converted into an 40 of 
parliament, declaring the marriage of Edward IV. and Lady 
Grey illegal, and all their children baſtards, and ſettling the 
crown on Richard and his poſterity . Many of the members 
(fays a contemporary hiſtorian) were influenced by fear to give 
their conſent to that act T. All perſons of any note, who had 
been concerned in the late inſurrections, were attainted, and their 
eſtates confiſcated ; which wa. ap a N acceſſion _ of 
power and wealth to the crown 4. 

During the fitting of this . one day in the month of 
February, Richard aſſembled all the members of both houſes in a 


certain room in his palace, and there produced to them, in wri- 


ting, an oath to ſupport the ſucceſſion of his ſon, Edward Prince 
of Wales, to the crown, which he engaged or obliged them al 
both to ſwear and ſubſcribe l. | 
This parliament had the cruelty (at whoſe inſtigation t may 
be eaſily gueſſed) to ſtrip the Queen-Dowager of all the eſtates 
that had been ſettled upon her by the late King, and confirmed 
to her by parliament **, That unhappy princeſs, reduced to pover- 
ty as well as overwhelmed with diſgrace, and ſeeing no proſpect of 
relief from either, began to liſten to Richard's perſuaſions, to leave 
the ſanctuary, and to put herſelf and her five daughters into his 
hands. To encourage her to do this, he took a folemn oath in 
the Houſe of Peers, March 1.—“ That if the would come to him 
« out of the ſanctuary at Weſtminſter, he would provide for her 
and for her daughters as his kinſwomen; and they ſhould 


be in no danger of their lives: and that he would allow her 70 


marks a-year, and her daughters 200 marks a- piece for their 

portions in mamiage, and would take care to marry them to 
e gentlemen ff. How diſhonourable a tranſaction was this! 
A King of England ſwearing before his ſpiritual and temporal 


Parliament. Hiſt, vol. 2. p. 385. &c. + Hiſt. Croyl. p. 570. t ld. ibid. 
Id. ibid. % Buck apud Kennet, p. 528. Note. it Ibid, ; 
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Lords, that he would not murder five innocent young Ladies, 
the daughters of his own brother, and of their late Sovereign? 
How pitiful a proviſion did Richard propoſe to make for his un- 
happy nieces, who he knew had lately ſtood contracted to the 
greateſt princes in Europe? And yet, ſuch was the diſtreſs of 
the wretched Queen, that ſhe accepted thefe humiliating terms, 


and truſted her own life and the lives of her daughters to the ſe- 


curity of Richard's oath. | 
Richard ſoon found, that the greateſt proſperity could not ſe- 
cure him from the deepeſt diſtreſs. After the diſſolution of par- 
liament, he made a progreſs, with his Queen and court, into the 
north; and at Nottingham received the afflictive news, that his 
only legitimate child, Edward Prince of Wales, on whom he 
doted, had died at Middleham caſtle, April 9. after a ſhort ill- 
neſs *, Both Richard and his Queen were ſo much affected with 
this news, that, as a contemporary hiſtorian tells us, they almoſt 
run mad f. 9 f | 
Richard was ſoon rouſed from this exceſlive ſorrow for his ſon, 
by receiving intelligence from his ambaſſador at the court of 
Britanny, that the Earl of Richmond and the Engliſh exiles were 


meditating another attempt againſt his government. To prevent, 


if poſſible, that attempt, he directed his ambaſſador to renew his 
negotiations with the Duke of Britanny, or rather with his fa- 
vourite Peter Landois, for the delivery of the Earl of Richmond 
into his hands. Francis II. Duke of Britanny, the generous pro- 
tector of the exiled Earl, had for ſome time been in a declining 
ſtate of health, which had unpaired his capacity for buſineſs, and 
made him commit the management of all his affairs to his fa- 
vourite, who was at length overcome by the ſplendid offers of 
the King of England; and a bargain was ſtruck for the ſurren- 
der of the Earl of Richmond f. Though this negotiation was 
conducted with great ſecrecy, John Morgan, Biſhop of Ely, got 
® Hiſt. Croyl. p. 571. T Id ibid. t Argentri, L 13 c. 26. 
; a 
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a hint of it, which he communicated to the Earl, who 0 A. D. 1484. 
— 


into France, and was followed by the Engliſh exiles . The fu- 
gitives were kindly received by Madam de Beaujeu, who had the 
chief direction of the affairs of France during the minority of her 
brother Charles VIII.; and were encouraged to hope for * 
ance. 

In the mean time, Richard, not truſting wholly to his foreign 
negotiations, made every poſſible preparation for giving his ene- 
mies a warm reception, if they landed. To ſecure the attach- 
ment of the Yorkiſts, he declared his nephew, John de la Pole, 
Earl of Lincoln, eldeſt fon of his ſiſter Eliſabeth, and of John 
Duke of Suffolk, his heir and ſucceſſor F, That he might have 
no other enemies upon his hands, he concluded a truce with 
James III. King of Scotland, for three years, September 21.; and 
at the ſame time, a marriage was agreed: upon between James 
Prince of Scotland, and his niece the Lady Ann of Suffolk f. To 
gain intelligence of the deſigns of his enemies abroad, he em- 
ployed many ſpies—he ſtationed: men and horſes. on all the prin- 
eipal roads in England, at the diſtance of about twenty miles 
from one another, to bring him the news of any landing on the 
coaſts, or commotion in the oountry - and he fitted out a fleet to: 
guard the ſeas. To increaſe the zeal of his northern friends, on 
whom he chiefly depended, he granted them many of the forfeir-- 
ed eſtates in the ſouth, on which they ſettled, and acted as ſpies: 
upon their diſaffected neighbours |, Having taken theſe pru- 
dent precautions, he returned to London, September 29. and ce- 
lebrated the feaſt of Chriſtmas-at Weſtminſter, . with Apts 
fplendour **, © > 

On Epiphany, 2 4 as Richard, in his royal robes, with 
his crown on his head, was-celebrating that feſtival, he received 


*- Argentri, I. 13. c. 26. Philip de Comines, I. 5. e. 18. p. 437. _ Hiſtoire de 
France, par Garnier, tom. 19. p. 394. Kc. + Buck. p. 535. | 
1 Rym, Fad. tom. 12. p. 235. dc. | Hiſt. Croyl, p 591. 2% Id. wid. 
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intelligence from one of his ſpies abroad, that the Earl of Rich- 
mond would moſt certainly invade England next ſpring or ſum- 
mer. He affected to rejoice at this news, as it would give him 


an opportunity (he ſaid) of cruſhing all his enemies. But when 


he came to inquire, he found his exchequer was low, and that 
he was but ill provided with the ſinews of war. For though he 
had ſuppreſſed the late inſurrections without any expence of 
blood, it was not without much expence of treaſure, of which he 
had not been ſparing. To repleniſh his exhauſted coffers, he had 
recourſe to that mode of raiſing money called benevolence, againſt 
which an act had been made in the very laſt parliament *, This 
meaſure was as imprudent as it was illegal ; eſpecially as the per- 
ſons employed by him to ſolicit, or rather to demand theſe bene- 
volences, acted, as it is ſaid, in a very tyrannical manner; which 
diminiſhed Richard's popularity in ſome parts of the kingdom, 
and increaſed the prevailing odium againſt him in others f. 

The Queen-conſort, who had for ſome months been in a decli- 
ning ſtate of health, died March 16.; and though Richard hath 
been boldly charged by many of our hiſtorians with the guilt of 
haſtening her death by various means, there is certainly no evi- 
dence that he committed that crime 1. He was not, however, 
ignorant, that the plan of his enemies was, to unite the houſes 


of York and Lancaſter, by a marriage between the Earl of Rich- 


mond and the Princeſs Eliſabeth, eldeſt daughter of Edward TV. and 
that all Richmond's hopes of ſucceſs depended on the execution of 
that plan. Being now a widower, he formed the deſign of de- 
feating that ſcheme, by marrying the princeſs himſelf; and we 
have even ſome reaſon to believe, that he had formed that defign 
when he ſaw his Queen in a languiſhing way; and that he had 
conveyed ſome hints of his intention to the princeſs, who had 


® Statutes at large, vol. 2. p. 54. I Hi. Croyl, p. $71. 72. 
t Ib. p. 572. Hall, f. 24. 25. Stow. p. 46). Rapin, vol, 1, p. 644 Ste Mr Wal- 
pole's Hiſtoric Doubts, p. 74. * 240 ö 
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appeared at court at Chriſtmas every day i in the ſame dreſs with 
the Queen *, However that may be, it is certain, that Kings 
court the fair with great advantage, and the luſtre of a crown is 
apt to dazzle the brighteſt eyes. Both the young princeſs and 
the Queen her mother conſented to this unnatural alliance, with 
a man who had done them the moſt cruel injuries, but now en- 
ticed them by the moſt tempting promiſes. The Queen commu- 
nicated the deſign to her ſon the Marquis of Dorſet, who was at 
Paris with the Earl of Richmond, and intreated him to return to 
England, to reeeive the honours that had been promiſed him by 
Richard +. 2 

The news of this intended marriage alarmed the Earl of Rich- 
mond, and made him haſten his preparations for invading Eng- 
land. He had been lately joined by the brave John de Vere, 
Earl of Oxford, who had been twelve years a priſoner in the caſtle 
of Hams in Picardy—by Sir James Blount, governor of that 
caftle—Sir John  Forteſcue, porter of Calais —and by ſeveral 
young Engliſh gentlemen, who were ſtudents in the univerſity 
of Paris; who, with the Engliſh exiles, and about 2000 French 

adventurers, made up an army of about 3000 men 4. With this 
ſmall army, Henry Earl of Richmond ſailed from. Harfleur in 
Normandy, Auguſt 1. and landed at Milford-haven on the 7th 
day of that month. 

Though Richard had received, intelligence I * intended: inva- 
Gon from his ſpies, he never could diſcover in what part of the 
kingdom his enemies deſigned to land; which threw him into 
great perplexity. His mind was alſo haunted with tormenting 
doubts and fears of the infidelity of almoſt all around him; and he 
knew not whom to truſt. His ſuſpicions were particularly ſtrong 
of his great friend Thomas Lord Stanley, Conſtable of England, 


* Hit, Croyl p. $72. | 4. + Ibid, 
t Polidore Virgili, p. 526. 527. Hall, f. 25. Stow, p. 468.  { Hiſt, Croyl. „92 
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becauſe he was married to Margaret Counteſs of Richmond, his com- 
petitor's mother; and though that nobleman made the ſtrongeſt 
profeſſions of loyalty, he was obliged to leave his eldeſt ſon, George 
Lord Strange, as a hoſtage, before he could obtain permiſſion to 
go into the country to raiſe his followers. Having ſent his chief 


confident, Lord Lovel, to Southampton to equip a fleet, he took 
his ſtation at Nottingham, from whence he iſſued proclamations 


to all his ſubjects to join his ſtandard, denouncing deſtruction 
on thoſe who did not obey . Here he received the news of the 
landing of his enemies, and of the ſmallneſs of their number, 
and contented himſelf with ſending orders to Sir Walter Her- 
bert and Rice App Thomas, two powerful chieftains in Wales, 
to raiſe their followers, and drive the invaders out of the king - 
dom f. But he paid dear for this contempt of his enemies. He 
ſent his commands to Lord Stanley to join him immediately with 
his troops; but that nobleman, pretending that he was ill of the 
fweatin g-ſickneſs, which raged at that time, begged a ſhort de- 
lay. His ſon, Lord Strange, attempting, to eſcape from court, 
was apprehended and brought back; and, to fave his life, diſco- 
vered his father's defign to join the Earl of Richmond, and at the 


ſame time * to reconcile and bring him and his forces to 


Richard 4. 
As ſoon as the Earl of Richmond landed, he * meſſengers 


to his friends to collect their followers, and come to his aſſiſt- 
ance; and having refreſhed his men, he marched to Haverford- 


weſt, and from thence to Pembroke and Cardigan; at all which 


places he was joyfully received. Here he was joined by Richard 
Griffith and Richard App Thomas, two Welſh gentlemen, with 
their friends. Though he had. hitherto received no great acceſ- 
fion of ſtrength, he had-met with no oppoſition; but he was now 
informed, that Sir Walter Herbert and Rice App Thomas, with a 
conſiderable body of men, were at Cairmarden, determined to ob- 


„ Hil, Croyl. p. 373. + Id. ibid. Hall, f. 27. t Hiſt, Croyl. p. 573. 
| ſtrut 
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ſtruct his progreſs; which cauſed a great alarm in his little army. 
He found means, however, to prevail upon Rice App Thomas, by 


a promiſe of the government of Wales, to join him with his fol- 


lowers; which ſo much diſcouraged Sir Walter Herbert, that he 
. ſuffered him to paſs without any moleſtation . The Earl then 
| proceeded upon his march, and at Newport, in Shropſhire, he 
was joined by Sir George Talbot, at the head of 2000 men, the 
vaſſals of his nephew the young Earl of Shrewſbury, which made 
his army amount to more than 6000 f. At Stafford he had a pri- 
vate interview with Sir William Stanley, Lord Stanley's brother, 
who had raiſed 2000 men; and at that interview the future mo- 
tions of Lord Stanley and Sir William were contrived in ſuch a 
manner, as to make Richard believe they intended to join him, 
and at the ſame time to have it in their power to join Henry, 
when they could do him the moſt effectual ſervice f. In conſe- 
quence of this concert, Lord Stanley, who was at Litchfield with 
5000 men, evacuated that place, and retired to Aderſtone, at the 
approach of Richmond; which made the King give credit to his 
profeſſions of loyalty. 
When Richard received intelligence of the defection of Rice App 
Thomas, and the inaction of Sir Walter Herbert, he began to ap- 


prehend that this invaſion would prove more dangerous than he - 


had imagined. Though many of his forces were not yet arrived, 
he marched from Nottingham to Leiceſter, at the head of an army 
of about 15,000 men; which (if the troops had been all hearty 
in the cauſe, and he had been joined by Lord Stanley, and his 
brother Sir William, as he expected) was more than ſufficient to 
have cruſhed the Earl of Richmond and his adherents. On Sun- 
day, Auguſt 22. he marched out of Leiceſter, in great pomp, 
with the crown on his head, and encamped that evening at the 
Abbey of Merrival, not far from Boſworth I. The Earl of Rich- 


„Hall, f. 7. + Id. ibid. Stow, p. 468. + 14. ibid, 
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mond encamped, the ſame evening, ſo near, that ſeveral gentle- 


men deſerted to him in the night; which filled the royal army 
with mutual diflidence and ſuſpicion, On Monday, Auguſt 23. 
both princes drew up their troops, each in two lines, to decide 
this important quarrel, Lord Stanley took his ſtation on one 
wing, oppoſite to the interval between the two armies, and Sir 


William Stanley on the other. The battle was begun by the 


archers of both armies; but ſoon became more cloſe. Richard's 
troops in general, it is faid, diſcovered no great ſpirit or alacrity; 
and the Earl of Northumberland and his men did not ſtrike one 
ſtroke. But it was Lord Stanley who, by falling on the flank of 
the royal army, turned the balance in favour of the Earl of Rich- 
mond. When Richard obſerved 'this, and diſcovered his rival at 
no great diſtance, he determined to put an end to the conteſt by 
his own death, or that of his competitor; and, putting ſpurs to 


his harſe, attended by a few-of his moſt gallant followers, cut his 
way through every obſtacle, unhorfing Sir John Cheyne, and kill- 
ing Sir William Brandon, Richmond's ſtandard-bearer, with his 


own hand. But when he was on the point of aſſaulting Henry's 
perſon, (who neither courted nor declined the combat), he was 
overwhelmed by numbers, thrown to the ground, and lain, in 
the thirty-fifth year of his age, when he had weine two years 


and about two months *, 
Though this was one of the moſt decifive battles that ever was 


fought, it was neither long nor bloody; about one thouſand (ac- 
cording to the moſt probable accounts) being flain, on the van- 


quiſhed, and very few on the victorious fide f. Of the great 


men among the royaliſts, fell John Howard Duke of Norfolk, 
Walter Lord Ferrers of Chartley, with a few knights and gentle- 
men 1. Sir William Cateſby, one of Richard's greateſt confidents, 


* Hiſt. Croyl. p. 574. Fabian, f. 227. Hall, f. 33. Stow, p. 470. + Hall, f. 33. 
t The Duke of Norfolk was warned of bis danger that morning by the following lines. 
John of Norfolk be not too bold, | 
Dicken thy maſter is bought and ſold. 
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was taken, and with a few others, beheaded. The King's body 
was {tripped naked, tied acroſs a harſe behind ane of the heralds, 
and carried to Leiceſter, where, after it had been expoſed to the 
view of the public, for a fe days, it was buried nnn 
of the Greyfriars with very little ceremonñ,, 

Richard III. if we may believe many of our hiſtorians, . a 
kind of monſter, both in mind and body. The tyrant King 
„Richard (fays John Rous of Warwick, his contemporary) was 
* born at Fothringay in Northamptonſhire. Having remained 
two years in his mother's womb, he came into the world with 
teeth, and long hair down to his ſhoulders f.“ What he adds 
is probably more agreeable to truth“ He was of a low ſtature, 
* having a ſhort face, with his right ſhoulder a little higher than 
his left;“ a picture which was wrought up into abſolute de- 
formity by ſubſequent hiſtorians, but contradicted by the teſti- 
mony of an eye witneſs of undoubted credit 4. That he poſſeſſ- 
ed perſonal courage in a very high degree, his enemies could not 
deny, though they confeſſed it with reluctance. If I may ven- 
* ture to ſay any thing to his honour, though he was a little 
„ man, he was a noble and valiant ſoldier ||.” He was much 
admired for his eloquence and powers of perſuaſion, which were 
almoſt irreſiſtible, eſpecially when they were aided by his boun- 
ty, which, on ſome occaſions, was exceſſive **, His underſtand- 
ing was certainly good ; but he was rather a cunning than a wiſe 


man, 'impenetrably ſecret, and a perfect maſter of all the arts of 


diſſimulation. Ambition was his ruling. paſſion. It was this. 
that prompted him to ſupplant his helpleſs nephew, in order to- 
ſeize his crown; and when he had formed that deſign, he ſeems. 
to have ſtuck at nothing to ſecure its ſucceſs, That he was guil- 
ty of the cool deliberate murder of the Earl Rivers, the Lords. 


Sandford, p. 434. + T. Roſſi apud Leland Hen. Itin. vol. 10. p. di 
+ The Counteſs of Deſmond. T. Roſſii Hiſt. p. 218. | 
2 Hiſt, Croyl. p..5 57. 
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Grey and Haſtings, becauſe he apprehended they would oppoſe 
his attempt upon the throne, cannot be denied. That he mur- 
| dered alſo his two nephews, Edward V. and the Duke of York, 
or one of them, I do not affirm, becauſe I cannot prove it; and 
all the accounts that are given of the circumſtances of the death 
of theſe two princes, I confeſs, are liable to great objections *. 
But though all theſe accounts may be falſe in fome particulars, 
the principal fact may be true; and it is certainly not impro- 
bable. | | 
* Sce Mr Walpole's Hiſtoric Doubts, p. 51. &c. 
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From A.D. 1399, to o the acceſhon of James II. A.D. . 


OBERT HI. the ſecond Prince of the family of Stuart, had 

been ſeated about nine years on [the throne of Scotland, 
at the acceſſion of Henry IV. to that of England *. Robert was 
a good man, of a mild and gentle ſpirit ; but having been ren- 
dered lame, by the ſtroke of a horſe, in his youth, he affected a 
retired life, and committed the adminiſtration of affairs to his 
brother Robert Duke of Albany f. 

The profligacy of David Prince of Scotland and Duke of Roth- 
ſay, gave great concern to his royal parents, brought ruin on 
himſelf, and many calamities on his country. He was contract- 
ed, A.D. 1400, to the Lady Eliſabeth Dunbar, daughter of 
George Earl of March, and ſome part of the Lady's fortune paid. 
But Archibald, called The Grim, the rich and potent Earl of Dou- 
glas, interpoſed, alledging, that the contract was illegal, as the 


® See vol. 3. p 282. + Scoticronicon, lib. 15. c. 14. 
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nobility had not been conſulted and making an offer of his own 
daughter, the Lady Marjory, with a larger fortune, his offer was 
accepted, and the marriage celebrated in the caſtle of Bothwell *. 


| Matrimony made no reformation in the manners of this un- 


happy Prince. On the contrary, after the death of his mother, 


| Queen Annabella, he became more and more licentious. The 


King had committed him to the care of certain noblemen, who 
were conſtantly to attend him, to reſtrain his ſallies, and attempt 
his reformation; but they ſoon reſigned their charge as hopeleſs. 
By the advice of Sir William Lindſay of Roſſy, and Sir John 
Remorgencey, two of his counſellors, the King ſent a mandate to 
his brother the Duke of Albany, to put the Prince under confine- 

ment for ſome time, in hopes that by this act of ſeverity he might 


be reclaimed. ' The gentlemen who gave this advice, being no 
friends to the Prince, carried the mandate to the Duke, and both 


prompted him to, and aſſiſted him 1 in its execution, The Prince 
was accordingly apprehended. as he was. on his way to St An- 
drew's, with a few attendants, to take poſſeſſion of the caſtle of 
that city for the King, on the death of the late Biſhop Walter 
Trail. He was kept a few days in chat caſtle, and from thence 
conducted to Falkland, and confined in a ſmall room of the palace, 
where he died on Eaſter day, A. D. 1401 f. The manner of his 
death is not certainly known. It was given out, that he died of 
a dyſentery ; but it was rumoured, and e nes that 
he was ſtarved to death. 

Tbis affair was agitated in a parliament held at Edinburgh in in 
May, A. D. 1402; and by a ſolemn act under the great ſea], 


was declared that the Prince had died by divine providence, = no 


otherwiſe — that the King and parliament approved of his impri- 


ſonment as neceſſary for the public good—and that if the King 
had entertained any ill-will againſt his brother the Duke of Al- 
bany, or his ſon-in-law the Earl of Douglas, or any of their a- 


® Scoticronicon, lib. 15. c. 10. + Id. ibid, lib. 15. c. 12. 8 
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gents, on account of their conduct towards the late Prince, he 
now laid it aſide, and held them to be good and loyal ſubjects . 


But whether this act and declaration was obtained by the power, 


or by the innocence of the Duke and Earl, may be doubted. 
The Earl of March was ſo much enraged at the affront put up- 
on his family, by the breach of the contract between Prince Da- 
vid and his daughter, that he retired into England, and entered 
into a negotiation with Henry IV. which terminated in his ſwear- 
ing fealty to that Prince, who granted to him and his heirs the 
lordſhip of Somerton in Lincolnſhire, and the manor of Clipſton, 
for his life f. That nobleman then ſent for his family and fol- 
lowers into England, and for ſeveral years was an inveterate ene- 
my to his country, guiding and aſſiſting the Engliſh in all their 
incurſions, which were very frequent, but too inconſiderable to 
be particularly related. The moſt fatal of thoſe calamities he 
brought upon his country were, the defeat of the Scots at Niſbet- 
muir, A. D. 1401, and the till greater defeat at Hamildon, A. D. 

1402, which hath been already mentioned f. | 
Whatever opinion Robert III. entertained concerning the death 
of his eldeſt ſon Prince David, it is no wonder that he became an- 
xious for the ſafety of his youngeſt and only remaining hope 
Prince James. That young Prince, with Henry Percy, heir to 
the Earl of Northumberland, and ſome other young noblemen, 
reſided in the caſtle of St Andrew's, under the tuition of that ge- 
nerous and hoſpitable prelate Henry Wardlaw, At length, the 
King reſolved to ſend him to the court of the ancient ally of his 
country and family, the King of France, that he might be out of 


danger, and receive an education ſuitable to- his rank, and the 
ſtation he was deſigned to fill. A ſhip being provided, the Prince, 


his governor, Henry Sinclair Earl of Orkney, and other atten- 
dants, embarked and ſet fail for France, with letters of recom- 


* See remarks on the hiſtory of Scotland by Sir David Dalrymple, e. 19. . | 
+ Rym. Fad. tom. 8. p. 133-159 1 Scoticronicon, I. 15. c. 13. 10 
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mendation to Charles VI. This proved a moſt unfortunate voy- 
age; the Prince, and all his ſuit, were ſeized by the Engliſh: on 
the coaſt near Flamborough-head, April 12. A. D. 1405, and 
carried priſoners to London *. This happened about a week be- 
fore the termination of a truce between the two kingdoms, and 
conſequently was not ſtrictly legal; but the traces in thoſe times 
were in general very ill obſerved ; and nothing was more com- 
mon than to begin hoſtilities a few days or weeks before they ex- 


pired f. 
Though the news of the captivity of his only ſon muſt have 


and expire a few days after he received thema as i is aſſerted by 
ſeveral of our hiſtorians 1. There is the cleareſt evidence that he 
ſurvived that event almoſt a year, and did not die till April 4 | 


A.D. 1406 [. His character hath been already given. 


A parliament was held at Perth, in June A. D. 1406, by which 
James I. a priſoner in England, was acknowledged and proclaim- 
ed King, and his uncle, Robert Duke of Albany, was appointed 
regent **, Befides the King, Archibald Earl of Douglas, Mur- 
doch Earl of Fife, the Regent's eldeſt ſon, and many, others of 


the Scotch nobility, knights, and gentlemen, who had been ta- 


ken at the battles of Niſbet-muir, Hamildon, and Shrewſbury, 
were at this time priſoners in England ; and the hiſtory of Scot- 
land, for ſeveral years, confiſts chiefly of negotiations for the de- 


eliverance of theſe priſoners, and for ſhort truces with the neigh-. 


bouring kingdom f. The Regent had been ſo long accuſtomed 
to the exerciſe of ſovereignty, that he feems to have contracted 
a fondneſs for it, and diſcovered no defire to procure the liberty 
of his nephew, who, for ſeveral Years, was almoſt entirely ne- 


* Soda, L 15. e. 18. Winton, Annotationes ad Buchanan, p. 436. 

+ Rym. Fad. tom. 8. p. 363. t Scoticron. I. 15. c. 18. Buchan. I. 10, 
j Rym. Fœd. tom. 8. p. 430. Annot- ad Buchau. p. 436. % Idid. 
4+ Vide Rym. Fœd. tom. 8. F 
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glected, while the moſt ſtrenuous efforts were made for the deli- 
verance of the other priſoners, | 

George Dunbar, Earl of March, (who had _—_— DAM va- 
luable grants from the King of England, which he had richly 
merited by his ſervices), on ſome diſguſt, began to entertain ſe- 
rious thoughts of returning to his native country; in which he 
was favoured by the Regent; who, by his own authority, with- 
out conſulting either the King or parliament, reſtored him to his 
honours, and the greateſt part of his eſtate, A. D. 1409. *. The 
truth is, the Regent conſidered himſelf as poſſeſſed of all the 
powers of a King without exception; and in a letter to the King 
of England, May 6. A. D. 1410. he ſtyles himſelf, Regent of 
Scotland, by the grace of God; and calls the people of Scotland 
his ſubjects f. 

Henry IV. made it his ſtudy to foment diviſions 3 the 
Scots, and ſtir up enemies againſt them. Donald, Lord of the 
Iles, who affected a kind of independency, being greatly enraged 
againſt the Regent for depriving him of the earldom of Roſs, to 


which he claimed a right; Henry entered into a negotiation 


with him as an independent prince, animated him to ſeek redreſs 
by arms, and promifed him his aſſiſtance f. Encouraged by fo 
great an ally, Donald raiſed an army, took poſſeſſion of the diſ- 
puted earldom, being favoured by its vaſlals; and finding him- 
{elf at the head of 10,000 men, he advanced into the fertile pro- 


vince of Moray, burning and plundering every thing in his, way 


wards the city of Aberdeen; with the ſpoils of which he in- 
tended to enrich his followers. But Alexander Earl of Marr ha- 
ving raiſed an army in the country between the rivers Spey and 
Tay, met the invaders at the village of Harlaw, about ten miles 
from Aberdeen; where a bloody battle was fought, July 24. 
A. D. 1411. to which night rather than victory put an end. The 
loſs on both ſides was ſo great, that both armies retreated the 


® Scoticron, lib. 15, c. 21. _ + Rym. Fœd. tom. 8. p. 835+ 
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day after, without diſcovering any inclination to renew the ac- 
tion. The Regent, next year, purſued the Lord of the Iſles, and 
obliged him to make his ſubmiſſion *. 

The Earl of March and his family, after their return into their 
native country, were zealous and active in its ſervice, Patrick 
Dunbar, one of the Earl's ſons, took the ſtrong fortreſs of Faſt- 
caſtle, A. D. 1410. and made the governor (who was a cruel 
plunderer of the country) priſoner; and Gavin Dunbar, another 
of his ſons, plundered and burnt the town of Roxburgh ; but 
could not attempt the caſtle f. 

After many negotiations, Archibald Earl of Douglas obtained 
his liberty; and, returning into Scotland, was reconciled to his 
ancient enemy the Earl of March, and joined with him in a com- 
miſſion to -negotiate a peace or truce with England, in May 
1411. 1. 

Thou gh the Regent neglected his captive ſovereign, he labour- 
ed earneſtly to procure the deliverance of his own fon from cap- 
tivity; and when the negotiations for that purpoſe were almoſt 


brought to perfection, they were interrupted by the death of 


Henry IV. March 20. A. D. 1413. |. But a truce between the 
two kingdoms had been concluded, and proclaimed May 17. 
A. D. 1412. to continue till Eaſter, A. D. 1418. | 

It muft have been very diſcouraging to the young monarch, 
James I. to fee himſelf ſo ſhamefully abandoned by his family 
and ſubjects, as he was in the firſt years of his captivity. We 
hear, of no complaints they made of his detention, though it 


was illegal, of no attempts for his deliverance, of no money re- 


mitted for his ſupport, of no friend fent to comfort him in his 
diſtreſs, He ſeems alfo to have been harſhly treated for ſome 
time by Henry IV. who refuſed him the title of King after his; 


'® Scoticron, I. 15. c. 21. + Id. ibid. Buchan, lib. 10. p. 182. 
T Rym. Fad. tom. 8. p. 682. | } Tbid. p. 208. 735. t. 9. P. 1. 
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father's death, and kept him a cloſe priſoner in the Tower of A. P. 1412. 

a Ca 
London more than two years *, But it was happy for this prince 
that he was bleſſed with an uncommon genius, and ardent thirſt for 
knowledge of all kinds, which enabled him ro paſs his time 1n his 
confinement both uſefully and agreeably, and to acquire ſuch a 
variety of accompliſhments as oy n in any age or Mer 


have poſſeſſed. | 
Soon after the acceſſion of Henry V. a negotiation 1 was fer on AD. 1413 
foot for the deliverance of the King of Scotland from his capti- 35% 
vity; and a fafe-conduQt was granted by Henry, April 16. 
A. D. 1413. to continue to Lammas thereafter, to five commiſ- 
ſioners from Scotland to remain in England, where they then 
were, to treat with him about that deliverance f. But whether 
theſe commiſſioners were appointed by the eſtates of the king- 
dom, or by the Regent, or what they did in conſequence of theis 
commiſſion, we are not informed; only we know that their ne- 
gotiations were ineffectual. A ſfafe-condut was granted to fix 
other commiſſioners, July 16. in the ſame year, for the ſame pur- 
poſe; but their efforts were equally unſucceſsful . It appears 
from another ſafe - conduct granted to Sir William Douglas of 
Drumlanrig, December 19. in the ſame year, that he alſo was 
employed in the ſame negotiations, and continued them to the 
iſt day of February 1414, when his ſafe- conduct expired ||. Theſe A. D. 1424. 
facts afford ſufficient evidence that the Scots were, at that time, 
ſincerely deſirous of obtaining the deliverance of their Sovereign; 
and that, if the Regent did not promote, he could not * __ 
thoſe ſteps they took'to accompliſh that-end. i | 
After theſe efforts of his ſubjects had failed, James concluded: A Da. 
a perſonal treaty with Henry, for permiſſion. to go into his own Treaty be- 
dominions, and to ſtay in them a certain time, upon giving ſuf- — org 
ficient hoſtages for the payment of 100,000 marks, if he * not | 


* Rym. Fced. tom. 8. p- 484. + OIL p- 5. t. Ibid. p. 40. 
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return into England at the ſtipulated time. An indenture to that 
purpoſe was ſealed by both Kings; and Henry granted a com- 
miſſion, December 8. A. D. 1416. to the Biſhop of Durham, the 
Earls of Northumberland or Weſtmoreland, to take James's oath 
that he would return or pay the money, to receive the hoſtages, 


and to judge of their ſufficiency. At the ſame time he granted 


ſafe- conducts to the Earls of Athole, Fife, Douglas, Marr, and 
Crawford, the Biſhops of St Andrew's and Glaſgow, George, 
ſon and heir to the Earl of March, and Sir William de Graham, 
(who were probably the intended hoſtages), to come into Eng- 


land *. But after all thefe preparations, that treaty was never 


executed; and James continued in his confinement during the 
whole reign of Henry V. | 7 07. 
The Duke of Albany was more ſucceſsful in his endeavours 
to procure the freedom of his eldeſt ſon, Murdoch Earl of Fife; 
who was exchanged, A. D. 1415, for Henry Percy, grandſon to the 
late Earl of Northumberland, and ſon of the famous Hotſpur f. 

The hoſtilities between the two Britiſh nations on the borders, 
were interrupted by frequent truces during the whole reign of 
Henry V. For it was the wiſe policy of that great prince, to keep 
the Scots as quiet as poſſible, while he was engaged in his grand 
undertaking of acquiring the crown of France, The moſt conſi- 
derable of theſe hoſtilities happened A. D. 1417. when the Scots 
inveſted both Berwick and Roxburgh at the ſame- time; but, on 
the approach of the Dukes of Bedford and Exeter, at the head of 
a formidable army, they raiſed both the ſieges }. | 

But though the Scots did not give Henry V. much diſquiet in 
Britain, they gave him no little oppoſition on the continent. 
Charles, Dauphin of France, afterwards Charles VII. being re- 
duced to great diſtreſs, by the unnatural union of his delirious 
father, his implacable mother, and his enraged couſin the Duke 


„ Rym. Fad. tom. 9. p. 417. 418. + Ibid. p. 323. 324. 
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of Burgundy, with the King of England, ſent the Earl of Ven- 
doſme into Scotland, A. D. 1419. to implore the aſſiſtance of the 


ancient allies of his country. The Regent and eſtates, convinced, 
that if France and England came to be united under one Sove- 
reign, Scotland could not long preſerve its independency, grant- 


ed an aid of 7000 men, who were ſoon raiſed and ſent into 
France, under the command of John Earl of Buchan, the Re- 


gent's ſecond ſon, Archibald Earl of Wigton, eldeſt ſon to the 


Earl of Douglas, and ſeveral other Barons. | 
Theſe troops had the honour to give the firſt check to the Eng- 


| liſh arms, by the illuſtrious victory they obtained at Bauge, - 23d. 
March, A. D. 1421 *. The Pope, Martin V. when he heard of 


this victory, ſaid, “ the Scots are the beſt antidote againſt the 
„ Engliſh f.“ The Dauphin expreſſed his gratitude for this im- 


portant ſervice, by beſtowing the high office of Conſtable on 
the Earl of Buchan, a valuable eſtate on the Earl of Wigton, and 


ſuitable rewards on the other leaders r. 

Robert Duke of Albany did not hve to hear of the fame ac- 
quired by his ſon and countrymen, at the battle of Baugé; ha- 
ving died at Stirling, about fix months before that action, in the 
eightieth year of his age. A contemporary hiſtorian, who, from 
his ſtation and ſituation, muſt have been well acquainted with 
him, gives this prince an excellent character. 
* he was uncommonly tall and handſome; his hair and comple- 

« xion were fair, and his countenance fweet and amiable, He 


In his perſon, 


A.D. 142 1. 


Battle of 
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« was wiſe in council, and brave in action; eloquent in publie 


naſſemblies, and pleaſant in private converſation. In his man- 
* ners, he was mild, affable, and gracious; and more ſplendid 
* and hoſpitable (eſpecially to ſtrangers) in his way of living, 
* than any other perſon 1 ” That he was ambitious and fond of 


* Ford, Scoticron, kb. 15. c. 31. 33. + Ibid, 
+ Hiſt. Fran. par Villar. tom. 14. p. 122. Hume of Godſeroſt, p. 125. 
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power, cannot be doubted; but whether or not his ambition 
prompted him to put his nephew Prince David to death, is one of 
thoſe hiſtorical problems that never will be clearly ſolved. He 
was ſucceeded as Duke of Albany, and Regent of the kingdom, by 
his eldeſt ſon, Murdoch Earl of Fife. 

Henry V. exerted all his policy to prevent the Scots from op-- 
poſing him in the execution of his favourite project, che con- 
queſt of France. In his ſecond expedition into that country, find- 
ing an army of Scots in the field againſt him, he ſent for his pri- 
ſoner, the King of Scotland, in hopes that his perſonal preſence 
in his army, and the uſe of his name, would prevail upon his 
ſubjects to return home. But in this he was diſappointed. For 
though the leaders of the Scots profeſſed the higheſt regard for 
the perſon of their King, they denied that he could command his 
ſabjeQs, or that they were bound to obey him, while he was a 
priſoner. The preſence, however, of the King of Scotland, in his 
army, furniſhed Henry with a pretence of putting ſuch of the 
Scots as fell into his hands to death as traitors “; for which, if 
they had been really traitors, the King of England: had no right 
to puniſh them. Henry employed intrigues, as well as ſeveri- 
ties, to detach the Scots from the ſervice of the Dauphin. He 
granted a ſafe- conduct to Sir William Douglas of Drumlanrig, 
at his camp befere Milun, Auguſt 30. A. D. 1420, to come and 
converſe with him about certain affairs; and having converſed 
with him, he granted him another ſafe- conduct, September 7. 
to go into Normandy to converſe with the King of Scotland f. 
The ſuhjects of theſe converſations or negotiations are not cer- 
tainly known; but it is moſt probable that they, related to that 
very extraordinary treaty that was finally concluded and ſealed, at 
London, May 30. A. D. 1421, between Henry V. and Archibald 
Earl of Douglas. By this treaty the Earl of Douglas, at the ear- 
neſt deſire and command of his ſovereign 'King James, engaged 
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to ſerve the King of England all his life, againſt all men, except 
the King of Scotland, with 200 men at arms, and 200 archers, 
at the uſual wages, and a penſion of L. 200 a- year; and the King 
of England, in conſequence of this ſervice, engaged to permit 
King James to viſit his dominions, for a limited time, within 
three months after the return'of the two Kings from France, for 
which they were to ſet out in.a few weeks *, From this remark- 
able treaty (which never was executed) it plainly appears, that 
King James earneſtly defired to detach his ſubjects from the ſer- 
vice of the Dauphin, in order to obtain bis own liberty, It fur- 
ther appears, that King James actually engaged ſeveral of his ba- 
rons to come over to him, with their followers; as, Alexander 
Lord Forbes, with forty men at arms, and ſixty other attendants ; 
Alexander de Seton, .Lord of Gordon, with twenty men at arms, 
and ſixty other followers; William Blair, John Winton, and Wil- 
liam de Fowls, each with a certain number of men . But the 
great body of the barons and people of Scotland adhered ſteadily 
to the Dauphin, and contributed greatly to his preſervation. 
Murdoch Stewart Duke of Albany, and Regent of Scotland, 
was a weak prince, and had little authority even in his own fa- 
mily. Fatigued by the affairs of government, for which he was 
unfit, and haraſſed by the turbulent ſpirit of his three ſons, he 
began, it is ſaid, earneſtly to deſire the deliverance of the King. 
This much at leaſt is certain, chat negotiations for that purpoſe 
commenced ſoon after the death of Henry V. and the return of 
King James from France. A ſafe- conduct was granted, May 12, 
A. D. 1423, to William Biſhop of Glaſgow, George Earl of March, 
Sir John Montgomery of Ardroſſane, Sir Patrick Dunbar of Bile, 
Sir Robert Lawdre of Edrington, Sir William Borthwick of Borth- 
wick, and Sir John Forſtar of Corſtorfin, to come to Pomfret, to 
treat about the deliverance of the King of Scotland 1. The com- 
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miſſioners appointed by the Engliſh council were, the Biſhops of 
Durham and Worceſter, the Earls of Northumberland and Weſt- 
moreland, Sir Richard Nevile, Sir Ralph Cromwell, Sir Thomas 
Chaworth, and two other gentlemen. The inſtructions given to 
theſe commiſſioners, dated July 6. contain ſome curious ſpeci- 
mens of that chicane and artifice ſo common in ſuch negoriations. 
King James was to be at Pomfret in the time of the treaty; and 
the Engliſh commiſſioners are inſtructed to make great difficulty 
about allowing the Scots commiſſioners to have a private confer- 
ence with him; but at laſt to grant it as a mighty favour, They 
are alſo inſtructed to demand L. 40,000, for the expences of King 
James's maintenance in England; but if they could not obtain 
that ſam, to accept of L. 36,000, which was at the rate of L. 2000 
a- year, equivalent to about L. 20,000 of our money at preſent, 
They are further directed, when the Scots commiſſioners were in 
good humour, to introduce a diſcourſe about a perpetual peace, 
or long truce, between the, two nations, and of a marriage be- 
tween King James and ſome Engliſh lady . The King of Scot- 
land was conducted to Pomfret, where ſome progreſs was made 
in the treaty, which was adjourned to York, where it was con- 
cluded, September 10. on the following terms. 1. That King 
James ſhould pay to King Henry L. 40,000, (equivalent to about 
IL. 400,000 at preſent), for the expence of his maintenance, &c. in 
England, by annual payments of 10,000 marks; unleſs the Duke 
of Exeter ſhould prevail on the King and council of England to 
remit the laſt 10,000 marks. 2. The Scots commiſſioners promi- 
ſed to deliver ſufficient hoſtages for the ſecurity of theſe payments: 
But becauſe they could not then give 1n the names of theſe hoſta- 
ves, it was agreed, that King James ſhould be at Braunſpath, or 
Durham, on the iſt day of March enſuing, to hold conferences 
with the nobility of his kingdom concerning that matter, 3, Be- 
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cauſe the marriage of the King of Scotland with ſome lady of 
England might contribute to promote peace between the two na- 


tions, it was agreed, that the Regent of Scotland ſhould ſend - 


commiſſioners to London before the 2oth of October, to treat on 
that ſubject *. 
It is remarkable, that the word ranſom is is never uſed in all cheſs 
negotiations for the deliverance of King James; and that at a time 
when no priſoner of importance was releaſed without paying a 
ranſom proportioned to his rank and wealth. This caution of 
the Engliſh commiſſieners, in avoiding to demand a ranſom, was 
certainly intended to avoid all diſcuſſions about the 23 of 
his capture, and was a tacit acknowledgement of its illegality. 
After the return of King James from York to London, attend- 


ed by his commiſſioners, ſeveral additional ſtipulations were 


agreed upon, December 4. A. D. 1423, chiefly reſpecting the ſe- 
curities to be given for the payment of the L. 40,009; Particu- 
larly it was agreed, that each of the four towns of Edinburgh, 
Perth, Dundee, and Aberdeen, ſhould give a bond to the King of 
England for 50,000 marks; which bonds were to be delivered up 
as foon as the L. 40,000 was paid. Several regylations were made 
concerning” the hoſtages, who were all to hve at their own ex- 
pence; and the following liſt of the intended hoſtages, with the 
annual value of their eſtates, was given in to the Engliſh council; 

which exhibits a curious view of the circumſtances of many: of the 


great families of Scotland at that EF. 
e bo e 
Thomas Earl of Moray, 2 1000 L. 6666 
Alexander Earl of Crawford, = — 1000 6666 
William Earl of Angus, 1X. e i — 600 4000 
Malice Earl of Stratherne, - — 5080 3333 
George Earl of March, or his eldeſt ſon, 800 5338 
o Rym. Fad. tom. 10. p. 299+ 300. | 792 
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Marks, 


David, eldeſt ſon of the Earl 9 Athol, or a 3 


ſon and heir, — 


William, Conſtable of Scotland, or his bon 1 "cas 


heir, — — 
Robert Lord Erſkine, = SE ele 1000 
Robert, Mariſhal ny SO; or _e ſon mee = 
heir, — 
Walter Lord of e or his fon all heir, 800 
John Lord Seaton, or his ſon and heir, - 600 
Sir John Montgomery of Ardroſſane, = 700 
Alexander Lord Gordon, - - 400 
Malcolm Lord Bygare, = - 6500 
Thomas Lord Yeſter, — — = 600 
John Kennedy of Carrick, - = - 500 


mh. or his fon nd} "EF 
heir, 3 


Patrick Dunbar, Loed Cunnock, or ** * 500 


and heir, - 


James Lord Dalkeith, or bis eldeſt fon | 1500 
Duncan Lord of Argyle, - - 1500 
John Lyon of Glaumis, - - 600 


Book V. 
Equivalent 


to about 


380ooo 


5338 
6666 


5338 


5338 
4000 


4666 


2666 
4000 
4000 
3333 


3333 


3333 
10, ooo 
10,000 


4000 


Some changes were made in the above liſt before the hoſtages 
were actually delivered at Durham, March 28. A. D. 1424; when 
twenty- ſeven of the repreſentatives or heirs of the beſt families in 


hverance of their King *, 


Scotland voluntarily ſurrendered themſelves priſoners for the de- 
The Regent's three ſons were averſe 


to that meaſure, and declined being hoftages ; which was probably 
one cauſe of that ſeverity with which ey were treated by James 


after his reſtoration. 


® Rym Fad, tom. 10. p. 307. 327. 


The 
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The affair of King James's marriage was ſoon ſettled. He had 
long before fixed his affections on the Lady Jane Beaufort, a lady 


of great beauty, and one of the neareſt female relations of the 


King of England, being grand-daughter to John of Gaunt, Duke 
of Lancaſter, by his ſon John Beaufort Earl of Somerſet, Their 
nuptials were ſolemnized, February 22. and the day after, a diſ- 
charge, under the great ſeal, was granted to James, of che laſt 
10,000. marks of the L. 40,000 he had engaged to pay 9 bag 
land *. 

King James and his young Queen, a few days after their mar- 
riage, ſet out for Durham, where they arrived, according to ſti- 
pulation, about the 1ſt of March. James was there met by ſixty- 
five of the chief noblemen and gentlemen of his kingdom; and 
ſpent the whole month of March in ſettling every thing neceſſary 
to his deliverance. Amongſt other things, he gave in to the Eng- 
liſh commiſſioners four bonds, from the towns of Edinburgh, 
Perth, Dundee, and Aberdeen, for 50,000 marks each, being the 
whole ſum due to England, after deduQting the 10,000 marks al- 
ready diſcharged f. He gave alſo his own bond for the whole 
ſam of L. 40,000 f. He further ſurrendered the following twelve 
hoſtages, named in the above liſt, viz. David, eldeſt ſon of the 
Earl of Athole, the Earls of Moray and Crawford, Duncan Lord 
of Argyle, William, eldeſt ſon of Lord Dalkeith, Gilbert, eldeſt ſon 
of William, Conſtable of Scotland, Robert, Mariſhal of Scot- 
land, Robert Lord Erſkine, Walter Lord Dirleton, Thomas Boyd 
Lord of Kilmarnock, Patrick Lord Cumnock, and Alexander 
Lord Gordon ||. Nine of thoſe named in the'above liſt declined 
being hoſtages, or were on ſome accounts excuſed; and, in their 
room, James delivered the following fifteen Lords and gentlemen, 


with a ſchedule of the annual value of their eſtates. 


| 
* Rym. Fœd. tom. 10. p. 322. + Ibid. p. 324. 226. - | Ibid. p. = 


Villam 
| 
| 


| Ibid. p. 327. 


King James 
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A. D. 1424 
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Englith 
council, 
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Marks. Equivalent f 


2 LIVE to about 
William Lord Abernethy, - - $oo L. 3333 
James Dunbar, Lord Frendrath,  - x00 3333 
Andrew Gray of Foulls, 3 — 600 4000 
Robert Lord Livingſtone, - — 400 2666 
John Lindeſay, * — — 500 3333 
Robert Lord Liſle, - - 300 2000 
James Lord of Caldor, - * 400 2666 
James Lord of Cadzo, — — goo 3333 
William Lord Ruthvane, - - 400 2666 
William Oliphant, Lord Aberdalgy, 
George, heir of Hugh Campel, - 300 2000 
Robert, heir of Lord Maitland, - So 2666 
David Mienzies, : * — 200 1333 
David Ogilby, = YR. :- 
David, heir of John Lord Lyon, - 300 2000 


Many of our preſent nobility will be pleaſed to ſee the names 
of their remote anceſtors, in this liſt of illuſtrious patriots, who 
reſigned their own liberty, to procure the freedom of their ſore- 
reign, and the good of their country. 

All theſe hoſtages took a ſolemn oath, on the cofpels; that 
they would remain in the cuſtody of the King of England till 
every thing agreed upon was fully executed. They were then put 
into the cuſtody of Sir Robert Hilton, ſheriff of Yorkſhire, and 
ſoon after committed to the Tower of London, the Caſtle of Do- 
ver, and other priſons i in the ſouth of England, at a great diſtance 
from their friends and country . In a word, the council of 
England acted with great rigour in the whole of this tranſaction, 
and took every poſhble advantage of their having the perſon of 
the King of Scotland in their poſſeſſion. But generoſity in po- 


® Ryo. Fad. tom. 10. p. 335. 336. &c. 
| litical 


4 
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litical negotiations, between hoſtile nations, 15 a very uncommon 
virtue, | 


Before King James left Durham, he concluded a truce with 
England, March 28. to continue from May 1. A. D. 1424, to 


May 1. A. D. 1431 *. From this truce, the Scots army then in 


France, commanded by the Earl of Buchan, Conſtable of France, 
the Earl of Douglas, Duke of Touraine, and ſeveral * chief- 
tains, was expreſsly excepted, _ 

All thefe tedious tranſactions being at laſt finiſhed, King ks 
with his Queen, and a numerous retinue of his ſubjects, ſet out 
from Durham, in the beginning of April, A. D. 1424, and was 
eſcorted to the border by the noblemen and gentlemen of the 
north of England f. He took a ſolemn oath, on the goſpels, at 
Melroſs, April 5. to perform every thing to which he had a- 


greed 4; and, by eaſy journies, arrived at Edinburgh three days 


after, where he was received, with every poffible demonſtration 
of joy, by great multitudes of his ſubjects, aſſembled to behold 
their Sovereign, returned from a cruel captivity of nineteen 
years ||. | 

The neceſſary preparations being YT James and his Queen 
were crowned, at Scoon, May 21. by Henry Wardlaw, Biſhop of 


St Andrew's. The late Regent, Murdoch Duke of Albany, though - 


certainly no favourite, was permitted to perform the honourable 
office which belonged to him as Earl of Fife, Wo Placing the | King 
in the throne ** 

When James had leifure to examine his in he und them 
in a moſt deplorable diſorder. The two Regents, by their exceſ- 
five grants, in order to gain friends, had alienated fo much of the 
crown-lands, and even of the private patrimony of his family, 
that be was ſo far from being able to pay the money hed to 


® Rym. Feed. tom. 10. p. 329. &c. T Id. ibid. p. 332. 
1 Id. ibid. p. 343. 344 | Annotationes in Buchan, p. 437. 
% Scotieron. lib. 16. c. 2. i ä | | 
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England, that he could hardly ſupport his houſehold in a man- 
ner ſuitable to his dignity, The reins of government had alſo 
been fo much relaxed by the Regents, eſpecially by Duke Mur- 


doch, that the country was a ſcene of anarchy and confuſion, 


over- run by fierce and lawleſs plunderers, who rambled about in 
great bodies, lived at free quarters, and took what they pleaſed *. 

To remedy theſe and many other diſorders, as well as to raiſc 
money to pay the debt owing to England, James held a parlia- 
ment, which met, at Perth, May 26. A. D. 1424, in the nineteenth 


year of his reign, though only five days after his coronation f. 


This parliament aſſigned the greater and ſmaller cuſtoms, and the 
rents due by burghs, for the ſupport of the royal houſehold ; — 
appointed an inqueſt to be made by the ſheriff in each ſhire into 
the lands that had belonged to the crown in the three preceding 
reigns, in order to the reſumption of ſuch as had been alienated ; 
and impoſed a tax of one ſhilling in the pound on rents and 
goods for two years, drawn oxen, ridden horſes, and houſehold- 
furniture excepted, for the payment of the debt to England f. 
This tax, being unuſual, was unpopular, and paid with great 
reluctance. In the firſt year it yielded only 14,000 marks, equi- 
valent to about L. 90,000 at preſent; but in the ſecond year it 
yielded much leſs, and excited great diſcontents among the com- 
mon people l. This obliged King James, to defiſt from that 
mode of raiſing money, put it out of his power to be punctual in 
his payments to England, and detained the hoſtages in that coun- 
try, at a great expence, longer than was intended. To render that 
hardſhip more tolerable to particular perſons, theſe hoſtages were 
exchanged from time to time, according to an article in the trea- 
ty, for others whoſe eſtates were of equal value **, 
James very ſoon began to diſcover his animoſity againſt the fa- 
mily of the late Regent, by cauſing his eldeſt ſon, Walter, to be 


o Parliament 1ſt, James I, chap. 7. + Ibid, T Ibid. ch. 8. 9. 10. 
Scoticron. lib. 16. c. 9. * Rym, Fad, tom. 10. p. 245.—249. 
| | arreſted 
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arreſted and impriſoned, May 13. A. D. 1424. But he 44 not 
ſtop there; for, on the ninth day of his ſecond parliament, 
March 21. A. D. 1425, he cauſed Duke Murdoch himſelf, Alex- 
ander his ſecond ſon, Duncan Earl of Lenox, his father-in-law, 


with no fewer than twenty-four other Lords and gentlemen, who 


were friends and: favourers of his family, to be arreſted . All 
theſe priſoners were ſoon, ſet at liberty, except the Duke, his two 
ſons, and his father-in-law, the Earl of Lenox, who were con- 
ducted to Stirling, where they were tried, condemned, and exe- 
cuted, May 24.; but for what crimes we are not informed. 
Their trial, however, was conducted with great ſolemnity, and 
ſeveral Lords ſat as their judges, who were their near relations, 
and had been lately impriſoned as their friends; which makes it 
probable that their condemnation was not unjuſt 1. 


James, the youngeſt ſon of the Duke of Albany, made his 


eſcape from this general wreck of his family; and having collect- 


ed a band of deſperate followers, which in thoſe times was not 


difficult, he burnt the town of Dumbarton, - and there killed - Sir 


John Stewart of Dundonald, the King's natural uncle, with thir- 


ty-two of his men. But the King having. ſent ſome forces in 
purſuit of the inſurgents, the Lord James, with his tutor, Fin- 
law Biſhop of Argyle, fled into Ireland, where they both died |. 
Three of his natural ſons, Andrew, Arthur, and Walter, long 
after came into Scotland, were legitimated by their relation, 
James III. A. D. 2479, and loaded with wealth and honours 

By the annexation of the caſtles and eſtates of the Albany fa- 
mily to the crown, King James acquired a nn 8 


Scoticron. lib. 16. c. 9. eee Spore | 

+ Ib. c. 10. Bowmaker, the contemporary hiſtorian, it muſt be Seeg is a very 
unſafe guide, being a careleſs, ill-informed writer, who ſeems to have written from his 
memory. In the liſt of theſe Lords, he names Alexander Seaton Lord Gordon, who, 
we know with certainty, was then a priſoner in the caſtle of York. * "_ tom. 


Pp 349. 
"2 Scoticron. lib. 15, c. 10. id. ibid. 90 Aue in Buchas, wah ; 
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both of power and wealth, which enabled him to act with great- 
er authority, and to live with greater ſplendour. The birth of 
his eldeſt daughter, the Princeſs Margaret, about the een of 
A. D. 1425, added to his felicity. “. 

King James convened his parliament at Perth, March 11. 
A. D. Y426, in which many excellent laws were made, which ſet 
both the. wiſdom and patriotiſm: of this prince in the faireſt point 
of view . But in that ſtate of ſociety it was very difficult, if not 
impoſſible, to execute — of theſe laws, DOTY in the 18 
lands. 

King James, en ther: his e was N to give 
authority to his laws in the unciviliſed parts of his dominions, 
commanded the caſtle of Inverneſs to be repaired, and kept his 
court in it, in ſummer, A. D. 1427, to which he invited all the 
chieftains in the neighbouring counties, received them with 
great civility, and entertained them with great hoſpitality, with- 
out expreſſing any diſſatisfaction at the diſorders. which had 
reigned in thoſe parts. The report of this behaviour encouraged 


thoſe who had been moſt guilty to came to the caſtle, to partake 


of the royal entertainments. But, when about fifty of them were 
in the caſtle, the King commanded the gates to be ſhut, and made 
them all priſoners. Three of the moſt noted robbers, Alexander 
Macrory, John Macarture, and James Campbell, the leaders of 
numerous bands of plunderers, were put to death; others were 
committed to different priſons; and thoſe who were moſt inno- 
cent, or rather leaſt guilty, were diſmiſſed with ſuitable admoni- 
tions J. On this occaſion, the King, it is ſaid, — the 
following Latin lines. 


Ad turrem fortem ducamus cautè cohortem 
Per Chriſti ſortem, meruerunt hi quia mortem. 
e Scoticron. Bb. 16. e. 11. + Black Acts, Parliament 3. James L 


4 Scoticron. Rb. 16. c. 25. | 
| Alexander 
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Alexander Lord of the Iſles and Earl of Roſs, and his mother, 
were among thoſe who were made priſoners at this time. But 
after the Earl had been detained a few weeks, he was admoniſhed 
by the King to behave in a more orderly and ſubmiſſive manner 
for the future than he had done formerly, and then ſet at li- 
berty v. Alexander, as we ſhall ſoon ſee, IPO to the 
royal admonition. 21 

Charles VII. King of France; being reduced to great diſtreſs _ 
by the ſucceſs of the Engliſh arms, ſent the Archbiſhop of 
Rheims, and John Stewart, Lord Darnley, who commanded the 
remains of the Scots army in France, into Scotland, A. D. 1428, 
to ſolicit ſuccours from his ancient allies, The ambaſſadors, ac- 
cording to their inſtructions, propoſed a marriage between the 
Dauphin and the Princeſs Margaret, James's eldeſt daughter, 
though they were. both in their infancy. This marriage, after 
ſome oppoſition: from thoſe who favoured the Engliſh intereſt, 
was concluded on the following terms — That the young prin- 
ceſs ſhould be ſent into France, with an army of 6000 men for 
her fortune that ſhe ſhould. be married to the Dauphin when 
of a proper age that if ſhe came to be Queen of France, ſhe 
ſhould have as large a dowry as any former Queen —if ſhe! was 
only Dauphineſs, ſhe ſhould have a dowry of 15, doo livres with 


various other articles, all very favourable to the princeſs. To 
obſerve and fulfil this treaty, King James, his Queen, and chief 


nobility, took a ſolemn oath before the French ambaſſadors, Ju- 
Iy 27. A. D. 1428; and Charles took a ſimilar oath in October, 
before ambaſſadors from Scotland. Still further to attach the 
King of Scotland to his intereſt, Charles granted to that prince, 
and his heirs-male, in November the ſame year, the earldom of 
Xaintonge and lordſhip of Rochfort, with the privilege of pay- 
ing their homage by proxy f. 


Scoticron. lib, 16. c. 15. 16. + Villar. tom. 14. p. 8 Scorieron, lib. 16. c. 23. 
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The Engliſh miniſters, having received intelligence of this trea- 
ty, became apprehenſive of a breach with Scotland, which at 
that time would have been very inconvenient. To prevent this, 
Henry Beaufort, the rich Cardinal of Winckeſter, - who was uncle 


to the Queen of Scotland, had a perſonal interview with King 


James, at Durham, in the beginning of A. D. 1429; in, which, 
it is probable, he prevailed upon him to keep the truce with 
England, and to delay ſending the princeſs his daughter, and 
the ſtipulated ſuccours, into France for ſome time *. It is at 
leaſt certain, that the princeſs and theſe ſuccours were not * 
till ſome years after. 

Alexander Lord of the Iles and Far! of Roſs, ever Goon he was 


ſet at liberty, had been meditating revenge for the affront of his 


impriſonment; and having collected all his ſtrength, he took and 
burat the town of Inverneſs, - but failed in his attempt upon the 
caſtle, The King, having raiſed an army with great expedition, 
purſued the Earl into Lochaber, defeated and diſperſed his army, 
June 23. A. D. 1429, and obliged him to fly to the Iſles. There 
he remained ſome time, uncertain whether to retire into Ireland, 
or ta throw himſelf on the King's mercy. At length he adopted 
this laſt meaſure, came privately to Edinburgh, about the be- 


| ginning of A. D. 1430, threw himſelf on his knees before the 


Another in- 
ſurrection. 


King, as he was at his devotion in the chapel of Holyroodhouſe, 
and implored his mercy. The King at firſt ſeemed diſpoſed to 
treat him with ſeverity; but, at the earneſt intreaty of the Queen, 


who was preſent, he granted him his life, and ſent get 


to the caſtle of Tantallon F. 
The defeat and impriſonment of the Earl of Roſs did not im- 
mediately reſtore tranquillity to the Highlands and Iſlands, whoſe 


inhabitants, in thoſe times, were exceedingly fierce and turbu- 


* Rym. Feed. t. 1c. P. 408, 
+ Scoticron. hb. 16. e. 16. 
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lent. A chieftain named Donald Balloch, nearly related to the 
impriſoned Earl, having collected the friends and followers of 


the family, invaded the continent, ſurpriſed the Earls of Mar and 


Caithneſs, ſlew the latter, and obliged the former to ſave him- 
felf by flight. Elated by this facceſs, he deſtroyed the country 
with fire and ſword; but on the approach of the King at the 
head of an army,. he was abandoned by his followers, of whom 
zoo were taken and hanged. - Donald made his eſcape into Ire- 
land, where he was ſoon after killed, and his Ow ſent to wo 
King 11 

In the midſt of thoſe enn we Queen was delivared of t two 
ſons, at Holyroodhouſe, October 16. A. D. 1430, who were ſoon 
after named Alexander and James. The King kaighted the two 


young princes at the font, and with them a conſiderable number 


of young noblemen and gentlemen of the beſt families f. Prince 
Alexander died in his infancy, but 2 een _ r er 
ed his father. 1 

As the truce between England and Scotland was now near expi- 
ring, the council of England granted a commiſſion, January 24. 
A. D. 1430, to the Biſhops of Durham and Saliſbury, Henry Earl 
of Northumberland, the Lords Scroope and Greyſtoke, and four 
others, to treat with certain commiſſioners from Scotland, about 
prolonging the expiring truce, making a new truce, or conclu- 
ding a final and perpetual peace, by the intervention of a marriage, 
or any other honourable means 1. From hence it is highly pro- 
bable, that the Engliſh council had inſtructed their commiſſion- 
ers to endeavour to perſuade King James to break his engage- 
ments with the Dauphin, and give his daughter in marriage to- 
the young King of England. But in that attempt, if they made 
it, they did not ſucceed. After a tedious negotiation; a truce 
for five years was concluded, December 1.5. A. D. 1430, to * 


* Scoticron. lib. 16. c. 16. + Ibid. t Rym. Fad. tom. 10. p. 448. 4 
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mence May 1. A. D. 1431, (when the former truce ended), and 
to continue to May 1. A. D. 1436 *. By a remarkable article in 
this treaty, it is provided, that if either of the Kings ſent troops 
to the aſſiſtance of an enemy of the other King, that other King 
might ſeize them in going or returning, or deſtroy them when 
they were in the ſervice of his enemy f. This uncommon article 
was certainly inſerted at the requiſition of the King of Scotland, 
that he might be at liberty to ſend the ſtipulated ſuccours, with 
the princeſs his daughter, into France, 

From the moment of King James's return into Scotland, he 
ſeems to have had two great objects in view—1. to recover and 
increaſe the domains of the crown—2. to eſtabliſh the authority 
of the laws, and reduce all his ſubjects to order and obedience. In 
both theſe deſigns (which were as difficult as they were neceſſary) 
he had now made conſiderable progreſs ; but he had ſtill much to 
do, and proceeded with great wiſdom and ſpirit. To deliver the 
country, particularly the north, from thoſe numerous bands of 
Kerce and lawleſs plunderers with which it was infeſted, he wiſe- 
ly encouraged their mutual feuds, and employed one of them to 
deſtroy another. The Clan Chattan almoſt extirpated the. Clan 
Cameron on Palm Sunday, A. D. 1430; and the year after, two 
famous robbers, Angus Duff and Angus Murray, at the head of 
their ſeveral bands, fought a kind of pitched battle in Strath- 
na ver, with ſuch implacable fury, that only nine ſurvived of 
both troops, though at the beginning of the action they had 
conſiſted of ſeveral hundreds 1. 

After the concluſion of the truce with England, and the de- 
ſtruction of thoſe plunderers, Scotland enjoyed a conſiderable de- 
gree of peace and proſperity for ſeveral years. The King, not 
contented with the eſtates of the family of Albany, which he had 


* Rym. Fad. tom. 10. p. 482. Kc. Id. p. 490. by miſtake of the printer, for 486. 
t Scoticron. I. 16. c. 17. b 
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annexed to the crown, began to lay claim to ſome others, E 

cularly to that of George Dunbar Earl of March, which had been 
forfeited by the Earl's father, but had been reſtored by the Re- 
gent Robert Duke of Albany, and peaceably enjoyed by the pre- 
ſent poſſeſſor above twenty years. The ground on which the 
King claimed that eſtate was this that the Regent had not power 
to pardon a traitor, or reſtore a forfeited eſtate. The King 
bronght that affair before a parliament, which met, at Perth, Ja- 
nuary 10. A. D. 1435. The parliament appointed the following 
members to be a committee, to hear parties, examine evidence, 
form an opinion, and report, viz. the Abbots of Scoone and Inch- 
colm, John Stewart Provoſt of Methven, Robert Stewart of Lorn, 
Thomas Sommervile of Sommervile, Walter ' Halyburton,; John 
Spens of Perth, Thomas Chalmers of Aberdeen, and James Park- 
ley of Linlithgow. The committee having heard the-advocates 
for both parties,, and maturely. deliberated on the whole affair, 
laid an opinion before the parliament ; which being adopted, the 
following ſentence was pronounced: “ That in conſequence of 
{© the forfeiture of George Dunbar, late Earl of March, the earl- 
dom of March belonged to the King *.” Ir is highly probable 


that the King was provoked to this ſeverity by the diſcovery of a 


ſaſpicious intercourſe berween the Earl of Dunbar and the Eng- 
liſh council, of which ſome evidences are ſtill remaining f. 

King James about the ſame time reſumed the earldom of Strath- 
earn, on this ground, that it had been granted by Robert II. to 
David his eldeft ſon by his ſecond marriage, as a male-fief, which 
ſhould revert to the crown on the failure of heirs-male; David 
had left only one daughter, married to Sir Patrick Graham of the 
family of Kincardin, who enjoyed the title and eſtate of Strath- 
earn to his death, and was ſucceeded in both by his ſon Malice, 


from whom they were now reſumed. As Malice was the King's 


near relation, and had been a hoſtage for him in England, he 


Black Adds, f. 23. t Vide Rym. Fed, tom. 10, p. 618. 628, | 
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granted him the earldom of Monteith, to make him ſome amends 
for the loſs he had ſuſtained. But this did not ſatisfy his uncle 
Robert Graham, a man of ſtrong, or rather furious paſſions, who 
meditated a ſevere revenge. 

It is difficult to diſcover the reaſons why the Princeſs of Scot- 


land, and the ftipulated ſuccours, had not been ſent to France 


long before this time, according to the original treaty. It is pro- 
bable, however, that this delay was by mutual conſent, as it did 
not occaſion any breach between the contracting parties. It is 
even probable that ſome part of the fuccours had been ſent in 
ſmall bodies to eſcape the Engliſh. In the beginning of A. D. 
1435, ambaſſadors arrived from France, to ſolicit the full accom- 


pliſhment of the treaty ;- and not long after the Lord Scroope 


came ambaſſador from England to negotiate a perpetual peace be- 
tween the two Britiſh nations, to be cemented by a marriage be- 
tween the King of England and the Princeſs. of Scotland. To 


ſucceed in this negotiation, : he made the moſt tempting offers, of 


giving up Berwick and Roxburgh, and all the lands in debate 
between the two kingdoms. ' King James laid this important af- 
fair before his parliament, in which it occaſioned warm debates. 
for two days. The chief ſpeakers in favour of adhering to the 
French alliance, were the Abbots of Scoone and Inchcolm'; and 
the great advocate for the alliance with England, was John Fogo, 
Abbot of Melroſs. One. of the diſputants hath preſerved the 
principal arguments on both ſides, and they are really inge- 
nious *. At laſt the French intereſt prevailed, and all the offers 
of England were rejected, which drew threats. from Lord Scroope, 
that the Engliſh would intercept the Princeſs on her voyage f. 
Undiſmayed by theſe threats, James, having prepared a fleet 
of nine great ſhips, ſent away his daughter, Attended by a ſplen- 
did train of ladies, Lords, and gentlemen, with about a thou- 


ſand troops. The Engliſh fleet that put _ to intercept this 


® Scoticroa. I. 16. c. 23. a + Id. ibid, n 
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ſmall ſquadron, was defeated by the Caſtilians, and the Scots ar- 
rived ſafe at Rochelle, in the ſpring of A. D. 1436; and about two 
months after the Princeſs pay married to the Dauphin, at Tours, 
June 25. with great pomp * 

The rejection of the Engliſh covoblils produced hoſtilities be- 
tween the two nations at the expiration of the trace, May 1. A. D. 
1436. Soon after, Henry Percy, Earl of Northumberland, at the 
head of 4000 men, was met by William Douglas Earl of Angus, 
attended by an equal number of his followers, at Pepperdin near 
Chiviot, where a fterce encounter enſued, in which _ brave 
men were killed on both ſides f. 

King James, having ſpent the ſummer in üg an army, in- 
veſted Roxburgh about the beginning of Auguſt, and puſhed the 
fiege with great vigour, But when the place was on the point of 


ſarrendering, it was relieved in a very extraordinary manner. 


The Queen arrived in the camp by haſty journies, and acquaint- 
ed the King, that a plot was formed againft his life, of which 
ſhe could diſcover no particulars. James, knowing that many 
of his barons were ſecretly diſſatisfied with his meaſures, was 


ſeized with a panic, and without allowing himſelf time to re- 


flect, inſtantly diſbanded his army, and retired with great preci- 
pitation to his favourite reſidence, the Carthuſian monaſtery at 
Perth, which he had lately founded f. 

n this place, James, not knowing whom to truſt, lived in 
greater privacy than was ſuitable to his ſtation, or conſiſtent with 
his ſafety, which facilitated the execution of the plot againſt him. 
This plot was formed by fo few, that it was kept with impene- 
trable ſecrecy ; and che ne e perſons concerned in it were ſo 


. Scoticron, I. 16. e. 12. Annotat. in Buchan, p. 439. 

+ Scoticron. I. 16. c. 25. Abercrom. vol. 2. p. 299. This is probably the action 
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nearly connected with the King by the ties of blood, that they 
were not in the leaſt ſuſpected. Walter, Earl of Athol, the 
King's uncle, was the chief conſpirator, infatuated, as it is moſt 
probable, by a vain hope, and blind ambition, of obtaining the 
crown. He eaſily engaged in it his own grandſon and heir, 
Robert Stewart, who reſided at court, and was in favour with 
the King; and Robert Graham, uncle to the Earl of Strathearn, 
a deſperate diſcontented man, who was capable of ,the moſt atro- 
cious deeds. Graham came to Perth, attended by ſeven of his 
moſt reſolute followers, after it was dark, on February 20. A. D. 
1437, and was ſecretly admitted with them into the palace by 
Robert Stewart, As the King and Queen were at ſupper in pro- 
found fecurity, with very few attendants, Walter Straton, a cup- 
bearer, going out of the room to bring ſome wine, diſcovered 
armed men in the paſſage, and gave the alarm, by crying, Trai- 
tors! Traitors! But it was too late. Having inſtantly diſpatch- 
ed Straton, they ruſhed into the King's apartment with their 
ſwords drawn, The Queen attempting to ſcreen her beloved 
conſort, was wounded, and torn away; after which the King 
was cruelly ſlain and * by no fewer than T 


wounds 


Thus fell James I. in the thirty-ſecond year of his reign from 
his father's death, and the thirteenth from his coronation, and 
the forty-fourth year of his age, by the hands of barbarous and 
cruel aſſaſſins. It is impoſſible to enumerate and deſcribe the va- 
rious virtues and accompliſhments of this Prince, without great- 
ly exceeding the bounds commonly allowed to characters in hi- 
ſtory. But I may be the ſhorter on thoſe ſubjects in this place, 
becauſe I ſhall have occaſion to conſider his accompliſhments as a 
legiſlator, philoſopher, poet, muſician, and artiſt, in the ſubſe- 
quent chapters of this book. In his perſon he was rather below 
the middle fize, but uncommonly ſtrong, and no leſs agile and 


® Scoticron, I. 16. c. 27. Buchan, I. 10. p. 196. 
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active. His bones (ſays a contemporary hiſtorian, AR was 
« familiarly acquainted with him) were ſo great, and his joints 
« ſo firm, that he challenged the biggeſt and ftrongeſt men to 
ce wreſtle, and dreaded nothing ſo much as that they ſhould re- 
i member he was a king, when they were engaged with him in 
« theſe ſtruggles. He putted the ſtone, and threw the mell, fur- 
tber than any other man; he was an admirable archer, and 
« excelled in running, riding, tilting, and every martial and 
manly exerciſe *. But the virtues of his mind were ſtill more 
conſpicuous than the perfections of his body. He was eminently 
pious, according to the mode of the times in which he flouriſh- 
ed; and though he blamed his anceſtor St David for building 
monaſteries, he could not abſtain from i imitating his example f. 
No prince was ever a greater lover of juſtice, which he executed 
with the molt intrepid impartiality upon the greateſt, when they 
injured the meaneſt of his ſubjects 7. Though he was naturally 
brave and warlike, he cultivated peace with all his neighbours, 
as that was neceſſary to the execution of the deſigns he had 3 
ed for the improvement of his dominions, and civilization of his 
ſubjects. He was a fond huſband; an affectionate parent, an in- 
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dulgent maſter, an agreeable companion, and, in a word, one 


of the beſt men and greateſt princes that ever reigned in Scotland. 

Though many of his ſubjects did not reliſh the ſtrictneſs of 
James's government, and ſome of them had ſulfered in their for- 
tunes, by his reſumption of the'crown-lands ; yet as ſoon as the 
news of his death reached them, their complaints were all ſup- 


preſſed, and nothing was heard but their lamentations. They diſ- 


covered the- warmth of their eſteem and love to their murdered 
ſovereign, by the ardour with which they purſued, and the ſe- 
verity with which they puniſhed his murderers, none of whom 


eſcaped the fate they merited, The two chief conſpirators, the 


, ® Scoticron, I. 16. c. 28. + Ibid, c. 18. } Ibid. c. 28. 
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Earl of Athol and Robert Graham, endured a variety of tortures 
for three days, which are too ſhocking to be related; and yet fo 


_ deſperate a ſpirit had the. laſt of theſe, that, being aſked in the 


midſt of his tortures, How he dared to kill the King? he replied, 
i dare to leap from the higheſt heaven into the loweſt hell *. 

James I. left one ſon, of his own name; and five daughters, viz. 
Margaret, married to the Dauphin of France; Iſabel, to Francis 
Duke of Britanny; Jean, ſucceſſively to the Earls of Angus, 
Huatly, and Morton ; Helenor, to Sigiſmond, Duke of Auſtria; 
and Mary, to John Lord of Campvere and Zealand. 


erm n. 


From the acce en of James u. to the acceſſion of Janes 1 III. A. D. 


| . 


AMES II. was only fix years and four months old at the death 
of his illuſtrious father, and was crowned in the Abbey of 


Holyroodhouſe, March 20. A. D. 1437, being the firſt day of a 


parliament, which met at Edinburgh for the trial of the regi- 
cides, and the ſettlement of the adminiſtration during the King's 
minority. Archibald Duke of Touraine and Earl of Douglas, 

who was by far the moſt powerful ſubject in Scotland, was ap- 
pointed lieutenant of the kingdom; and the cuſtody of the King's 


_ perſon, and the adminiſtration of the civil government, were com- 
* mitted to Sir Alexander Livingſton of Callender, and Sir William 


Crichton of Crichton, two gentlemen who had been much eſteem- 


ed and employed by the late King . 
* no truce ſubſiſted at this time TAE, England and 


* Abercromby, vol. 2. p- 308. 309. 
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Scotland, there was a total ceſſation of hoſtilities, neither of them 
being in a condition to moleſt the other. To ſecure the -conti- 
nuance of chis tranquillity, which was equally beneficial to both 
nations, a commiſſion was granted by King James II. November 
30. A. D. 1437, to the Lords Gordon and Montgomery, John 


Methven provoſt of Lyncluden, and John Vauſſe, Eſq; to nego- 


tiate a truce with commiſſioners of the King of England. Con- 
ferences were accordingly held on that ſubject at London, and a 
truce concluded, March 31. A. D. 1438, for nine years, viz. from 
the iſt of May in that year, to the 1ſt of May, A. D. 1447 

Archibald Duke of Touraine and Earl of Douglas, who was 
the firſt of the Scots conſervators of this truce, died about three 
months after it was made; and ſoon after his death, all things 
fell into confuſion f. This was partly owing to the youthful 
arrogance of his ſon and ſucceſſor, William Earl of Douglas, and 
partly to the violent diſcord that aroſe between the Governor Li- 
vingſtone and the Chancellor Crichton, who were men of abili- 
ties, but exceedingly ambitious and intereſted, each ſtriving to 
ſupplant the other, and ingroſs all the power and emoluments of 
adminiſtration. The Chancellor had poſſeſſion of the King's per- 
ſon and the caſtle of Edinburgh, while the Governor reſided with 
the Queen- Mother in the caſtle of Stirling; and whatever edicts 


the one publiſhed, the other contradicted; and whoever obeyed 


the one was puniſhed by the other; which threw the er in- 


to great confuſion 4. 

The Queen- Mother, who. was a princeſs of great addreſs, came 
from Stirling to Edinburgh, with a ſmall train, to viſit ble ſon, 
and inquire after his health. The Chancellor could not with de- 
cency refuſe her admittance to the caſtle; and ſhe behaved to him 
with ſo much affability, and made ſo many profeſſions of eſteem 
and good will, that he entertained no ſuſpicion of any ill deſign, 


® Rym. Fad. tom. 10. p.588.—695. | + Hume of Godſeroft, p. 144. 
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When her plot was ripe for execution, ſhe told the Chancellor that 
ſhe deſigned to go on pilgrimage to the White Kirk of Buchan, 
to pray for the health and proſperity of her ſon; and that 
ſhe would carry nothing with her but two cheſts, containing 
her cloaths and a few neceſſaries. The King, with his own con- 
ſent, was placed in one of theſe cheſts, conveyed out of the caſtle 
to Leith, and put on board a ſhip, in which the Queen imme- 
diately ſet fail for Stirling where ſhe was received by the Gover- 
nor at her landing, and with her ſon conducted into the caſtle, 
amidſt the loud acclamations of the people *. a 
The Governor, having the King in his poſſeſſion, determine 
to puſh his advantage againſt his rival as far as poſſible. With 
this view, he ſummoned a kind of parliament, or great council 
of his partiſans, probably that which met at Stirling, March 13. 
A. D. 1439, in which an act was made againſt ſuch as held out 
caftles againſt the King f. In this council it was propoſed, and 
at laſt reſolved, to befiege the Chancellor in the caſtle of Edin- 
burgh; and the Queen, to encourage them to engage in that en- 
to furniſh the army with meal during the 


terpriſe, promiſed 


ſiege J. 


The Chancellor, foreſeein 


g the approaching ſtorm, ſent a meſ- 


ſenger to the Earl of Douglas, ro implore his protection and 
aid againſt the Governor, Our hiſtorians in general ſay, *that 
this meſſage was ſent to Archibald Earl of Douglas: but that is 
hardly poſſible ; at leaſt, it is much more probable that it was to 
his ſon William. The anſwer, too, was Jike that of a haughty, 
impetuous young man, viz. ** That he was glad two ſuch knaves 
„had quarrelled, and hoped they would deſtroy one another ||.” 
Soon after the Chancellor had received this. anſwer, he found 
himſelf inveſted in the caſtle of Edinburgh, and in danger of fall- 
ing into the hands of his enemies. To prevent this, he found 


® Pitſcottie, p. 3. Buchan, lib. 11. p. 198. 
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means to ſend a meſſage to the Governor, expreſſing a deſire to 
have a converſation with him, in which he had ſomething to com- 
municate that was equally intereſting to them both. To this the 
Governor agreed; and after the neceſſary precautions for their 


common ſafety, they had a meeting, in which the Chancellor 


communicated the anſwer he had received from the Earl of Dou- 
glas, and convinced the Governor, that if they perſiſted to weak- 
en one another, that common enemy would deſtroy them both. 
This produced a reconciliation. The Chancellor delivered the 
keys of the caſtle to the King, who immediately returned them 
to him, according to agreement, received him into favour, and 
reſtored him to his office of Chancellor, of which he had been 
deprived *. After this tranſaction, the Governor conducted the 
young King back again to Stirling caſtle. 

During the conteſt between the Chancellor and Governor, 
the reins of government were ſo much relaxed, that the whole 


country was a ſcene of anarchy and confuſion, in which thefts, 


robberies, and murders, were committed with impunity. Sir Tho- 
mas Boyde of Kilmarnock ſlew Allan Stewart, Lord Darnley, at Pol- 
mont -thorn, between Falkirk and Linlithgow, in October A. D. 1438. 
This produced a family- feud; and a pitched battle was fought, July 
22. A. D. 1439, in which the Boydes were defeated, and Sir Tho- 
mas ſlain f. William Earl of Douglas having ſucceeded, A.D. 1438, 


to the great power and poſſeſhons of his father, both in France | 


and Scotland, when he was hardly fifteen years of age, became 
wanton with proſperity, affected independency, and encouraged 


his vaſſals, particularly in Annandale, to plunder thoſe parts of 


the country that were not under his juriſdiction R. The farm- 
ers, in many places, enjoyed ſo little ſecurity, that the lands. 
were left uncultivated, a dreadful famine enſued, follow by a 
plague, which carried off thoſe who were ſeized with it in a few 
hours ||. In a word, few countries were ever in a more wretch- 


® Pitſcottie, p. 7. + Buchan, lib. 11. p- 200. t Ibid, | 
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ed condition than Scotland was in the minority of James II.; fo 
much did it ſuffer by the cruel murder of James I. 

Though the Governor had a great advantage in poſſeſſing the 
perſon of the King, he was not without difficulties. His great 
friend and patroneſs, the Queen-Mother, had fallen in love with 
and married Sir James Stewart, brother to the Lord Lorn; and 
both ſhe and her huſband being much offended that he was not 
admitted into a ſhare of the adminiſtration, entered into a corre- 
ſpondence with the Earl of Douglas. The Governor, having diſ- 
covered this correſpondence, acted with great ſpirit. He threw 
Sir James Stewart and his brother Lord Lorn into priſon, confi- 
ned the Queen to her apartment in the caſtle of Stirling, and did 
not ſet them at liberty till they had given ample n for their 
future good behaviour *. 

In the mean time, the Chancellor was tar from being ſatisfied 
with his ſituation. He was allowed indeed to live quietly in the 
caſtle of Edinburgh, but was ſeldom conſulted, and ſaw his rival 
poſſeſſing all places of power and profit, or beſtowing them upon 
his friends. He therefore formed a plot to recover the advan- 


tages he had loſt. By his ſpies he was informed, that the young 


King was permitted to take the diverſion of hunting in the park of 
Stirling, with a few attendants. Having privately convened about 
a hundred of his moſt truſty friends, well mounted and armed, 
they ſet out in ſmall parties from different places near Edinburgh, 
after it was dark, and met at the place appointed, in the park of 
Stirling, early next morning. To their agreeable ſurpriſe, the 
King entered the park ſoon after, attended only by a few follow- 
ers. The Chancellor rode up to the King, and in a ſoothing ſpeech 
endeavoured to perſuade him that he came to ſet him at liberty, 
and to conduct him to any place he pleaſed. Sir Alexander Living- 
ſton, the Governor's eldeſt ſon; reſtrained his friends from ma- 
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ting any oppoſition ; and the King was eee to the caſtle of 
Edinburgh “. 
When the Governor returned to Sti tg in "oy eveniziah he x was 
almoſt diſtracted with rage and grief. In the firſt tranſports of 
his anger, he entertained ſome thoughts of joining with the Earl 
of Douglas to procure revenge. But he ſoon became ſenſible of 
the folly and danger of truſting. himſelf in the hands of a paſ- 
ſionate young man, who hated him, and had many deſperate 
ruffians about him, capable of any villany. After revolving many 
things in his mind, and conſulting with his wiſeſt confidents, he 
determined to ſacrifice his reſentment to his ſafety, and to attempt 
a reconciliation with his rival. He accordingly went to Edin- 
| burgh, attended only by a few friends, and by the: mediation of 
the Biſhops of Aberdeen and Moray, obtained a meeting with the 
Chancellor, in the church of St Giles. At this meeting, being 
both fully convinced that their preſervation depended on their 
union, a more fincere and hearty reconciliation than the former 
took place; to which nothing contributed ſo much as their 
of the Earl of Douglas. By this agreement the King was to re- 
main with the Chancellor, and the Governor to retain all * au- 
thority and emoluments of his place f. | 
Immediately after this agreement, a parliament was e to 
meet at Edinburgh, A. D. 1440, to which great numbers of people 
crowded, with complaints againſt the Earl of Douglas, and his re- 
tainers. The parliament did not think it prudent to proceed with 
a high hand againſt that potent Earl, which would have produced 
a civil war; but ſent him a ſoothing letter, entreating him and 
his friends to come and take their ſeats in parliament, and that 
Mare in the adminiſtration of affairs to which they were intitledl 
Pleaſed with this reſpectful invitation, the Earl, accompanied by 
his only brother Lord David, and his chief confident Sir Mal- 


bg.” 
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colm Fleming of Cumbernauld, ſet out for Edinburgh, with a 


ſplendid retinue. The Chancellor met him on the way, invited 
him to his caſtle of Crichton, entertained him in the moſt ſymp- 
tuous manner, and made him ſo many flattering profeſſions of 
eſteem and friendſhip, that he flighted all the admonitions of his. 
friends, who entreated him to be upon his guard, and to ſend 
back his brother into the country. When he arrived at Edin- 
burgh, he was received with the moſt flattering marks of diſtinc- 
tion, conducted by the Chancellor, with the Lord David, his bro- 
ther, and Sir Malcolm Fleming, into the caſtle, to dine with the 
King. But when they were ſeated at the royal table, they were 
ſuddenly ſeized by armed men, dragged out of the King's pre- 


| fence; and, after a very fummary trial, as is moſt probable, or 
without any trial, as many authors affirm, they were all three 


beheaded, November 24. in the court of the caſtle “: A moſt hor- 


rid, inhoſpitable, and cruel deed, which merits the execration of 


poſterity !» - - 
By the death, or rather the murder, che ybüng Earkof Dow- 


glas and his brother, the great eſtates of that family were divi- 
ded; their uncle, James Lord of Abercorn, ſucceeding. to the 
earldom of Douglas, and their only ſiſter, Margaret, commonly 
called the Fair Maid of Galloway, to all the unentailed eſtates of 
Annandale, Galloway, Ormond, &c. f. James Earl of Douglas, 
called The Groſs, being old and indolent, did not attempt to re- 
venge the murder of his nephews, or diſturb the peace of his 
country. But his life and that peace were both of ſhort duration. 
He died at Abercorn, March 24. A. D. 1443, and was ſucceeded 
by his eldeſt ſon, William, who. married his ceuſin Margaret, the 
Fair Maid of Galloway, and. thereby reunited the great eſtates of 


® Buchan. lib, 11. p. 203. Annot. p. 440. Abercromby, vol. 2, p. 328.—33 1. 
Hawthornden, p. 22. Pitſcottie, p. 17. + Rym. Fad. tom. 11. p. 310. 
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the family, and became as formidable as any of his prede- 
ceſſors *. 
William Earl of Douglas, elated by his power nd opulence, for 
ſome time paid little or no regard to the authority of his King, or 
the laws of his country; but rather encouraged and protected rob- 
bers, plunderers, and diſorderly perſons, out of hatred to the 
Lords Livingſton and Crichton, who had the chief direction of 
affairs, and with a view to bring them into contempt. But after 
the King had reached his fourteenth year, and began to interfere 
in the choice of his ſervants, and the management of affairs, the 
Earl changed his plan of policy, but not his views. Being aſſured 
by his friends, that he would meet with a favourable reception, 
he came to court, then ar Stirling, attended by a numerous reti- 
nue of his friends and vaſſals, and, falling on his knees before the 
King, made the moſt ſolemn profeſſions of the moſt inviolable 
loyalty. He was well received; and in a little time, by his enga- 
ging, ſubmiſſrve behaviour to the young King, and his liberality 
to the courtiers, he became the great favourite of both f. | 
The Lords Livingſton and Crichton, obſerving the increaſing 
favour of their too powerful enemy, refigned their offices, and 
retired from court; the former to his houſe of Callender, and the 
latter to the caſtle of Edinburgh, of which he had the cuſtody. 


But the Earl of Douglas, now in the full poſſeſſion of all the | 


power of the ſtate, determined not to ſuffer his enemies to eſcape 
ſo eaſily; and, by his influence, they were both denounced rebels, 
and their eſtates confiſcated, by a parliament that met at Perth, 


July 14. A. D. 1445, and from thence adjourned to Edinburgh. 
While the King, or rather the Earl of Douglas, beſieged the caſtle 
of Edinburgh, he employed his friends 3 in TUG Geilentenee 


* Godſeroſt, p. 157.— 159. This * — * other * call this Lady — 4 
which was unqueſtionably the name of chis Earl William's mother, and not of bis vile, 
who was called Margaret. Rym. Fœd. tom. 11, p. 3 10. 

+ Buchaa, lib. 11. p. 204. 
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againſt the two proſcribed Lords, by ſeizing their lands and ca- 
ſtles; in which they met with ſo much oppoſition and retaliation, 
that the country became a ſcene of ſlaughter and devaſtation. 
The Lord Livingſton, Sir Alexander, his eldeſt ſon, Sir Robert 

Livingſton treaſurer, Sir David Livingſton, Sir James Dundas of 
Dundas, and Sir Robert Bruce of Clackmanan, were apprehended. 
Lord Livingſton, Sir James Dundas, and Sir Robert Bruce, ſaved 
their lives by a liberal, well-directed diſtribution of their lands 
and money; but the other three were condemned, and exe- 
cuted ®, 

The caſtle of Edinburgh was bravely defiaided; and the Earl 
of Douglas, deſpairing of taking it by force, entered into a negotia- 
tion with the late Chancellor; who, upon obtaining a full pardon, 
with the reſtoration of his eſtates and honours, rarified by parlia- 
ment, furrendered. it to the King f. The parliament that ratified 
this capitulation met, at Perth, July 14. A. D. 1445; and was 
from thence adjourned to Edinburgh, to finiſh that tranſaction. 
The Lord Crichton was ſeemingly reconciled to the Earl of Dou- 
glas, and reſtored to the office of Chancellor; but, diſtruſting the 
ſincerity of that reconciliation, he g 120 as little at court as 
poſſible . 

Fhe Queen-mother, and her huſband Sir * Stewart, called 
the Black Knight of Lorn, having lived ſeveral years neglected and 
diſcontented, ſhe died in July, A. D. 3445, leaving three ſons by 
ker ſecond huſband, viz. John, who was made Earl of Athol: 
A. DB: 1455; James, who was made Earl of Buchan A. D. 1469; 
and Andrew, who became Biſhop of Moray, Sir James Stewart 
had ſpoken with ſo much aſperity of thoſe in power, that he did 
not think himſelf ſafe in Scotland after the Queen's death, and- 
obtained a ſafe · conduct from Henry VI. November 24. A. D. 


* Buchan, Itb. 11. p. 206. Hawthornden, p. 23. &c. Pitſcottie, p. 20. &c. Aber- 
cromby, vol. 2. p. 334. | + Scoticron. lib. 16. p. 25. Pirſcottie, p. 23. 
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1445 The ſame Prince granted him a protection, November 22. 
A. D. 1447, to reſide in England four years, with his two ſons, 
John and James; and another ſafe- conduct, Auguſt 17. A. D. 
1451, for himſelf, his two ſons, ſix other gentlemen, and twenty 
fervants f. The time and manner of his death are not n e 
known, 

While the Earl of Dang poſſeſſed: the favour of the King, and 
the direction of affairs, he did not neglect himſelf, his family, and 
friends, He was conſtiruted Lord Lieutenant of the kingdom; 
which was thought to be a leſs offenſive name than that of Re- 
gent or Governor, — One of his brothers, Archibald, was made 
Earl of Moray; — another of them, Hugh, Earl of Ormond ; — 
and a third, John, Lord Balveny F. In a word, no family in 
Scotland ever poſſeſſed ſo much power and territory as that of 
Douglas did at this time. But neither power nor riches can PR 
permanent proſperity. - 

Eing James being now about eighteen years of age, all iving 
no brothers, it was thought proper that he ſhould be married as 
foon as poſſible. A commiſhon was therefore granted, at Stir- 
ling, May 6. A. D. 1448, to the Lord Crichton Chancellor, John 


Biſhop of Dunkeld, Andrew Abbot of Melroſs, George Lord Sea- 


ton, Nicolas Otterton, Canon of Glaſgow, Thomas Cranſton, Eſq; 
and John Dalrymple, Bailie of Edinburgh, to go into France to 
renew the ancient alliance with that crown; and providea ſuitable 
conſort for their ſovereign ||. Theſe ambaſſadors obtained a ſafe- 
conduc to paſs through England, with fifty perſons in their eom« 
pany, dated April 23. A. D. 1448 *. On their arrival at the 
court of France, they renewed the ancient alliances betweerr the 
wo kingdoms; but not finding in that country a proper matctt 


for their King, Charles VII. recommended Mary, daughter. of. 


® Crawford's Officers of State, p.32. Rym. Fad. tom. 11. p. 107. + Ibid. p. 192. 301. 
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Anthony Duke of Guelder and Cleve, and by her mother, grand- 
daughter of John Duke of Burgundy, a Princeſs young and beau- 
tiful, and of an heroic ſpirit, - The commiſhoners found no diffi- 
culty in concluding the contract of marriage, and conducting the 
Princeſs into Scotland. She was married on the King, in the chapel 
of Holyroodhouſe, in June, A. D. 1449 *. 

While theſe commiſſioners were negotiating the King's marriage 
abroad, the truce which ſhould have ſubfiſted between the two 
Britiſh kingdoms till May 1. A. D. 1454, was violated, by mu- 
tual incurſions on the borders f. The occaſion of theſe incurſions 
is not well known; but it is moſt probable that they proceeded 
from ſome perſonal or family feuds, .rather than from any na- 
tional quarrel. The Engliſh appear to have been the aggreſſors. 
The Earl of Northumberland, Warden of the Eaſt Marches, in- 
vaded Scotland on that fide, and burnt Dunbar; while the Earl 
of Saliſbury, Warden of the Weſt Marches, made an incurſion on 
his quarter, and burnt Dumfries. But theſe injuries were ſoon 
retaliated by the Lord Balveny, who burnt Alnwick, and deſola- 
ted the open country. To revenge theſe injuries, the Earl of 
Northumberland raiſed a numerous army, with which he invaded 
Scotland. But he was not permitted to proceed far: for being 
met by a Scotch army, commanded by Hugh Earl of Ormond, at 
the river Sark, in Annandale, a bloody battle was fought; in 
which the Engliſh were defeated, with the loſs of 3000 men. The 
Earl of Northumberland eſcaped with great difficulty; but his 
ſon Lord Percy, Sir John Pennington, Sir Robert Harrington, 
and ſeveral other knights and gentlemen, were taken, and com- 
mitted to the caſtle of Lochmaben. The Scots loſt boo men; 
among whom were few perſons of note, except Sir Thomas 


®* Annot. ia Buchan. p. 441.+ Hawthornden, p. 26. 
+} Rym. Feed. tom. 11. p. 58. 
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Walloce of Craigie, to whoſe valour the victory was * 
owing | 
But as this war was not agreeable to either of the Britiſh ſove- 

reigns, it was ſoon terminated by a ſhort truce, made at Win- 
cheſter, July 10. A. D. 1440; which was prolonged by another, 
concluded, at Durham, September 17. in the ſame year f. Theſe 
fhort truces muſt have been attended with much expence and 
trouble, as we ſometimes find twenty plenipotentiaries of | high 
rank employed in negotiating one of ſix weeks duration. At 
length a truce of an uncomryon nature was made, November 15. of 
the ſame year, at Durham. It was not to continue for any limited 
time, but as long as it was agreeable to both parties to obſerve it; 


and when one of the parties intended to depart from it, he was 


bound to give a formal intimation of his intention to the pthers 
180 days before he commenced hoſtilities en | 

The family of Douglas was in the zenith of its power and pro- 
ſperity at this time, two of the Earl's brothers, the Earl of Or- 
mond and the Lord Balveny, having gained great honour in the 
ate war, But from this time, too, the enormous greatneſs of that 
family began to decline. This was owing to various cauſes ;—ta- 


the jealouſy of the King,—the envy of the ather nobles, —the ha- 


tred of the people, but chiefly to the abuſe of their power, by 


protecting the moſt abandoned of their retainers in all their vil- 
lanies, and eruſhing all who dared to oppoſe them, or any of 


their followers, Of this it will be ſufficient to give one example. 


Sir Richard Colvill of Ochiltree happening to meet John Auchin- 


leck of Auchinleck, (a retainer of the Earl of Douglas), from 
whom he had received many injuries, a quarrel enſued, and Au- 
chinleck was killed. The Earl of Douglas, inſtead of bringing 
Sir Richard to a trial, firſt burnt and ruined every thing on his 
eſtate, then beſieged and took his caſtle, and put him and all the 


® Duck lib. 13. p. 8 Pitſcottie, p- 30. Hawthornden, p. 26. ak 
vel, 2. p- 340. + Rym, Fed. tom. 11. p. 231. 238. t Ibid. p. 244. 
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men in it to the ſword . Such outrageous acts of violence ren- 
dered this great Earl an object of te terror to all who were not under 
his protection F, © * 

This being the year of jubilee; « the Farl of Does R 
by vanity or ſuperſtition, determined to viſit Rome. Having com- 
mitted the care of his affairs in Scotland to his brother John Lord 
Balveny, he ſet out, accompanied by his eldeſt brother Lord James 
Douglas, with ſeveral other Lords, knights, and gentlemen, ma- 
king an oſtentatious diſplay of his wealth and grandeur i in the 
ſeveral countries through which he paſſed. When he approached 
Rome, he was met by a proceſſion of the clergy and principal ci- 
tizens, and conducted into the city in a kind of triumph . | 

The affairs of this potent Earl did not proſper ſo well in his 
native country. Soon after his departure, many complaints were 
made againſt him to the King and council, of injuries done, and 
cruelties committed, by him and his followers. The King-on- this 
occaſion acted with great prudence and moderation, being pro- 
bably influenced by the advice of his ancient counſellors, the 
Lord Crichton and the Lord Livingſton, who had lately been 


made High Juſticiary. He ſummoned the Lord Balveny to ap- 


pear before him; but that Lord diſregarding the ſummons, he 
was apprehended, and brought before the council; and not being 
able to vindicate the Earl, and ſeveral of his retainers, from the 
complaints brought againſt them, he was commanded to indem- 
nify the ſufferers, out of the Earl's rents, and the goods of the 
other delinquents; and upon his promiſing to do this, he was ſet 
at liberty. But being encouraged by his two brothers, the Earls 
of Ormond and Moray, he refuſed to perform his promiſe. The 
King then gave a commiſſion to William Sinclair, Earl of Orkney, 
ro do what the Lord Balveny had promiſed, and ſent him into 
the Earl of Dovglas's countries, with a few troops, to execute 
„ Buchan. lib. 1. p. 20900 + Pitſcottie, p. 32. My 
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that commiſſion, But he was every where reſiſted and inſulted; 
at which the King being juſtly irritated, he raiſed an army, be- 


Geged, took, and demoliſhed the caſtle of Douglas, commanded | 


the Earl's rents, and the effects of the other delinquents, to be 
ſeized, and made reſtitution- to the ſufferers *. 

When the Earl of Douglas received intelligence of theſe tran 
aQions, he haſtened his return, and paſſed through England, un- 
der the protection of a ſafe- conduct from that court, 12th No- 
vember, A. D. 1450, for himſelf, and twenty other Lords, 
knights, and gentlemen, in his company, with eighty other at- 
tendants +, His intention ſeems to have been, to remain ſome 
time in England; for his ſafe- conduct contained a permiſſion to 
him and his followers to reſide in that kingdom three years 4. 
But finding that country in great confuſion, and , having received 
aſſurances from his friends in Scotland, that he would meet with 
a faveurable reception from his own Sovereign, he returned home 
about the beginning of A. D. 1451, went to court, was well re- 


ceived, and reſtored to all his eſtates and honours, on his enga- 


ging to behave as became a loyal ſubject, and no longer to ob- 
ſtruc the execution of juſtice on thoſe who violated the laws. So 
perfectly was the King reconciled to this great Earl at this time, 
that he appointed him one of his plenipotentiaries to ſertle certain 
points with thoſe of England, for the better obſervation of the late 
truce; and he, with the other commiſſioners, obtained a ſafe- con- 
duct from Henry VI. dated April 17. A. D. 1451, to come to New- 
caftle or Durham for that purpoſe ||. | 
It is highly probable, however, that this reconciliation was not 
very ſincere on the part of the Earl of Douglas, and that he ſe- 

etly reſolved to be revenged, if not on the King, at leaſt on his 
minifters, for what had been done againſt him and his adhe- 


rents 1n his abſence. For when he was in England, W wich 


"= 
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this commiſſion from his Sovereign, he engaged in certain dark 
intrigues with that court, and obtained a protection, May 12. 
A. D. 1451, for himſelf, his three brothers, thirty other Lords, 
knights, and gentlemen therein named, with ſixty-ſeven perſons, 
nobles or others, to reſide in that kingdom; by which he provi- 
ded an aſylum for himſelf and his followers *®, _ 

The indefinite truce that had been lately ſettled between the 
two Britiſh kingdoms being attended with ſome difficulties, an- 
other was concluded at Newcaſtle, Auguſt 14. A. D. 1451, to 
continue from that time to Augult 15, A. D. 1454. and 42 long 
after as it pleaſed both the Kings . 

The Earl of Douglas, after his return and n en with 
the King, was very far from paying that reſpect to the autho- 
rity of his Sovereign and the laws of his country that he had pro- 
miſed ; but, on the contrary, acted more like an independent and 
hoſtile Sovereign than a ſubject. Beſides his ſuſpicious corre- 
ſpondence with the court of .England—he entered into a bond 
with the Earls of Crawford and Roſs, and other noblemen, to 
ſtand by and aſſiſt each other againſt all men, in direct oppoſition 
to an act of parliament againſt ſuch bonds j—his vaſlals of An- 
nandale plundered the lands, and carried off the cattle, of the 
Lord Herris of Terregles; who having applied to the Earl for re- 
dreſs in vain, raiſed his friends and tenants, and made an at- 
tempt to recover his property. But being overpowered and taken 


priſoner in that attempt, he was carried to the Earl, who com- 


manded him to be hanged as a common thief. With the ſame 
cruelty, he put to death the chief of the Maclellans, a numerous 
clan in Galloway, who were not of his party . In a word, the 
Earl of Douglas employed all his art and power to increaſe the 


* Rym. Feed. tom. 11. p. 288. Ibid. p. 293. t Black Ads, f. 6. c. 33. 
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number of his partiſans, and deſtroy thoſe who declined to be 
of that number. 

The King, equally irritated and alarmed at this cond ud, ſum- 
moned the Earl to come to court; which he refuſed, unleſs a 
ſafe-condut was granted him under the great ſeal, Though 
this was an uncommon requiſition in a ſubject from his Sove- 
reign, it was complied with; on which he came to court, then 
at Stirling, attended by his brothers, and a numerous retinue of 
his friends and followers. He was well received, and invited to 
ſupper with the King in the caſtle, After ſupper, the King con- 
ducted the Earl into another chamber, and entered into an expo- 
ſtulation with him concerning his late conduct, and particularly 


concerning the illegal bond into which he had entered with the 


Earls of Crawford, Roſs, and others, commanding him, in a per- 


emptory tone, inſtantly to deliver it into his hands. The Earl ob: 


ſtinately refuſing to comply with this command, the King, in a 


tranſport of rage, drew his hanger, plunged it into the Earl's 
heart, and laid him dead at his feet, February 22. A. D. 1452, 


A raſh, criminal, and cruel deed! for which no excuſe can be 
pleaded, but the King's youth and warmth 'of temper, and the 
many provocations he had receaved rn his turbulent and too 


powerful ſubject. 

It is impoſſible to deſcribe the fury of this Double; when 
they were told the fate of their chief. As he died without iſſue, 
they acknowledged his next brother James, as Earl of Douglas; 
and, putting him at their head, proceeded to the market · croſs 


of Stirling, and there proclaimed the King a perjured murderer, . 


and an enemy to mankind; ſounding all the trumpets and horns 


in their army, to ſtrike terror into the garriſon of the caſtle. They 


tied the ſafe-condutt that had been granted't to the late Earl to 'a 
horſe's tail, and dragged it through the ſtreets, giving the King 


_— „ 4 2 , | 75 « 
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all the moſt opprobrious names they could deviſe. In the firſt tranſ- 
ports of their rage, they propoſed to attack the caſtle, and put 
the King and all within it to the ſword: but finding that 
they were not prepared for ſuch an undertaking, they retired from 
Stirling, after ſetting the town on fire in ſeveral places. 

If all the families of the name of Douglas had been united at 


this time, the King would have been in the greateſt danger, But 


the Earl of Angus and the Lord of Dalkeith were at variance with 
their chief, and the other families that adhered to him, and on 
that account they were the objects of their moſt violent reſent- 
ment, as being the firmeſt friends of the King. The Earl of 
Douglas, therefore, after his departure from Stirling, burnt the 
town of Dalkeith, and beſieged the caſtle; having ſent his bro- 
ther, Archibald Earl of Moray, into the north againſt the Earls 


of Angus and Huntly. But both theſe expeditions were unfor- 


Treaty with 
Eugland. 


tunate; the Earl of Douglas being obliged to raiſe the fiege of the 
caſtle of Dalkeith, -and the Earl of Moray being driven out af the 


north by the loyaliſts, The Douglaſes ſuſtained a till greater 


loſs, by the defeat of their moſt powerful and zealous ally the Earl 
of Crawford, by Ajezander Earl of Huntly, near Brechin, May 18, 
A. D. 1452. f. 

James Earl of Douglas ſent his motlier Beatrix, and Margaret 
his late brother's widow, into England, having obtained a pro- 
tection for them from Henry VI.; and at the ſame time he ſent 
certain propoſals in writing to — prince, who. approved of 
them, and granted a commiſſion to ſeveral noblemen, June 3, 
A. D. 1452, to. conclude a. treaty. with. his moſt. dear couſin, 
James Earl, of Douglas, agreeable to his propoſals, and to admit 

him and his friends to perform liege homage, and take an oath 
of fealty, as. Engliſh, ſubjects . We know not the particulars of 
inis treaty; but we may be almoſt certain, that the deſign of the 
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Earl of Douglas and his friends, in conſenting to take an oath of 
fealty to the King of England, was to obtain aſſiſtance from _ 
prince againſt their native Sovereign. 

But the Earl of Douglas, diſcouraged by the ill ſaccefs of his 
efforts at home, and deſpairing of any aſſiſtance from England, 
then in a moſt diſtracted ſtate, ſoon began to think of an accom- 
modation with the King. This accommodation was concluded, 
Auguſt 28. A. D. 1452, much ſooner than could have been ex- 
pected, from the rancour of the parties againſt each other. The 
Earl of Douglas took a ſolemn oath, in his own name, and in the 
name of all his followers, to obſerve the following conditions 
r. That he would lay no claim to the earldom of Wigton, with- 
out the permiſſion of Mary Queen of Seotland— 2. That he would 
reſign the lordſhip of Stewarton to the King, who might either 
keep or reſtore it to him as he pleaſed—3. That he and all his: 
followers would: lay aſide any malice, hatred, or ill will, that 
they had conceived againſt any perſon or perſons—4. That he 
and all his followers would live quietly and peaceably, as became 


good ſubjects, in all time to come 5. And that he would treat 


the King on all occaſions with the higheſt reſpect and: reverence: 
To the inſtrument containing theſe conditions, the ſeals: of the 
Earl of Douglas and of James Lord Hamilton, his moſt zealous. 
aſſociate, were affixed *; About the ſame: time; or perhaps a: 
a little before, the EarFof Crawford'threw himſelf at the King's 
feet, and implored his mercy ; which, at the interceſſion: of that: 


excellent prelate James Kennedy, Biſhop of St Andrew's, he ob- | 


tained, and was reſtored to his eſtate and honours f. 


The King was ſo fully convinced of the ſincerity of the Earl of ; 
Douglas in his late ſubmiſſion, that he appointed him one of his 


plenipotentiaries to negotiate the prolongation of the truce with 
England; by a. — dated, N N 18. A. D. 1453 t. Volt 


* Annot. in Buchan, p. 442. N | 2 + Pirſcortie,. p. 46 N 
f. Rym. Feed, tom. 11. p. 324.3254. . 


edi 


Pacification; 


A D. 1453. 
True. 
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A. D. 1453. ed with this commiſſion, the Earl went to London, and conclu- 
ded with the commiſſioners of the King of England, at Weſtmin- 
ſter, May 23. the ſame year, a prolongation of the truce then 

ſubſiſting, from May 21. A. D. 1453, to 21ſt May, A. D. 1457. *. 

Marriage of But the Earl abuſed the confidence of his Sovereign on this 

—_—=_ occaſion; and, while he was acting as his plenipotentiary, em- 

| - ployed himſelf in preparing for a formidable rebellion againſt 
him. Margaret, formerly called the Fair Maid of Galloway, wi- 
dow of the late Earl of Douglas, by whom fhe had no children, 
was then in England, and, by the death of her huſband, intitled 
to all the great eſtates of which ſhe had been heireſs. Earl James, 
pretending that ſhe was ſtill a virgin, courted and prevailed upon 
her to marry him, without waiting for a diſpenſation from the 
Pope, or the conſent of his own Sovereign. Soon after his arrival 
in England, he ſeems to have had a deſign to make a journey to 
Rome, to procure a diſpenſation for this extraordinary marriage, 
and obtained a ſafe-condudt for himſelf, his three brothers, James 
Lord Hamilton, James Lord Livingſton, : twenty-five | other 
knights and gentlemen by name, with 112 perſons in their com- 
pany, to paſs through England in their way to Rome f. It is not 
very improbable that this journey never was intended, and that 
this protection for ſo many perſons was procured for other pur- 
poſes. What other engagements the Earl of Douglas entered into 
with the court of England at this time, we are not informed. 

A D. 145%. When King James received intelligence of the tranſactions of 

Siege of A= the Earl of Douglas in England, particularly of his marriage with 

* his brother's widow, he could no longer Houbt df his ill deſigns, 
and determined to deprive him, as ſoon as paſſible, of the power 
of doing miſchief. With this view he marched an army into Gal- 
loway, the patrimony of the -Counteſs Margaret, and without 
much difficulty ſubjected the country, and ſecured the caſtles, 
but treated the people with great lenity. He uſed more ſeverity 


# Rym. Fad. tom. 11. p. 327.—336. | + Ibid. p. 326. 327. — * 
| towar 
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towards the inhabitants of Douglaſdale, on account of their great- 
er attachment to their chieftain; At laſt he beſieged the caſtle of 
Abercorn, a ſtrong place provided with a brave garriſon *, . 


In the mean time the Earl of Douglas, and his friends, had 


not been idle. He ſent his mother the Counteſs Beatrix, and his 
wife the Counteſs Margaret, into England, that they might be out 
of danger f. Having received a ſum of money from the court of 


England, he, with the Lords and gentlemen of his party, col- 


lected their followers, and formed an army, it is faid, of 30,000 
men, with which they directed their march towards Abercorn. 
But when the Earl approached the royal army, which was much 
inferior to his own, he delayed to give battle. This was a fatal 
error, which diſguſted ſeveral of his braveſt friends, and difpirit- 
ed all his troops. In the night, James Lord Hamilton was pre- 
vailed upon, by a nieſſage from Biſhop Kennedy, promiſing par- 
don, favour, and rewards, to go over with his followers to the 
royal camp. As ſoon as this was known, ſome imitated his ex- 
ample, others went to their own homes; and the Earl, finding 
himſelf deſerted by the greateſt part of his army, W with 
precipitation, and fled into England . 

The King, having ſpent the ſpring of this year in pdecntag 
ſuch of the Earl of Douglas's partifans as implored' his mercy, 


and in-eſtabliſhing peace and good order in the country, called a- 


parliament, to meet, at Edinburgh, June 9. A. D. 1455. In the 
_ firſt ſeſſion of this parliament, James Earl of Douglas, Beatrix 
Counteſs of Douglas, his mother, Archibald Earl of Moray and 
John Lord Balveny, his brothers, with a few of their moſt obſtinate 
adherents, were attainted, and their eſtates confiſcated. The par- 
lament was then adjourned to Auguſt 4. in the ſame year ||. 
James Earl of Douglas did not long remain quiet in England ; 


* Buchan, I. 11. p. 214. Pitſcottie, p. 50. 5. + Rym. Fed, tom. 11. p. 349. 
1 Buchan. I. 11. p. 214. Pitſcottie, 5p. 51—355. Hawthornden, p. 53. has e 


vol. 2. p. 380. 361. f 1 Black Acts, f. 34. 
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but having, by the aſliſtance of his brothers, and other friends, 


collected a conſiderable body. of troops, Engliſh as well as Scots, 
he entered Scotland by the weſt marches. But he was not per- 
mitted to penetrate far into the country ; for being met in An- 
nandale by the Earl of Angus, the Lord Carliſle of Torthorwald, 
the Laird of Johnftone, and other loyal barons, at the head of 


their vaſſals, his army was defeated, Archibald Earl of Moray, 


one of his brothers, was killed, and Hugh Earl of Ormond, an- 


ather of his brothers, was taken, and ſoon. after beheaded. The 


Earl of Douglas, with his other brother John Lord Balveny, eſcaped 


with great difficulty back to England, where the Earl ſoon after, 
Auguſt 7. A. D. 1455, obtained a penſion of L. 500 a-year, equi- 


valent to L. 5000 of our money at preſent *, 
The parliament met again, Auguſt 4. the day to which it had 


been adjourned. In this ſeſſion ſeveral good laws were made, and 
the attainders of the Earl of Douglas, the Counteſs Beatrix his 


mother, and the Lord Balveny, {omitting the Earl of Moray, 


who was then dead), were confirmed. It was further declared 


to be high treaſon to give any entertainment or aſſiſtance to any 
of thoſe perſons, or to any of their adherents f. This parlia- 


ment was again adjourned to the 13th of October. 


It cannot be certainly known at this diſtance of time, whether 


Margaret Counteſs of Douglas married her firſt huſband's brother 


willingly or by conſtraint. But however that might be, when 
ſhe ſaw him ruined, and all his and her own great eſtates confiſ- 
cated, ſhe forſook him, returned into Scotland, implored the 
King's compaſhon, and declared, that .ſhe had been compelled 


„ Rym. Fad. tom. 11. p. 367. Our hiſtorians indeed ſay, that the Earl and his 
brother wandered-in diſguiſe into the Highlands of Scotland, and after ſpiriting up the 
Earl of Roſs to rebellion, returned in the fame manner into England. But this is very 
improbable in itſelf, and it is ſtill more improbable, that the Earl would have received 
ſo noble a penſion in his abſence, when he was a forelarn wanderer; and it was un- 
known whether he was alive or dead. 7 | 


+ Black Acts, f. 45. 40. 
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to her ſecond marriage, which had given him ſo much offence. 
The King admitted che apology of this unfortunate lady, granted 
her the lordſhip of Balveny, and married her to the eldeſt of his 
own uterine brothers, John Stewart Earl of Athol“. | 

The parliament met at Stirling, October 13. according to 14 
journment. In this ſeſſion many wiſe regulations were made, 
for guarding the borders, for conveying the quickeſt intelligence 
of an approaching enemy, by kindling fires on certain eminences, 
and for convening the lieges with the greateſt expedition to de- 
fentl their coumtry +. It ſoon appeared that theſe precautions were 
not unneceflary. The nation, r NBA: u 2 was in vol 
ved both in a civil and foreign wart. 

Donaid, Lord of the Illes, „ier anions ben 
ked at theanfietation of the eutidom of Roſs (that had formerly 
belonged to his family) to the crown by act of parliament, en- 
tered into a dangerous combination with the Engliſh and the Earl 
of Douglas, and engaged to raiſe à febellion in che north, white 
they invaded the kingdom on the ſouth. In conſequence of this 
concert, an army, compoſed of Scots and Engliſh, commanded 
by the Earls of Douglas and Northumberland, paſſed the eat 
marches in the ſpring of this year, and began to plunder the 
country, as uſual, But Georze Douglas, Earl af Angus, who 
was then confidered as the chief of that illuſttĩous name, aſſaulted 
and defeated theſe plunderers, and obliged them to repaſs the 
border with conſiderable loſs; In the mean time, the Lord of 
the Iſles had burnt the town of Inverneſs, and deſtroyed: a great 
extent of country with. fire and ſword ; bat hearing of the defeat 
of his confederates, antl beginning to dread the conſequences of 
his rebellion, be ſent a meſſenger to the King, promiſing ſubmiſ- 
ſion, and imploring pardon. The King returned this anſwer— 
That when he had laid down his arms, repaired the damage he 
had done, and given ſome ſignal proof of the hncerity of his 

®* Pitſcottie, p. 56. + See Black Acts, f. öp 
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ſabmiſhon, he might hope for pardon. Truſting to this anſwer, 
and the interceſſion of his Lady, who was then at court, he diſ- 
banded his army, and retired into the Iſles, by which * tran- 
quillity of the country was once more reſtored *, 

King James, juftly offended at the ſupport. and aſſiſtance that 
had been given to his rebellious ſubject, and moſt inveterate ene- 
my, che Earl of Douglas, by the court of England, in the time of 
a truce, wrote an expoſtulatory letter to that court on that ſubject, 
and ſent it by Lyon King at arms. To this letter a very paſ- 
fionate, or rather ſcurrilous anſwer was returned, July 26. in the 
name of King Henry, but moſt probably by his haughty Queen 
and imprudent miniſters, without his knowledge, at a time when 
they vainly imagined they had got the better of all their enemies. 
This curious anſwer was directed — To: the Illuſtrious Prince 
James, who behaves as if he was King of Scotland; accuſes him 
of pride, vanity, calumny, cowardice, fraud, perjury, rebellion, 
and many other crimes, and threatens to chaſtife him for his im- 
pudenee and preſumption f. A threat that was never executed. 

James, diſregarding theſe impotent threats, called a parliament, 
to meet, at Edinburgh, October 19. A. D. 1456. In this parlia- 
ment, many excellent laws were made, — for the defence of the 


| kingdom, by arming the people; providing artillery, &c. ;— for 


preventing the ſpreading of the peſtilence that then raged;—for 
the regulation of the coin, the adminiſtration of juſtice, and the 
encouragement of trade . It is impoſſible to peruſe theſe laws 
without entertaining a good opinion of Dr RI * patriotiſm 
of thoſe who made them. 
* The Engliſh miniſtry, who had lately weated King James with 
fo much contempt, being now involved in great perplexity, and 
hardly able to defend their country from the French, by whom it 
Black Acts, f. 34. 35. Buchan. I. 11. p. 215. Abereromby, vol. 2. P- 22 &c. 
Pitſcottie, p. 57. 58. I Rym. Fed. tom. 11. p. 383. 


+ Black Acts, f. 38. 39. | 
8 was 
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was this year twice invaded, gladly agreed to a truce with Scot- 


Und. for ty years, which was concluded at Coventry, June it, 


A. D. 1457 ' 


King James, who ſeems to have been ſond of parkaments, call- 


ed one to meet, at Edinburgh, March 6. A. D. 1457; in which no 
fewer than thirty- ſeven public acts were made, on a great variety 
of ſubjects, and all of them well calculated to promote the ſafety 
and proſperity of the kingdom. In the laſt of theſe acts, the Three 
Eſtates expreſs their joy, that God, of his grace, hes ſend our 
„ Soverane Lord ſic progreſſis and proſperity, that all his rebellis 

and brekaris of his juſtice ar removit out of his realme, and na 
© maiſterfull party remanand, that may cauſe ony breking in his 
* realme. His Three Eſtatis maiſt humbly exhortis and requyris 
* his Hienes to be inclynit, with fic diligence, to the execution 

* of thir ſtatutis, actis, and decretis above written, that God 
10 may be empleſit of him, anne ſpiritual "m tem- 
« « poral 17 o v1 

So good a correſpondence was now reſtored between King James 
and Henry VI. that, by an intercourſe of letters, without any 
meeting of pleni potentiaries, four years were added, December 31. 
A. D. 1457, to the truce that had been concluded at Coventry a 
few months before. The reaſons aſſigned by James for his agree- 
ing to this prolongation of the truce, were, his love of peace, 


the deſire of the King of an and the een of the 


Pope þ. | 

Scotland enjoyed a profound peace ig theſe two Kare 1 
thing not very common in thoſe turbulent and reſtleſs times. Io 
order to the continuance of that peace, the plenipotentiaries of 
both Kings met at Newcaſtle, and, on September 12. A. D. 1459, 
added five years to the late truce, ven prolonged it to et 
that was to be A. D. 1468 ||. Wil 


* Rym. Feed, tom. 11. p. 389.—399 · + Black Acts, f. 40. 2 
t Rym. Fad. tom. 11. p. 307. did. p. * hb 
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. 1466. The conteſt between the houſes of York and Lancaſter had now 
King James become very violent, and ſeemed to be approaching to a criſis. 
— The Lorkiſts, it is ſaid, ſent ambaſſadors to ſolicit the aſſiſtance 
| of the King of Scotland, promiſing the reſtitution of the towns 
and lands claimed by that King *. We know with certainty, that 
Henry VI. granted a fafe-conduct, June 2. A. D. 1460, to the 
Biſheps of Glafgow and Aberdeen, the Abbots of Holyroodhouſe, 
'Melrofs, and Dumfermline, the Lords Livingſton, Avandale, and 
| Montgomery, Mr John Arrowes, and Mr Nicolas Otterbourne, to 
come into England, to treat with him about the better obſervation ' 
of the late truce f. Some hiftorians affirm, that James was inſti- 
gated by Henry VI. to undertake the ſiege of Roxburgh, becauſe 
it was held by Yorkiſts f. However that may be, it is unque- 
ſtionable that James raiſed an army, with which he inveſted Rox- 
burgh, about the beginning of July this year; . but at whoſe in- 
ſtigation he did this, or how he reconctled his doing it with the 
truce that then ſubſiſted between the two kingdoms, I have not 
been able to diſcover. He ſoon took and deſtroyed the town; 
bur the caſtle was defended with great bravery. The Earl of 
Huntley, with his followers, arriving in the eamp, the King con- 
ducted him to the trenches, to be preſent at a diſcharge of the ar- 
tillery againſt the fort, Auguſt 3. A. D. 1460. But, unfortu- 
nately, one of the guns burſt, killed the King on the ſpot, and 
wounded the Earl of Angus, without hurting any other perſon ||. 
His charac: Thus fell James II. in the 24th year of his reign, and the 
8 zoth of his age. In bis perfon he was ftrong and actrve, excelling 
in all manly and martial exerciſes. He had a large red ſpot on 
one fide of his face; and on that aceount was called by the com- 
mon people, James with the fiery face. His deportment was un- 
commonly affable and courteous, which endeared him to perſons 
„ Buchan. I. 11. p. 216. Pitſcottie, -p.59. Kc. + Rym. Feed. tom. 11. p. 453. 


t Abercromby, vol. 2. Echard, p. 511. 
| Buchan. I. 11. p. 217. Hawthornden, p. 36. 


of 
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of all ranks. In his early youth, his temper was warm ah paſ- K. D. 1460. 


ſionate; but as he advanced in life, he became cool, cautious, and 
conſiderate, conducting all his affairs with prudence. In a word, 

James II. was a brave, wiſe, and virtuous, but a very unfortunate 
prince, having been haraſſed from his infancy by the rebellions 
of his turbulent chieftains, and the invaſions of his too powerful 
neighbours; and when he had ſurmounted his difficulties, was 
happy in the love of his ſubjects, and had the profpeR of a proſ- 

perous reign, he was cut off in a moment, I NINE 
flower of his age. 


James H. left ee eee Ae and. 


two daughters, viz. James, who fucceeded him on the throne, 
Alexander Duke of Albany, John Earl of Marr, * * 7 
and the Lady Cecilia. | 


The nobles, and others who were preſent at the King's 161 


eoncealed it for ſome time from the army; and the Queen, (a 
Princeſs of a bold conrageous ſpirit), who had lately arrived in 
the camp, was fo far from diſcouraging them by her lamenta- 
tions, that ſhe excited them by her exhortations to perſevere in 
the fiege with redoubled ardour. Animated by the ſpeeches and 
example of the Queen, they affaulted rhe caſtle with ſo much vi- 
gour, that the garnfon capitulated ; and that fortreſs, which: had 
been ſo long a receptacle to their enemies, was diſmantled . En- 


couraged by this fucceſs, they invaded England, plundered the 


country, and took and demoliſhed ſeveral 28 A en that 
of Werk f. 


% 


® Boet. p. 38 1. Buchan. Ls 11. p. 27. Pitſcottie, p. 65. Abercromby, vol. 5. 382. 
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84% d , . 
From the death of James n II. A. D. 1460, tq the death if Jamer III 
A.D. 1458. | 


. AMES-IIL. was about fix years and ſeven months old at his 

acceſſion; and being brought to the camp before Roxburgh, 
a | Gove days after his father's death, he received the homage of his 
barons, at the neighbouring monaſtery of Kelſo, where, as it is 
faid by ſome hiſtorians, he was alſo crowned *, 

About the beginning of this year, a parliament met at Edin- 
bunks: in order to ſettle the adminiſtration during the King's mi- 
nority. One party of the nobles wiſhed to raiſe the Queen- 
Dowager to the regency, an hopes of governing in her name; 
while another party oppoſed her elevation, in hopes of their own 
advancement. - At length, after very warm debates, which had 
almoſt proceeded to blows, the matter was compromiſed in this 


manner. The cuſtody of the King's perſon, and of his brothers 


and filers, was committed to the Queen, their mother; and a 
council of regency was eſtabliſhed, compoſed of noblemen of both 
parties, In this council, Andrew Lord Evandale, the Chancellor, 
and James Kennedy, Biſhop of St Andrew's, both nearly related 
to the royal family, had the greateſt influence for ſome years; 
which contributed very much to the peace and good government 
of the kingdom T. | 

After ſeveral ſudden and ſurpriſing turns of fortune, the con- 
teſt between the houſes of York and Lancaſter ſeemed to be finally 


'* Buchan 1. 12. p. 218. Hawthornden, p. 39. 
I The records of parliament in the firſt ſix years of James III. are loſt ; which ob- 


liges me to take my information from ſuch hiſtorians as are moſt worthy of credit. 


Buchan. lib. 12. p. 219. &c. Hawthornden, p. 39. Abercromby, vol. 2. p. 384. 385. 
determined 
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determined by the bloody battle of Towton, March 29. 'A. D. 


1461, in which the Lancaſtrians were defeated, with great flaugh- 
ter. Henry VI. with his Queen and only ſon Edward Prince of 


Wales, fled for ſhelter to the court of Scotland, where they were 


kindly received, and hofpitably entertained. To engage the. Scots 
to eſpouſe his cauſe with greater warmth, King Henry ſurren- 
dered to them the town and caſtle of Berwick, April 25.; andthe 
young King of Scots viſited his new and important acquiſition, 
June 15. *, Still further to ſtrengthen the union between the two 
royal families, - the two Queens concerted a marriage between the 
Princeſs Mary of Scotland and Edwand Pride of geg which 
never took effect. | 

Edward IV. who had now taken a poſſeſon: of the ae of 3 
land, obſerving that the Scots entertained and favoured his rival, 
determined to raiſe them up enemies at home, to prevent their gi- 
ving Henry any effectual aſſiſtance. With this view, he gained 


the exiled Earl of Douglas to his party, and appointed him, | 


June 22. A. D. 1461, his plenipotentiary to [negotiate an alliance 
between him and his moſt dear couſin, John Lord of the Ifles, 
„ and Earl of Roſs, and his beloved and faithful friend Donald 
„ Ballagh f.“ The deſign of this negotiation was, to excite theſe 


turbulent chieftains to rebellion; and yet, in a few weeks after, 


(Auguſt 2.), he appointed Richard Earl of Warwick, his ambaſſa- 
dor, to treat with the miniſters of his moſt dear couſin, James King 


of Scotland, about a truce 4. A ſufficient evidence, that though 


Edward was but « young Prince, he was already an artful poli- 
tician, Both theſe negotiations were carried on OY the re- 
mainder of this year. 

The negotiation with the Lord of the Iſles was moſt faceefsful 
and terminated in a very curious treaty, * between the Moſt High 


and Mighty Prince Edward IV. King of England and France, 


® Carte, vol. 2. p.762, Stow, p. 416. + Rym. Fœd. tom. 11. p. 474. 


1 Ibid. p. 475. | f : f 17 
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and Lord of Ireland, and the full Honourable Lord John de 
« Iſle, Earl of Roſs, and Lord of the Out Illes. By the 1ſt ar- 
ticle of this treaty, (which was coneluded, at London, Fe- 


bruary 13. A. D. 1462), John Lord of the Ifles and Earl of Roſs, 


Donald Ballagh, and John de lite, fon and heir of the ſaid Do- 
nald, with their ſubjects and people, engaged to become the ſub- 
jects and liege men of the King of England, his heirs and ſucceſ- 
ſors. 2. They engaged to be ready at Whitſunday to aſſiſt the 
King of England, with all their power, in his wars in Scotland, 
or againſt the Scots in Ireland. 3. Edward engaged to pay to the 
Earl of Roſs a ſubſidy of 100-marks in time of peace, and L. 206 
in time of war; to Donald, L. 20 in time of peace, and L. 40 
in time of war; to John, the fon of Donald, L. 10 in time of 


peace, and L. 20 in time of war, all Sterling money, during their 


reſpective lives. 4. It was agreed, that when the King of Eng- 
land, with the aſſiſtance of theſe allies, and of James Earl of 
Douglas, had ſubdued the kingdom of Scotland, or the- (greateſt 
part of it, he ſhould grant all the countries beyond the Forth to 
the Earls of Roſs and Douglas and Donald Ballagh, to be equally 
divided among them, and held of the crown of England; and 
that the Earl of Douglas ſhould be reſtored to all his eſtates to 
the ſouth of Forth. 5. Edward engaged, chat if he made any 
peace or truce with the King of Scotland, his allies. ſhould be 
comprehended in it *. As a reward to the Earl of Douglas fur 
bringing about this alliance, and other ſervices, Edward granted 
him a penſion of ages Ct ved for Tiths TP 18. 

A. D. 1462. f. 

In conſequence of this treaty, the Earl of Roſs By his 5 
derates broke out into open rebellion, furpriſed the caſtle of In- 
verneſs, and, advancing into the country, approached the caſtle 
of Blair in Athol. The Earl of Athol, not daring to truſt to the 
ſtrength of his caſtle, took ſhelter, with his Counteſs, friends, 


® Rym, Fad, tom. 11. p. 43 4—437. + Ibid. p. 487. 


and 
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wy moſt valuable effeQs, in a neighbouring church, dedicated 

St Bridget; which was believed to be an inviolable ſanctuary. 
Bur the ferocious enemy, paying no regard to the ſanity of the 
place, ſeized the Earl and Counteſs, and the goods in the church, 
and then ſer it on fire. The ſeaſon being now far advanced, the 
iſlanders, according to their cuſtom, became impatient to ſecure 
their booty; and, embarking with their priſoners and plunder, 
ſet fail for their iſlands. But they were overtaken, on their paſ- 
ſage, by a violent ſtorm, by which many of their veſſels were 


wrecked, and the reſt diſperſed. In this confuſion, the Earl and 


Counteſs of Athol were either ſet at liberty, or made their eſcape *, 

When Henry VI. and his Queen arrived in Scotland after the 
battle of Towton, they laboured to engage the moſt powerful of 
the nobility in their intereſt, by promiſes of great rewards on their 
reſtoration, . To George Earl of Angus Henry granted an eſtate 
between the Trent and Humber, worth 2000 marks a-year, to 
be erected into a duchy, with many uncommon' privileges f. 
Though the Earl of Angus never obtained, he endeavoured to 
merit this reward. A body of French troops, brought over by 
Queen Margaret, was beſieged in Alnwick caſtle, and in great 
danger of being killed or taken priſoners. The Earl of Angus 
raiſed his followers, mounted them, and, with a competent num- 
ber of ſpare horſes to mount the garriſon, attempted their relief. 
This attempt was conducted with ſo much ſpirit and dexterity, 
that the Earl brought off the French in che face of a fene 
army, without being either interrupted or purſued 4. 

The battle of Hexham, fopght May 15. A. D. 00 having 
quite ruined the Lancaſtrians, the regency of Scotland became 
earneſt to make a peace or long truce with Edward uh; wee 


. 


This tranſaction is ſo differently related by e our hiſtorians, that I give the above 
account of it only as the moſt probable, See Buchan. lib. 12. p. 225. Abercromby, - 
vol. 2. p. 397- Hawthornden, p. 39. + Godfſcroſt, p. 216. t Hhid, 
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. ſeemed now to be firmly fixed on the throne of England. A truce 


for fifteen years was accordingly concluded at York, June 1. to 
commence on the laſt day of October in the ſame year, when a 
ſhort truce which then ſubſiſted would have ended *. | 
An event happened about the time that this truce was made, 
which threatened its immediate diſſolution. The Scottiſh re- 
gents having reſolved to ſend Alexander Duke of Albany, the 
eldeſt of the King's two brothers, into France for his education, 
obtained a ſafe- conduct for him, and 200 perſons in his com- 


pany, April 20. A. D. 1464, for one year, from Edward IV. in 


all his dominions, both by ſea and land f. But the young prince 
and his attendants were made priſoners on their paſſage, by ſome 
Engliſh ſhips. Theſe Engliſh mariners probably imagined, that 
this would be as agreeable to Edward as the capture of the Prince 
of Scotland had been to Henry IV. But in this they were mi- 
ſtaken, The prince with his ſuit were inſtantly ſet at liberty, and 


a proper apology made for what had happened. 


A eeſſation of hoſtilities, and (if poſſible) a cordial friendſhip, 
were at this time very neceſſary to both the Britiſh nations: To 
the Scots, in the minority of their King; to the Engliſh, in the di- 
ſtrated ſtate of their country after the civil wars. Edward IV. 
ſeems to have done every thing in his power to ſecure peace on 


that fide, and to gain the good will of his neareſt neighbours. A 


few days after the late truce was made, he appointed commiſ- 


 Loners to guard againſt the violation of it J. He granted a com- 


miſſion, October 9. A. D. 1464, to John Earl of Northumber- 
land, Ralph Lord Grayſtock, and four others, to meet with com- 
miſſioners of the King of Scotland, November 6. to confider of 
the moſt effectual means of increaſing and perpetuating the peace 


that then ſubfiſted between the two kingdoms ||. 


The regency of Scotland diſcovered no averſion to the pacific 


* Rym. Fad. tom. 11. p. 525. + Thid. p. 520. t Ibid. p. 527. 


| Ibid- p. 535. | 
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propoſals of the King of England. It ſeems probable, that at 


the above meeting in November, A. D. 1464, the plenipoten- 
tiaries had agreed, that—the marriage of the young King of Scots 
with an Engliſh princeſs—intermarriages between the noble fa- 
milies of the two kingdoms—and a definitive treaty of peace in- 
ſtead of a truce, would be the moſt effectual means of perpetua- 
ting peace. For Edward gave a commiſſion to John Nevile Earl 


of Northumberland, and eight others, July 20. A. D. 1465, to 


meet with commiſſioners to be appointed by the King of Scots, 
and treat on theſe three ſubjects . Accordingly the King of Scot- 
land gave a commiſſion, at his caſtle of Down in Monteith, No- 
vember 28. to the Biſhops of Glaſgow and Aberdeen, David Earl 
of Crawford, Colin Earl of Argyle, the Abbot of Holyroodhouſe, 
James Lord Livingſton, James Lindſay provoſt of Lincluden, and 
Sir Alexander Boyde of Duncow, to meet with the Engliſh com- 
miſſioners, at Newcaſtle, on the 4th of December T. We hear 
of no marriages that were agreed upon at this meeting; nor could 


the commiſſioners. ſettle the terms of a definitive treaty of peace; 


but they added forty years to the trace that then ſubſiſted, which 
prolonged-it to A. D. '1519; a much longer period than TER was 
any probability that it would be obſerved . 


James Kennedy, Biſhop! of St Andrew's, ! died, W T0, 


A. D. 1466; and his death was a great calamity to his country. 


His royal deſcent, his ſacred function, his great wiſdom, and 
many virtues, had procured him great influence in all affairs; and 


that influence he conſtantly employed for the good of the King 
and kingdom. He had taken much pains with the education of 
the young King, who at this time was: deere a N. of Great 


hopes ** f * | 11 
The good biſkiop 1 had not . er meme! in his grave, 


when the ſtate both of the court and country was vnhappily ö 


® Rym. Fed, tom. 11. p. 546. * + Ibid, p. 540. a p. 5557. 
] Abercromby, vol. 2. p. 33. » Buchan. lib, 12, p. 223. 
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changed. This was owing to the unbounded ambition of the fa- 
mily of the Boydes; who roſe to the higheſt pitch of grandeur 
with aſtoniſhing rapidity, and with no leſs rapidity funk into the 
deepeſt diſtreſs. Robert Lord Boyde of Kilmarnock, the head of 
that family, was at this time High Juſticiary, and a member of 
the council of regency; and being a nobleman of an opulent for- 
tune and great abilities, he had many friends. His brother, Sir 
Alexander Boyde of Duncow, was a moſt accompliſhed gentleman, 
and had been appointed to inſtruct the young King in riding, 
tilting, and: the other martial exerciſes of the times; which gave 
him great opportunities of gaining the fayour of his royal pupil. 
While Biſhap Kennedy lived, both theſe brothers behaved with 
great propriety ; but as ſoon as that prelate died, knowing the 
intereſt they had in the affections of their prince, they formed a 
plot to get the entire poſſeſſion of his perſon, in order to ingroſs 
to themſelves, and diſpenſe to their friends, the honours and emo- 
luments of che ſtate. This plot was : artfully contrived, arid 
holdly executed. Sir Alexander Boyde inſpired the King with 
diſguſt at the ſtrictneſs of the Lord Kennedy, who ſuperintend- 
ed, and of the other gentlemen who conducted his education; 
and perſuaded him, that, being in his 13th year, he ſhould aſ- 
ſume the reins of government, and command thoſe! whom he 
now obeyed. Finding that this project was highly pleaſing to 
the youthful monarch, he propoſed to take him out of the hands. 
of his preceptors on a certain day, and conduct him to Edin- 
burgh, where he; ſhould: take upon him the government; to, 
which the King agreed. In conſequence of this concert, Sir A 
lexander Boyde, with à few friends, came to the exthequer in 
Linlithgow early in the morning, July 10. and carried, out the. 
King, to give him, as they pretended, the diverſion. of hunting. 
When they arrived on the field, they were received by the Lords 
Boyde, Somerville, and other chieftains, at the head of a body. of 
men well armed. and mounted, who ſtruck. into the road to.Edinr 

| burgh. 
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burgh. The Lord Kennedy, being ſoon informed of what had 
happened, followed with ſo much haſte, that he came up with them 


only a few miles on their way; and, laying his hand on the bridle 


of the King's horſe, earneſtly intreated him to return. But Sir A- 
lexander Boyde, pretending to reſent the inſult, as he called it, 
offered to the King, gave Lord Kennedy much injurious lan- 
guage, and at laſt ſtruck him a blow with his hunting- ſtaff; 


which obliged him to deſiſt from the ſtruggle, and return to Lin- 


lithgow, vowing revenge for the injuries he had received: . 


Though the Boydes were now in poſſeſſion both of the heart 


and perſon of their Prince, they were far from being eaſy in cheir 
minds. Knowing that what they had done in earrying off the 
King from the place appointed for his reſidence, had lately been 
declared high treafon by an act of parliament, they were appre- 
henſive that they might one day be called to a ſevere aceount for 
that action . To prevent this, they called a parlament :i in the 
King's name, to meet, at Edinburgh, October 8. and on the 13th 
of that month the Lord Boyde fell on his knees before the King, 
ſeated on his throne, in full parliament, and intreated him to de- 
clare if he entertained any reſentment or diſpleaſure againſt him- 
and his friends for conducting him from Linlichgow to Edin- 
burgh. The King anſwered, as he had been inſtructed: That he 
« entertained no diſpleaſure againſt the Lord Boyde and his friends: 
for that action, which they had performed at his o.¼un command, 
and for which they never ſhould be called i in queſtion.” The Lord 


Boyde then'requeſted, that the King's gracious declaration ſhould: | 


be inſerted in the regiſters. of parliament, and a copy of it deli- 
vered to. him under the great ſeal; and both theſe requeſts were 
granted . Certain Lords were inveſted by this parliament, with: 
parliamentary powers. to continue till the next ſeſñon, which was 


„ Buchan. I. 12. p. 225. 226. Ferrerii Append, Hiſt, Scot. £289. Hawthornden, . 
p. 42. Abercromby, vol. 2. p. 394. Crawford's Officers of State, Append. p 473. 
+ Black Acts, f. 30. 4. Crawford's Othcers of State, Append. p. 473. 
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appointed to begin January 31. A. D. 1467 *. Theſe Lords were 
particularly directed to commune about praper matches for the 
King, the Princeſs Mary, his eldeſt ſiſter, and his two brothers; 
and to ſettle all diſputes with the King of Denmark about the an- 


nual of Norway, which was an annuity of one hundred marks 


demanded by that King, in conſequence of a treaty between A- 
lexander III. and Magnus IV. King of Norway, when that Prince 
ceded the weſtern iſles to Scotland, A. D. 1266 f. As this parlia- 


ment was entirely under the influence of the Boydes, this mea- 


ſure was dictated by them, for purpoſes that ſoon appeared. 

As Lord Boyde was now poſſeſſed of all the power of the crown, 
he determined. to employ it to the aggrandizement of his family. 
He was already High Juſticiary, governor of the King and king- 
dom ; and he now procured the great office of Lord-Chamberlain 
for life, by a commiſſion under the great ſeal, Auguſt 25. A. D. 
1467. . To crown the whole, he obtained the conſent of the 
King, and of the committee of parliament, to the marriage of 
the Princeſs Mary with his eldeſt ſon Sir Thomas Boyde, who, 
was created Earl of Arran, and got grants of ſeveral valuable 


eſtates with his royal bride ||. Thus the Boydes were raiſed as high 


as ſubjects could be raiſed, and their grandeur ſeemed to be built 
on the moſt ſolid foundation. They enjoyed the favour of their 
Sovereign in the higheſt degree, and were as intimately connect- 


ed with the Royal family as it was poſhible—they had great 


eſtates, and many friends, and filled the higheſt offices in the 
kingdom **, But all this could not preſerve them from a ſudden 
and moſt deplorable reverſe of fortune, which they do not ſeem 
to have merited by any very remarkable abuſe of their proſpe- 
rity. | | 


* Black Ads, f. 46. | F Ibid.  Torffzi, Hiſt. Orcad. p. 17 f. 

2 Crawford's Officers of State, p. 315. | Ibid, 

** See Lord Boyde's commiſſion of governor of the A, and the King and his 
two brothers, Appendix, No 2, 
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The King being now in his fifteenth year, the Boydes, ke 
had the direction of all affairs, very wiſely reſolved: to provide a 
proper conſort for him, and fixed their thoughts on Margaret, 
only daughter of Chriſtiern I. King of Sweden, Denmark, and 


Norway, a Princeſs famous for her beauty and amiable diſpoſi- 


tions. By this marriage they hoped to terminate the diſpute a- 
bout the annual of Norway, which had of late become very ſe- 
rious, and to procure the ſovereignty of the Orkney and Shet- 
land ifles, as well as a conſiderable ſam of money. Andrew 
Lord Evandale, Chancellor and couſin to the King, and Thomas 
Boyde Earl of Arran, his brother-in -law, were appointed ambaſ- 
ſadors to negotiate this marriage; and their commiſſion paſſed 
the great ſeal, at Edinburgh, July 28. A. D. 1468 *. Theſe am- 
baſſadors ſucceeded in their negotiation ; and the contract of mar- 
riage between King James and the Princeſs Margaret was ſeal- 
ed, at Copenhagen, September 8. of the ſame year T. By that 
contract, King Chriſtiern reſigned, for himſelf and his ſucceſſors, 
all claim to the annual of Norway, and all arrears of that annual, 
and engaged to pay, as his daughter's marriage- portion, 60,000 
florins of the Rhine. Of theſe florins 10,000 were to be paid 

before his daughter left Denmark; and for the remaining. 50,000 
he mortgaged the Orkney iſlands, which were to be retained by the 
King of Scotland, and his ſucceſſors, till that money was paid. 
The palace of Linlitbgow, and the caſtle of Down, with a third 
part of the revenues of the crown, were ſettled on the Princeſs as 


her dowry . As it was thought too late in the ſeaſon to con- 


duct the Princeſs into Scotland, the ambaſſadors returned, to 
an account of their negotiation. * 
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ſubjects, found it inconvenient to pay the 10,000 florins, which 
were to be paid before his daughter left Denmark. By a new 
treaty with the ambaſſador, therefore, May 20. he paid immediate- 
ly 2000 florins, and mortgaged the Shetland iſles for the remain- 
ing 8000, and tranſmitted letters, -dated May 28. to all his ſub- 
jects in Orkney and Shetland, acquainting them with theſe tranſ- 


actions, and commanding them to pay their tribute to, and obey 


the King of Scotland and his ſucceſſors, till thels alands, were re- 


| deemed by him or his ſucceſſors 


King James and his Royal bride being both very young, the 
Earl of Arran made no haſte to return home. This was a fatal 
error, and proved ruinous to himſelf and all his family ; for his 
father Lord Boyde, and his uncle Sir Alexander, being both ad- 
vanced in life, and much engaged in buſineſs, could not give ſo 
conſtant an attendance on the King as was neceſſary to ſecure his 
favour, and ſeclude others from his company, who might do 
them ill offices. Their enemies, of which they had many, and 
particularly the Noble family of the Kennedies, who being nearly 
related to the Royal family, had free acceſs to the King, neglect- 
ed no opportunity of inſpiring him with ſuſpicions, fears, and 
jealouſy of the Boydes. They inſinuated, that the Lord Boyde, 


with his brother and ſon, had abuſed his goodneſs and favour, 


by ingraſſing all the power and emoluments of the government, 
to the excluſion of the other Nobles, who were generally diſcon- 


4 rented ; that they had diſgraced the Royal family by the mar- 


riage of the Princeſs Mary to the Earl of, Arran ; they even hint- 
ed, that they had caſt ambitious eyes upon the crown, and that 
the King and his brothers were not ſafe while they were in tlie 
hands of that dangerous aſpiring family. Theſe, and ſuch inſi- 
nuations, frequently repeated by perſons who ſtudied to pleaſe 
him, and appeared to be ſo deeply concerned for his honour and 
ſatety, made ſo ſtrong an impreſſion on the King's mind, that by 


„ Torffzi, Hiſt, Orcad. p. 188; 189. a 
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degrees he was brought to fear and hate che Boydes more vio- 
lently than he had ever loved them. When things had come to 
this criſis, and the King had entered warmly into the deſign of 
ruining the Boydes, a parliament , was called, to meet at Edin 
burgh, November 20. A. D. 1469; and the Lord Boyde, his 
brother Sir Alexander, and his ſon the Earl of Arran, (chough 
then in Denmark on the King's buſineſs), were ſummoned to ap- 
pear before it, to anſwer to the en that were to be MEL 
againſt them 

The Lord Boyde was aſtoniſhed beyond 1 at this nnen 
pected change i in the affections of his Sovereign. At firſt he re- 
ſolved to face the ſtorm, and to come to parliament with ſo great 
a retinue as would overawe his enemies. But finding that he had 
more powerful foes, and fewer friends than he had imagined, he 
diſmiſſed his followers, and fled into England, where he died, 
| A. D. 1470. Sir Alexander Boyde being fick, could not or would 
not fly. The parliament proceeded, November 22. to the trial of 
the Lord Boyde, and his ſon the Earl of Arran, in their abſence. 
They were accuſed of high treaſon, for taking the King out of the 
exchequer, at Linlithgow, and bringing him to Edinburgh a- 
gainſt his will, July 10. 1466, which, by act of Parliament, (ſays 
the record), and by the canon and civil law, is declared to be 
treaſon. No perſon appearing in their defence, they were imme- 
diately found guilty, and all their eſtates confiſcated, Sir Alex- 


ander Boyde was brought to the bar the fame day, and accuſed | 


of the ſame crime ; to which he pleaded not guilty, The jury, 
which conſiſted of the following Lords and Barons, David Earl 

of Crawford, James Earl of Morton, William Lord Abernethy, 
George Lord Seaton, George Lord Gordon, Alexander Lord Glamis, 
George Halyburton, Walter Lord Lorn, John Diſhington of Ard- 
raſſie, Archibald Dundas af Dundas, John Stewart of Craigie, 
William Thane of Calder, Alexander Straton of Laurieſton, John 
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Wardlaw of Ricarton, George Campbell of Loudon, having 
heard the evidence and pleadings for the crown, and the defence 
of the priſoner, retired a little to deliberate, and then returned 


with a verdict, finding the priſoner guilty. He was then con- 


demned to be beheaded on the caſtle hill of Edinburgh, the com- 
mon place of execution, and his eftate confiſcated. The parliament, 
November 27. annexed all the great eſtates of the Boyde family 
to the crown . Thus fell the Boydes, from a height of power 
and opulence to which few ſubjects in Scotland ever attained, 
by a ruin equally ſudden and unexpected. If they really carried 
off the King from Linlithgow by force, intentionally corrupted 
his manners, and abuſed the facility of his youth, as was now 
alledged, their fate was not unmerited ; but if they were innocent 
of all this, as they affirmed, it fixes an indelible ſtain on the me- 
mory of James III. or rather on thoſe who poſſeſſed his vrt wn 
and took advantage of his youth and inexperience. 

Though the Earl of Arran muft have tis Dena of 
theſe tranſactions, ſo fatal to his family and ſo threatening to 
himſelf, he- determined to execute the honourable commiſſion 


with which he was mveſted, probably entertaining hopes, that 


the influence of the young and beautiful Queen he was bringing 
home, joined to that of his own affectionate conſort, the King's 


| fifter, would procure his pardon, and bring him into favour. He 


ſailed from Copenhagen about the end of May, A. D. 1470, and 
arrived in a few days in the frith of Forth. As ſoon as the fleet 


was diſcovered, the Counteſs of Arran madehereſcape from Edin- 
burgh in diſguiſe, and got on board her huſband's ſhip. . But ſhe 
drought him no comfort, bift that of mingling her tears with 
his, and declaring her reſolution to ſhare in all his fortunes ; for 


the aſſured him, that the power and malice of his enemies were 


then ſo great, that if he fell into their hands, he would certainly 
® Trial of the Boydes, extraſted from the Records, p. 187. 
be 


— 
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be put to death. On receiving this aſſurance, the 1 
Earl went with his Counteſs on board a Daniſh mw in „ 
and immediately returned to Denmark *. As 

Alfter the flight of the Earl of Arran, the fleet ls 
the frith ; the Queen landed at Leith, amidſt the loud acclama- 
tions of a prodigious multitude of people, and was married to 
the King, with uncommon feſtivity and pomp, June 15. A. D. 
1470, the Royal bridegroom being in his ſeventeenth, and the 
blooming bride in her ſixteenth year. Queen Margaret excelled 
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all che Princeſſes of that age (ſays Ferrerius) in beauty, and the 


elegance of her perſon, but ſtill more in prudence; piety, mo- 
deſty, and ſweetneſa of temper f. Ten days aſter their marriage 


(June 23.); the King granted her the caſtle and lordſhipof Kilmar- == 


nock, . une * and eee 
of dreſs +. 118 
The adventares of the unfbrtens Earl, ot Arran after bib fight 
are not certainly known, as different accounts are given of them 
by different authors ||, All we know with certainty is, chat his 
conſort bore him a ſon and a daughter, while ſhe remained with 
him in exile **, The King, her brother, or chaſe about him, uſed 
every poſſible means to prevail upon her to abandon her buſband, 
and return home; but for a conſiderable time all theſe means 


were ineffectual. At length he directed or permitted her friends 
in Scotland to give her hopes, that if ſhe complied with the 
King's deſire, ſhe would probably procure the. reſtoration of her 


huſband. to his eſtates and honours. Influenced? by theſe hopes, 
ſhe returned to Scotland, moſt probably, A. D. 1473. But ſhe 


ſoon found that all applications in favour of her huſband were 


perfectly vain and hopeleſs, and that other deſigns were formed. 


A proſecution for a divorce from him was coenced, (de wie» 


* Buchan. I. 12. p. 228. Ferrerins in Append. ad Hiſt. Boeth. f. 388. hs 


+ Ibid, f. 389. t Regiſter of the great ſeal, * 
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ther with her conſent or not, or upon what grounds, we are not 
informed); and when we conſider how eafily divorces were ob- 
tained in thoſe times, on a great variety of pretences, we have 
reaſon to believe that ſhe was actually divorced, and her marriage 
with the Earl of Arran diſſolved. But however that might be, 
ſhe was married to James Lord Hamilton, in June, A. D. 14743 
= whether her former huſband was then dead or not, is uncer- 
The King granted a charter of the lands of Kinneil, and 
— other eſtates, to that Lord and his wife Mary, the King's 
fiſter, dated July 12. A. D. 1474 *. As King James was ſtill young, 
it is uncertain what influence he had in theſe tranſactions. 
Though the truce between the two Britiſh nations at this time 
was not well obſerved, and it was impoſlible to reſtrain the bor- 
derers from mutual depredations ; yet as thoſe who had the chief 
direction of affairs in both kingdoms were averſe to war, theſe de- 
predations did not produce an open rupture. To prevent this, 
frequent meetings of the commiſſioners of both Kings were held 
every year, for ſeveral years, for redreſſing abuſes, and contri- 
ving regulations for the better obſervation of the truce, of which 
a minute detail would afford little inſtruction, and no entertain- 
ment. Edward IV. after his reſtoration, A. D. 1471, that he 
might be at leiſure to fix himſelf firmly on the throne, and take 
vengeance on his capital enemy the King of France, laboured 
earneſtly to gain the friendſhip of the King, the nobles, and 
people of Scotland. With this view, he redreſſed all the injuries 
of which they complained with great alacrity, and ſet on foot a 


negotiation for promoting intermarriages between the great fami- 


lies of the two kingdoms, and between the two royal families f. 
In conſequence of theſe negotiations, a contract of marriage was 
concluded, at Edinburgh, October 26. A. D. 1474, between James 


 ® Regiſter of the great ſeal, James III. | 
+ 22 Fad, tow, 11. OI: 733. 740. 749. 258. 774: ne nem 
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Prince of Scotland and the Princeſs Cecilia, King Edward's young- 
eſt daughter, though they were both in their infancy *. 

The Lords of the Iſles, Earls of Roſs, had often rebelled, and 
been often ſubdued; but had never been cordial ſubjects to the 
Kings of Scotland. We have already heard of the treaſonable 
confederacy into which John Lord of the Illes and Earl of Roſs 
entered with Edward IV. and how that confederacy was defeated, 
A. D. 1462 f. That chieftain having about this time raiſed ſome 
freſh diſturbances, and been obliged to ſubmit, he was forfaulted, 
November 27. A. D. 1475, in a parliament that met at Edinburgh 
on the 20th of that month. But in the next parliament, that met 
at the ſame place, July 4. A. D. 1476, the King, at the earneſt re- 
queſt of the Queen, and in conſideration of his relation to the- 
royal family, with the conſent of the whole parliament, 5 25. 
reſtored him to blood, created him a Lord of Parliament, by the 
title of Lord of the Illes, and granted him all his eſtates, (which 
appear to have been very great), except the earldom of Roſs, the 
lordſhips of Kintyre and Knapdale, which were, by an act of the 
ſame parliament, annexed to the crown f. i 

In the courſe of this year, an unhappy quarrel broke out be- 
tween the King and his two brothers, the Duke of Albany and 


the Earl of Mar, which was productive of the moſt fatal conſe- 


quences. James III. had a taſte for the fine arts, and ſpent much 
of his time,in the company of thoſe who excelled in theſe arts, 
who poſſeſſed a much greater ſhare of his favour and bounty than 
they were intitled to by their rank in life. This gave great of- 
fence to his brothers, and to many of the ancient nobility, who 
were at no pains to conceal their contempt and hatred of thoſe 


upſtart favourites, and their diſſatisfaction with the King on their 
account, The Earl of Mar, oy young, fierce, and -N 8 


* Rym. Fad. tom. 11. N + See p. 29. Kc. | | 
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was moſt unguarded in his expreſſions of reſentment againſt the 
King, and threats of vengeance on his minions ; for which he was 
confined, firſt at Craigmillar, and afterwards in the Canongate, 
where he died“. The manner of his death is not certainly 
known; but the moſt probable account that is given of it ſeems to 
be this,—that the excefs of his rage at his confinement threw him 
into a fever and phrenzy, of which he died f. 

The death of the Earl of Mar, whatever the manner of it was, 
greatly increaſed the diſſatisfaction of the diſcontented nobles 
with the King, and their rage againſt his favourites. The Duke 
of Albany, not being able to conceal his indignation and deſigns 
of vengeance, was ſuddenly ſeized, and committed a cloſe priſoner 
to the caftle of Edinburgh, with only one page to attend him, 
Dreading either a public trial and execution, or private aſſaſſina- 
tion, the Duke made his eſcape out of the caſtle with great diffi- 
culty, and got on board a ſhip at Leith, which carried him to his 
caſtle of Dunbar. Thinking it unſafe to ſtay in that place, he 
made his eſcape into France; and the caſtle was ſoon aver era 


dered to the King 4. 
The Duke of Albany was kindly received by Lewis XI. King 


of France; but that wiſe Prince refuſed to employ any other 
means but intreaty and perſuaſion to obtain his reſtoration. He 


accordingly ſent John Ireland, Doctor of the Sorbonne, a Scotſ- 


man, famous for his eloquence and learning, as his ambaſſador to 
the King of Scotland, to perſuade and intreat him to be reconci- 
led to his brother, and reſtore him to his eſtates and honours, 
The ambaſſador was well choſen, and rendered himſelf hi ghly 


acceptable to the King, by his preaching and converſation ; 1 burt 


he was obliged to return without any ſucceſs in his embaſſy. In 
the mean time, the King of France procured for the Duke an ad- 


W marriage with a daughter of che Earl of rn 


of Fern. fol. 391. Buchan. p. 232. Abercromby, vol. 2. p. 428. EY * 
t Hawthornden, p. 7. 1 Ferrer. p. 392. Buchan. p. 232. x 


with 
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with an ample fortune; which enabled him to live in his exile ina 
manner ſuitable to his rank 

That harmony and friendly ee which had ſubGited 
ſeveral years between the two Britiſh courts, was now unhappily 
interrupted. This was owing to the intrigues of the Duke of Al- 
bany, and a diſcontented party of the Scots nobility, who carried 
on a treaſonable correſpondence with the King of England, and 
the exiled Earl of Douglas, inviting them to invade their coun- 
try, and promiſing them their aſſiſtance. Though King Edward 
had often declared the moſt determined reſolution to obſerve the 
truce that then ſubſiſted between the two nations; nay, though 
he had concluded a contract of marriage between the Prince of 
Scotland and his youngeſt daughter, and had even paid a part of 


her portion, he had not the reſolution to reſiſt the proſpect that 


now preſented itſelf, of recovering the town of Berwick, and of 
gaining other advantages, by the diſtractions of his neighbours.. 
The borderers were encouraged to make incurſions into Scotland ; 
which were inſtantly returned, and the flames of war were kin- 
dled in a moment f. In the preamble to the commiſſion which 
he granted, May 12. A. D. 1480, to his brother Richard Duke of 
Glouceſter, to be his Lieutenant-General, he ſays, that James 
King of Scotland, inflamed with inveterate enmity and obdu- 
rate hatred, diſregardmg the honour of his own name, and de- 
« ſpifing all nobility, had determined to break all his promiſes, 
* and make war upon him: —Expreſſions which were - plainly 


calculated to pleaſe the diſcontented nobles. of Scotland I. He 


granted another commiſſion, June 20. to the Duke of Glouceſter, 
the Earl of Northumberland, and many other Lords and gentle- 
men, to array all his ſubjects capable of bearing arms in che 
northern counties, to defend the kingdom againſt the Scots . 


King James, either inſtigated dy the King of France Ki his 
Ferrer. fol, 392. + Rm. Feed. t. 12. p. 23.47.53. Stow, a8. 
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own confidents, or forced to it by preparations in England, pre- 
pared for war. The incurſions of the Engliſh rouſed the national 
animoſity of the Scots, who crowded to his ſtandard; and he 
ſoon found himſelf at the head of a gallant army, with which he 
marched towards the borders, before the Duke of Glouceſter was 
ready to oppoſe him. But his progreſs was ſtopped by a ſtrata- 
gem. A meſſenger, or rather one who pretended to be a meſſen- 
ger, from the Pope's legate in England, met him, and in the 
Pope's name injoined him to lay down his arms, that all Chri- 
ſtian Princes might unite their forces againſt the common enemy, 
the Turks. James, naturally diſinclined to war, and believing 
that a ſimilar injunction (as he was told) had been laid on the 
King of England, diſbanded his army“. Towards the end of 
this year, the Engliſh army, commanded by the Duke of Glouce- 


ſter, made an unſucceſsful r on n che town and =_ of Ber- 


wick f. 
A conciſe account hath ens already 's given of ay erxnfations 


between the two Britiſh nations in this and the two ſucceeding 
years; but in this place it will be proper to be a little more parti- 
cular F. Edward, determined to make an attempt againſt Scot- 


land by ſea, granted commiſſions, February 1 5. to certain ma- 
ſters of ſhips, to preſs as many ſailors as would be ſufficient to 


man a fleet of eleven fail againſt his faithleſs and ancient enemy 


the King of Scots ||. He gave a ſimilar commiſſion, March 2. 
to nine gentlemen, to provide artillery, ammunition, and arms 
of all kinds, to be carried into the north, for the uſe of an army, 
to refiſt an expected invaſion from Scotland **, That nothing 
might divert the attention of his ſubjects from the buſineſs of 
the war, he ſhut up the courts of juſtice till Michaelmas f. He 
alſo. appointed commiſſioners to negotiate a treaty with his moſt 
dear couſins, the Lord of the Ifles and Donald Gorne; and, in a 
Abereromby, vol. 2. p. 434. Black Acts, fol. 65. + Ibid. © See p. 183. 184. 
} Rym. Fed. tom. 12, p. 139. 70 Ibid, p. 140. + Tbid, p. 141+ 4 
word, 
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mies 
King James was no les active in his preparations. He called a Partiament. 
parliament, which met at Edinburgh, April 2. and formed the 
moſt ſpirited reſolutions for a vigorous proſecution of the war. 
They declared their own and their Sovereign's pacific diſpoſitions 
and willingneſs to keep the truce, which had been intimated to 
the King of England by a herald and purſuivant, who had been 
detained long, and ſent back contemptuouſly without any an- 
ſwer. They expreſſed the ſtrongeſt reſentment againſt the reifar 
(robber) Edward, who, prompted by avarice and ambition, had 
determined, if he could, to make a conqueſt of the kingdom, 
and ſolemnly promiſed to defend their King's perſon and family | 
with their lives and fortunes, as their anceſtors had 'often done. 
The King, on his part, conſidering the ſincere affection and hear- 
ty love of his ſubjects, promiſed to govern according to law, and 
by the advice of his parliament, which appointed ambaſſadors to 
be ſent by the King and the Three Eſtates to the King of France, to 
ſolicit his aſſiſtance. They commanded all the lieges to be armed, / 
and frequently exerciſed, and. to join the royal ſtandard within 
eight days after they were charged: They beſtowed the higheſt 
praiſes on the King, for having repaired the fortifications of Ber- 
wick, and furniſhed it with a garriſon of 509 men, at his own 
expence; and, in conſideration of this, the Three Eſtates engaged 
to raiſe and pay 500 men to defend the other caſtles on the bor- 
ders: They commanded all the Lords to fortify their own caſtles, 
and furniſh them with artillery, ammunition, and men : They 
made many excellent regulations for procuring and conveying in- 
telligence; and till further to ſhow their loyalty, they ordered a 
proclamation to be publiſhed, offering the reward of a freehold - 
eſtate of 100 marks a-year, and 1000 marks in money, to , any 
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man who ſhould kill, or bring to the King, the exiled Earl of 
Douglas, and ſmaller rewards for his accomplices *. It is very 
remarkable, that Archibald Earl of Angus was preſent in this affec- 
tionate and loyal parliament, and was ſworn in, April 11. Warden 
of the Eaſt Marches, a place of the greateſt truſt and honour +. 
This diſcovers the deep diſſimulation of that great Earl, who was 
a moſt inveterate enemy to the unhappy King, as ſoon after ap- 
peared, | | | 

Though great armies were raiſed in both kingdoms this year, 
and marched towards the borders, they ſtood on the defenfive, 
and did not come to any decifive action. The Engliſh fleet, with 
troops on board, failed up the frith of Forth; and the troops at- 
tempting to land in ſeveral places, were repulſed, At length they 
burnt the village of Blackneſs, carried off a few CO TIER 
and then returned to their own coaſts J. 

Alexander Duke of Albany, finding it | impoſiible to perſuade 
the King of France to aſſiſt him in making war againſt his bro- 
ther and his native country, privately left his family, and came 
over to the court of England in the ſpring of this year l. Soon 
after his arrival, he entered into ſuch engagements with King 
Edward as diſcover him to have been a man void of every 
principle 6f honour, and capable of the moſt criminal and atro- 
cious enterpriſes. By a eharter, dated, at Fotheringay, June 10. 
(in which he ſtyled himfelf Alexander King of Scotland, with as 
little ceremony as if his brother King James and all his children 
had been dead), he engaged—to ſwear fealty to King Edward for 
the kingdom of Scotland, within fix months after he had got po- 
ſeſſion of the greater part of that kingdom to diffalve all the 
confederacies between Scotland and France—and to ſurrender the 
town and caſtle of Berwick *. The day after he entered into ſtill 


* See Black Acts, fol. 6s ,—69. 
+ Records of Parliament, 1483, Regiſter- Office, Edinburgh.. r Ferrer, fol. 304. 
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more baſe and infamous engagements. In a charter, dated June A.D. 1475 
11. he had the meanneſs to ſtyle himſelf, © King of Scotland, by IE 
the gift of the King of England,“ and engaged to give up An- 
nandale, Liddiſdale, Eſkdale, and Ewſdale, with the caſtle of Lock» 
maben. Nay, though he had a connection with a daughter of 
the Earl of Orkney, which the Lady and her family eſteemed a 
| lawful marriage, and though he was ſolemnly married to a 
daughter of the Earl of Boulogne, and had a ſon by each of cheſe 
Ladies; yet he now engaged to marry the Princeſs Cecilia, King 
Edward's youngeſt daughter, (who had been contracted to James 
Prince of Scotland), if he could get clear of other women . In 
a word, nothing could be more diſhonourable than the deſigns of 
the Duke of Albany at this time; and yet that Duke 7s repreſent- 
ed by the generality of our hiſtorians, and was then believed by 
the great body of the people, to be an innocent, oppreſſed pa- 
triot, and his brother King Jawes VR e * 
rant. 

As ſoon as Eduard had 3 theſe. treaties mich the Duke Berwick in- 
of Albany, he appointed, June 12. his brother the Duke of Glou- 1d | 
ceſter his Lieutenant-General, to command the army againſt 
Scotland f. That army, conſiſting of 22,500 choſen ren- 
dezyouſed at Alnwick ; and, marching from ; thence under the 
command of the Dukes of Glouceſter and Albany, the Earl of 
Northumberland, and ſeveral other noblemen, inveſted the town 
and caſtle of Berwick about the beginning of Joly . 

King James, having raiſed an army to oppoſe this formidable The King's 
invaſion, directed his march towards the borders; and about the — 
end of June, encamped at the town of Lauder. At that place a 
cruel and unexpected tragedy was acted, which threatened the 
ruin of the King and kingdom. Archibald Douglas, Earl of 
Angus, was at this time the moſt powerful nobleman in Scot- 


* Rym. Fad. tom. 12. p. 156. | + Ibid. t Stow, p. 432. 
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land, having obtained from the crown many of the eſtates of the 
exiled Earl of Douglas. He was married to a daughter of the late 
Regent Robert Lord Boyde; and though he was not involved in 


the rum of the Boydes, he ſecretly reſented the ſeverity with 


which they had been treated, and was deeply engaged in the 
treaſonable ſchemes of the Duke of Albany. This potent Ear! 
had a private meeting in the night with the noblemen and gen- 
tlemen of his party, in the church of Lauder, to conſult about the 
deſtruQtion of the royal favourites, as the moſt effectual means 
of diſtreſſing the King, and defeating the preſent expedi- 
tion. At this meeting one of the members repeated the following 
fable. The mice (faid he) held a meeting, to confult about 


the beſt means of preſerving themfſelves from the cats. One 


* mouſe propoſed to hang a bell about the cat's neck, that, by its 


„ ringing when the cat moved, they might have warning of 
their danger. But when it was aſked, Who will belt the cat? 


% none of them had ſo much courage.” The Earl of Angus ta- 


king the hint, cried out—1 will bell the cat; which procured him 
the nickname of 4rchibald bet the cat ever after. Having form- 
ed their plan, they left the church; and, attended by a body of 
armed men, entered the royal tent early in the morning, and 
there ſeized fix of the King's moſt favoured confidents, viz. Robert 


Cochran an architect, Maſter of the Works, Sir William Rogers 


a muſician, Thomas Preſton, James Hommel, William Torfefan, 
and one Leonard. John Ramfay of Balmain, a young gentleman 
of a good family, was ſaved, by claſping the King in his arms. 
After upbraiding the King in very ſevere terms, for fpending his 
time in ſuch unworthy company, they carried off the fix unhap- 
py victims, and hanged them over the bridge of Lauder, The 
King, ſtruck with conſternation at this cruel outrage, retired, 
with his uncle the Earl of Athol, and ſome other noblemen, to 

the caſtle of Edinburgh, or (as fome hiſtorians report) was car- 


ried chither, and guarded as a * The army diſbanded in 
| great 
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great confuſion, every chieftain conducting his followers where- A. P. 1482- 
ever he pleaſed . W 
— 


The garriſon in the town of Berwick, having probably heard of 
what had happened at Lauder, ſurrendered that place to the Eng- arms, 
liſh army; but the Lord Hailes, who commanded in the caſtle, 

made a brave defence. The Dukes of Glouceſter and Albany, 
not thinking it prudent to ſpend their time before that fortreſs, 
left 4000 men to block it up, and marched northward with the 
reſt of their army. They met with no enemy by the way, and 
took poſleſſion of the city of «Rt without any oppo- 
- ſition T. : 

It is hardly poſſible to conceive any country in a more deplo- Pacification 

rable condition than Scotland was at this time. The King was 
ſhut up in the caſtle of Edinburgh, and the Queen and Prince in 
the caſtle of Stirling; the nobility were divided into faQions, and 
the enemy in poſſeſſion of the capital. But it was ſaved by the 
itt and fortitude of a few real patriots. William Archbiſhop 
of St Andrew's, James Biſhop of Dunkeld, Andrew Lord Evan- 
dale, Chancellor, and Colin Earl of Argyle, who had formed a 
ſmall army of their followers, near Haddington, ſent propoſals 
for an accommodation to the Dukes of Glouceſter and Albany; 
which were favourably received, and an accommodation was con- 
cluded, at Edinburgh, Auguſt 2. on the following conditions — 
1. The above prelates and noblemen engage, that if the Duke of 
Albany ſhall behave as a loyal ſubje to his brother James King 
of Scotland, he ſhould enjoy perfect freedom and ſafety in that 
kingdom. 2. That they would prevail upon the King to reſtore 
him to all his honours, offices, and eſtates. 3. -That they would 
procure a pardon for him and all his followers, (except ſuch as 
were excepted by the laſt parliament), for all crimes, and parti- 
cularly for his aſpiring to the throne when he was in England. 


* Ferrer. f. 395. b lb. 12. p. 234. Hawthornden, p. 90. Godſeroſt, p 223. &c, 
Abercromby, vol. 2. p. 446. F F 9 vol. 2. p. 450. 
4. Thas 
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4. That they would procure the ratification of all this by the King 
in the next parliament *, By the third article in the above agree- 
ment, it plainly appears, that ſome of the treaſonable tranſactions 
of the Duke of Albany in England, particularly his intended uſur- 
pation of the throne, had come to the knowledge of King James 
and his miniſters. What induced the Dukes of Glouceſter and 
Albany to make this agreement, and drop the proſecution of their 
fchemes of conqueſt, it is difficult to diſcover; but it will ſoon = 
pear that they had till theſe ſchemes in view, 

- Soon after this pacification, the Duke of Glouceſter returned 
with his army into England; and the Dake of Albany joined his 
countrymen. Having viſited the Queen and Prince at Stirling, 
he came back to Edinburgh, where a very curious piece of politi- 
cal mummery was exhibited. The Duke, aſſiſted by the provoſt, 
bailies, and ſome of the citizens, made an attack upon the caſtle, 
took it by aſſault, and ſet the King at liberty, without one drop 
of blood being ſpilt on either fide. The King received his bro- 
ther with the ſtrongeſt expreſſions of gratitude for his deliverance; 
and the Duke made the warmeſt profeſſions of inviolable love and 
loyalty to the King. To convince the people that the reconcilia- 
tion between the royal brothers was perfectly ſincere and cordial, 
they rode on one horſe from the caſtle to Holyroodhouſe, amidſt 


che acclamations of the deluded multitude F. This farce (for it 
| deſerves no better name) was carried {til further. The Duke of 


Albany was conſtituted Lientenant-General of the kingdom, Lord 
High Admiral, and Warden both of the Eaſt and Weſt Marches, 
by which the whole power of the crown was put into his hands, 
Beſides all this, the King made him a grant of the earldoms of 
Mar and Garioch, which, with his great eſtates of Albany, 
March, Annandale, and the Ifle of Man, made him as opulent as 
he was powerful. In the preamble of that grant, the King loads 
the Duke with the higheſt praiſes, for his fidelity, loyalty, frater- 


* Rym. Fad. tom. 12. P-160, I Pitſcottie, p- 82. 
| nal 
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nal affection, faithful ſervices, &c.; though he perfedtly well 
knew that he had come with an Engliſh army to dethrone himſelf, 
and difinherit his poſterity . A few days after, (November 16.), 


the King gave a charter to the provoſt, bailies, and community of 


Edinburgh, called the Golden charter, containing various gifts and 
privileges, which they had merited by their loyalty and pen 


ſervices f. 
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The ſeeming bene dle of the royal brothers, and the pro- A. D. 1483. 


ſperity of the Duke of Albany, were of ſhort duration. That tur- 
bulent ambitious Duke, fearing, or pretending to fear, ſome ma- 
chinations againſt his life, retired from court about the beginning 


of chis year, and ſhut himſelf up in his ſtrong caſtle of Dunbar, 


and rene wed his treaſonable correſpondence with the court of Eng- 
land. He gave a commiſſion, January 12. to three of his moſt 
zealous partiſans, and bittereſt enemies of the King, his brother, 
Archibald Bell-the-cat, Earl of Angus, Andrew Lord Gray, and 
Sir James Liddale of Halkerſton, to renew the treaty of Fothrin- 
gay, with Edward IV.; who appointed, February g. Henry Earl 
of Northumberland, John Lord Scroope, and Sir William Parre, 
to treat with them. Theſe commithoners met at Weſtminſter, 
and concluded a treaty, February 11. that fixes an indelible ſtain 


of infamy on the character of the Duke of Albany, and of all i 
who promoted his baſe deſigns. By that treaty it is ſtipulated, — ' 


1. That there ſhall be entire love and friendſhip. between King 
Edward and the Duke of Albany; and that they ſhall aſſiſt each 
other, with all their power, againſt all men: 2. That there ſhall 
be a truce between the ſubjects of the King of England and the 


Nos aha mente conſiderans fidew, legalitatem, amorem, 8 11 
caritatem, pietatem, cordiale ſervitium, et virtutis obſequium, quod frater noſter cariſſi- 


mus Alexander Albanie Dux, Comes Marchie, Dominus vallis Annandie et Mannie, Ge- 


neralis locum tenens, magnus regni noſtri Admiralus, ac Guardianus Orientalium et Occi- 
dentalium Marchiarum ejuſdem verſus Angliam, nobis jamdudum provide præſtitit, no- 
ſtram de carceribus ex caſtro noſtro de Edinburgh liberando perſonam, &. Ex Regiſt. 


Magai Sigilli Jacobi III. Edinburgh. + Ibid. 
| favourers- 


Infamous 


treaty. 
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favourers of the Duke of Albany, who ſhall give one liſt of their 
names, and another of the names of thoſe who were not his 
friends, that the laſt might not have the benefit of the truce : 
3. That the Dukes of Glouceſter and Albany, the Earls of Nor- 
thumberland and Angus, ſhall be judges of all violations of this 
truce : 4. That during the truce the Duke of Albany ſhall exert 
all his power to acquire the crown of Scotland to himſelf, that he 
and the nobles of his party may do mighty ſervice to the King of 
England, againſt the King of France : 5. That King Edward ſhall 
aſſiſt the Duke with competent forces, in acquiring the crown; 
and that the Duke ſhall never make peace with his brother James, 
or any of his offspring : 6. The three ambaſſadors engage for 
themſelves, on their honour and knighthood, that if the Duke of 
Albany ſhall deceaſe without iſſue, they, and all whom they can 
influence, ſhall become ſubjects of the King of England, and ſhall 
keep their caſtles from james, now King of Scots, and his ſuc- 
ceſſors: 7. That the Duke of Albany, within forty days after he 
obtains the crown, ſhall diſſolve all the leagues between his king- 
dom and France: 8. That the Duke, when he becomes King, 
ſhall declare himſelf, his heirs, his nobles, and all his ſubjects, to 
be for the King of England, to ſerve him with all their forces, at 
their own coſt, as often as required, againſt all princes, particu- 
larly againſt the King of France: 9. That the Duke and his heirs 
ſhall never claim the town of Berwick : 10. That the Duke, when 
King, ſhall reſtore the Earl of Douglas to. his lands, according to 
an agreement between that Earl and the Earl of Angus: 11. That 
the Duke, being King, ſhall marry one of the King of England's 

daughters, without a fortune. Could any thing be more unna- 
tural and infamous than this treaty on the part of the Duke of 
Albany and his ambaſſadors ? How much was King James to be 
pitied, who had ſuch a brother, and ſuch ſubjets *?. And yet 


{fo much are the characters of princes and great men ſometimes 


* Rym. Fad. tom. 12. p.173-— 175» 6 
F : | miſtaken 
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miſtaken by their contemporaries, and miſrepreſented to poſte- 


rity) the Duke and his confederates were believed by a great body 
of the people to be the champions of the honour and independency 


A D. 1483. 


of their country, and have been celebrated as fuch * ſome of 


our hiſtorians *. 

The effects of this treaty were prevented, by the death of the 
King of England, in leſs than two months after it was con- 
cluded. King James, about the ſame time, loft his amiable and 
virtuous conſort, Queen Margaret of Denmark, who died at Stir- 
ling, and was buried i in the abbey of Cambuſkennech, near chat 
town, . 

King James having diſcovered the treaſonable iis 
of the Duke of Albany with the court of England, cauſed him 


and Sir James Liddale of Halkerſtone to be ſummoned to appear 


before a parliament that wis to meet at Edinburgh, June 27. 
A. D. 1483, to anſwer to a charge of high treaſon. They both 
made their eſcape into England; and the Duke, before his de- 
parture, delivered his caſtle of Dunbar to an Engliſh garriſon 
from Berwick, Their trials came on in parliament, July 8. when 
they were found guilty of high treaſon, (in their abſence, but 
on the cleareſt evidence), condemned to death, and all their ho- 


nours, offices, lands, and goods forfeited. But what is moſt re- 


markable, both the Earl of Angus and the Lord Gray (who, with 
Sir James. Liddale, had made the above treaſonable treaty with 
Edward IV.) fat, as judges at theſe trials; and were even ap- 


pointed members of a committee to inquire of what lands and 


goods the two condemned traitors were - poſſeſſed f. Whether 
Angus and Gray had ſo effectually concealed their treaſons as to 
eſcape ſuſpicion; or their great power and that of their friends 


protected nn or the King, by this — af hoped 


* Buchan, Bb 12 24 233. Pitſcottie, p. 85- Godſeroft, p. 227. 226. 
+ Records of Parliament in the IE Edinburgh. 
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to gain them, it is impoſſible for us, at this diſtance of time, to 
diſcover. But certainly nothing ever exceeded the effrontery of 


theſe two Lords, in fitting in judgement on their accomplices, 
with whom they knew they were equally guilty. ; 
William Lord Crichton, a zealous partiſan of the Duke of Al- 


bany, fortified his caſtle of Crichton, and refufed to ſurrender it 


to the King; but finding that it was not tenible, he fled into 
England. In the next ſeſſion of parliament that met at Edin- 
burgh, February 24. A. D. 1484, Lord Crichton was found 
guilty of high treaſon; and the Earl of Angus and Lord Gray, 
{till wearing the maſk of loyalty, fat as judges at his trial . At 
the earneſt requeſt of parhament, the King promiſed to give no 


remiſſion to any perſon convicted of treaſon, for two years to 


come: a promiſe which the too great tenderneſs of his heart 
did not permit him to keep T. The parliament further adviſes 
the King to a ſtrict obſervation of the truce that had been made 
with England, to take great pains to reconcile his nobility to 
each other, and to beſiege the caſtle of Dunbar in the beginning 
of May . But this laſt advice was either not complied with, or 
the attempt was unſucceſsful, 

When the Duke of Albany arrived in England, he found every | 
thing in coafufton; and his great friend the Duke of Glouceſter, 
who had uſurped that throne, in no condition to aſſiſt him to u- 
ſurp another. But being inflamed by ambition, and incapable of 
repoſe, he determined, with the aid of the long-exiled- Earl of 


Douglas, to try his fortune in the field. Having collected a body 


of about 500 horfemen, chiefly compoſed of the robbers and 
plunderers in the Engliſh. borders, the Duke and Earl entered An- 
nandale, and approached the town of Lochmaben, June 22. being 


the day of a great fair, The people at this fair, having their 


arms (according to the cuſtom of the borders in thoſe times) to 


protect their goods, the Lairds of Johnftone, Cockpool, and other 


: '® Records of Parliament Ibid. SH Black Ads, f. 70, f Ibid. 
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gentlemen, put themſelves at their head, and — che „ ns 
ders. A fierce conflict enſued, which continued ſeveral hours, | 
with various ſucceſs. At length the Engliſh were put to flight; 

the Duke of Albany eſcaped by the ſwiftneſs of his horſe; but 

the Earl of Douglas was taken, by Alexander Kirkpatrick, and 
carried priſoner to Edinburgh. Nothing can place the merciful . 
diſpoſition of King James in a fairer point of view than his treat- 
ment of this hoary traitor, who had been the author of ſo many 
troubles: to his country. Inſtead of commanding him to be exe- 
cuted on his former ſentence, or bringing him to trial for his 
recent treaſons, he only confined him to the abbey of Lindores *. 
How inexcuſable are thoſe hiſtorians who have repreſented this 
prince as a cruel, We tyrant, _ never "I an in- 
Jury fr F 

Soon after his repulle at Lochmaben, the Duke of Anny left Death of 
England, and went to the court of France, where he received a 
wound in a tournament, of which he died . This turbulent, 
ambitious prince, who had formed ſo many conſpiracies againſt 
his too indulgent brother, left two ſons, Alexander Biſhop of Mo- 
ray, and John Duke of Albany, who became Regent of 2151 rok 
in the minority of James V. ||. 

The captivity of the Earl of Douglas, and the each of the Truce, &c. 
Duke of Albany, broke all the meaſures of the Earl of Angus and EY 
his partiſans, and obliged them to remain quiet for ſome time, 

They were under the greater neceſlity of doing this, that a three- 
years truce with England was concluded at Nottingham, Septem-: 
ber 21. A. D. 1484; and at the ſame place, on the ſame day, a 
contract of marriage was ſigned by the plenipotentiaries of both 
Kings, between James Prince of Scotland and Ann de la Pole, 
daughter to the Duke of Suffolk, and niece to Richard I. by his 


= 
* Buchan. lib. 12. p. 236. + Ibid. t Ferrer, f. 397. 
} Crawford's Peerage, p. 7. 8. 
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ſiſter *®. A congreſs was appointed to be held at York, on the 
next feaſt of the Virgin Mary, to ſettle all particulars reſpecting 
the intended marriage f. 

King James laid the treaties of the truce * marriage before 
his parliament, at Edinburgh, May 26. A. D. 148 5. The par- 
liament (in which the Earl of Angus was preſent) approved of 
both theſe treaties; and appointed an honourable embaſſy to be 
ſent to the congreſs at York, conſiſting © of a Biſhop, ane Earl, 
ane honourable and wiſe clerk, a Lord of parliament, a knight 
„ yat is a baroun, and a ſquiar yat is a baroun, and with yame 


_« ſervandis to complete to the noumer of fifti-twa perſonis, and 


„ yat yai fall haif to yr expenſis five hundreth pundis 
“ Scottis 2.“ But the troubles in England, which terminated in 
the death of Richard III. prevented the meeting of the congreſs at 


York. The parliament alſo appointed an embaſſy to be ſent to 


the Pope, to obtain, amongſt other things, his approbation of 
the diſſolution of the priory of Coldingham, and the annexation of 


its revenues to the chapel royal in Stirling caſtle, agreeable to the 


ſentence of two cardinals, to whom that matter had been refer- 
red ||. This is a ſufficient evidence that the parliament approved of 
that meaſure; but as it produced very fatal effects, it merits a 
more particular narration. 

Stirling caſtle, on account of its beautiful ſituation and delight- 
ful proſpects, was the favourite reſidence of James III. in which 
he built a palace, with an elegant chapel. To procure funds for 
the ſupport of a dean, prebends, a numerous band of fingers, 
muſicians, and other officers, he ſuppreſſed, by a regular proceſs, 
the priory of Coldingham, and endowed his chapel with its reve- 
nues. This gave great offence to the Humes, (a numerous and 


* Rym, Fed. tom. 12. p. — —246. + Ibid. 
t Records of Parliament. The publication called the Black Acts is not a faithful 
tranſcript from the records. The above tranſaction, for example, and many others, 
are aſcribed to a parliament that met February 24. A. D. 1484. | 
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| 
pow werful clan in the Merſe), who had been accuſtomed to receive 
profitable leaſes and other advantages from the priors, who were 
generally of their o.]n name; and they having entered into a 
bond of mutual aſſiſtance with the Hepburns, both became exceed 


ingly turbulent and diſaffected to the King, and brought a e 


acceſſion of ſtrength to his ſecret enemies 
The caſtle of Dunbar was ſtill in the hands of e big 


being beſieged in the ſummer of this. year, it was taken without 
much difficulty, the garriſon deſpairing of es. any 00. 
cours 7. 

Henry VII. ſoon after his eee den began to ale ent the 
friendſhip of the King of Scotland; and a truce for three years, 
from July 3. A. D. 1486, was concluded by the plenipotentiaries 
of both Kings, after a negotiation of ſeveral days, in the months 
of June and July . From this truce it appears, that Archibald 
Earl of Angus ſtill enjoyed the favour and confidence of his So- 
vereign, as he was appointed Warden of the eaſt and middle 
marches, and one of the conſervators of the truce ||. It is alſo 
remarkable, that John Ramſay of Balmain, lately created Lord 
Bothwell, was one of the negotiators of this truce; which is the 
firſt time we meet with any of King James's favourites (about 
whom there hath been ſo much noife) employed in any important 


or national tranſaction, This treaty was ratified by King James; | 


at Edinburgh, October 24. A. D. 1486. **. | 
Several inſurrections in England, and. the affair of Lambert 
Simnel, having convinced Henry VII. that he had many enemies 
both at home and abroad, he became very deſirous of a more ſe- 
cure peace with the kingdom, and a more intimate connection 
with the Royal family, of Scotland. With this view he ſent Ri- 
chard, Biſhop of Exeter, and Richard Edgecombe, comptroller 


A. D. 1485. 
— 2 — 


Caſtle of 
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of his houſehold, ambaſſadors to Edinburgh, to negotiate theſe 


* Pitſcottie, p. 86. Hawthornden, p. 108. ' © + Abercromþy, vob 2. p. 468. 
t Rym. Fad. tom. 12. p. 285.— 292. | Ibid, _ © ** Ibid. p. 3 16. 
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affairs; and King James appointed William Biſhop of Aberdeen, 
and John Lord Bothwell, to treat with. them. Theſe plenipoten- 


| Haries. having agreed upon certain preliminaries for a truce and 


intended intermarriages, one copy of them was ſigned by Carliſle 
herald, commufſioned. by the King of England, and delivered, at 
Edinburgh, November 17. to Snowdon herald, who, by virtue 
of a commiſſion. from the King of Scotland, figned and delivered 
another copy to Carliſle herald at the ſame time. By theſe preli- 
minanes, — the truce was prolonged —a marriage was propoſed 
between James Marquis of Ormond, King James's ſecond ſon, 
and the third daughter of the late King Edward IV, another be- 
tween King James and Queen Eliſabeth, Edward's widow, and a 


third between James Prince of Scotland, and ſuch another daugh- 


ter of King Edward as ſhould be agreed upon by the two Kings, 
As the King of Scotland inſiſted on the delivery of Berwick to 
him, that matter was to be finally ſettled before any of theſe mar- 
riages took effect. To bring theſe important affairs nearer a con- 
cluſion, another meeting of the pleni potentiaries was appointed 
to be held, at Edinburgh, January 24. A. D. 1488, and a ſecond 
in the month of May, at a place to be agreed upon; and that the 
two Kings ſhould have a perſonal interview in July *, 

King James called a parliament, that met, at Edinburgh, Octo- 
ber 1. A. D. 1487; and both the Earl of Angus and his eldeſt ſon 
were preſent. The parliament made an affecting repreſentation to the 
King of the deplorable diſtreſs and diſorder of the kingdom, throw 
«* treſoun, ſlauchter, reif, birning, theft, and oppin heirſchip, 
© throw default of ſcharpe execution of juſtice, and over com- 
„ moun granting of grace and remiſſiounis to treſpaſſouris.” 
The King, at the earneſt requeſt of the Three Eſtates, promiſed to 
give no remiſſion to any perſon who was guilty of any of the 


above crimes for ſeven years, This promiſe gave great ſatisfac- 


tion, which is expreſſed in the following ſtrong terms : —** Be- 
® Rym, Fad. tom. 12. p. 328.—332. 
* un 
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* cauſe our Soverane Lord has ſo gracionſly applyit NET 
« counſall of his Thre Eſtatis at this tyme in all thingis concern- 
ing thame, and the commoun proffeit of the realme, and be- 

<« ninglie grantit to thame all thair deſyre and requeiſtis that thay 

a "pw maid to his Majeſtie ; all the Lordis Spiritual and Tem- 
poral, barronis, frehalders, and communities of the eſtatis of 

* the realme hes freelie grantit, that ever ilk ane of thame for 
« himſelf, fall faithfully promit and ſweir, that they fall not in 
« tyme to cume mantein, fortifie, ſupplie, defend, nor be advo- 

* catis, nor ſtand at the bar, with manifeſt tratouris, nor com- 
% moun men ſlayares, theiffis, reiffaris, nor other treſpaſſouris.“ 
The parliament, in this ſeſſion, made many excellent regulations 


for preventing the crimes above mentioned, and for bringing 


thoſe who were guilty of them to juſtice, In particular, they 


made it high treaſon, © to do or attempt to do contrare the union 


and annexatioun maid of the pryorie . 
King's chapel royal . | 

The ſecond ſeſſion of this parliament began, at Edinburgh, 
January 29. A. D. 2488 ; and from the records, it ſeems to have 
been animated by the ſame ſpirit of loyalty, and entire ſatisfac- 
tion with the King and his adminiſtration, as the former, The 
three eſtates approved of the preliminary treaty reſpecting the 
propoſed marriages between the two royal families, and appoint- 


ed plenipotentiaries to attend the meeting that was to be in May h 


about that matter, and gave them expreſs inſtructions, not to 


conſent to a peace, or to any of the marriages, unleſs the King 


of England agreed to reſtore, or at leaſt to deſtroy, the town and 
caſtle of Berwick, The King, in full parliament, created his ſe- 


cond ſon Duke of Roſs, and the Barons, Drummond, Veſter, 
Sanquhar, and Ruthven, Lords of parliament. The laſt act of 


this ſeſſion is remarkable. The Humes and Hepburns had paid 
no regard to the late act, declaring i it high treaſon to 3 the 
o Records of parliament. Black Acts, f 15-—78. 
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annexation of Coldinghame to the chapel royal, but had oppoſed 
that meaſure with the greateſt violence. The parliament there- 
fore appointed a committee, with parliamentary powers, to try 
all who had violated that act; and the Earl of Angus, with the 
chief men of his party, were members of that committee *. So 
artfully had they concealed their treaſonable machinations, that 
the King, at this time, believed them to be his beſt friends. The 
parliament was then adjourned to the 5th of May; but it was 
diſſolved by proclamation, February 21. and a new parliament 
was ſummoned to meet, May 12. at Edinburgh f. The troubles: 
thar ſoon after aroſe prevented the meeting of that parliament, 

The Earl of Angus and his partiſans were greatly alarmed at 
the intended:intermarriages between the two royal families. Con- 
ſcious of their own guilt, ſuſpecting, or perhaps knowing that 
Queen Eliſabeth was not ignorant of it, they juſtly dreaded that 
the would communicate the knowledge of their treaſonable in- 
trigues with her late huſband to her future ſpouſe, and perhaps 
produce the original treaty of Weſtminſter, A. D. 1483, which 
would render their guilt evident, and their ruin certain F. They 


determined, therefore, to prevent the intended marriages at any 


rate, and to dethrone or even deſtroy their Sovereign, as the only 
means of preventing their own deſtruction. They began by 
ſpreading the moſt odious calumnies againſt the King, repreſent- 
ing him as a blood - thirſty tyrant, becauſe he was then endea- 
vouring to execute the laws againſt traitors, murderers, thieves, 
and plunderers, according. to his. promiſe ;,as an enemy to all 
his ancient nobility, becauſe he had raiſed John Ramſay of Bal- 
main, an old and faithful ſervant, to be a Lord and Maſter of 
the Houſehold. The Earl of Angus gave out, that the King had 
formed a plot to deſtroy many of the nobility at the laſt meeting 
of parliament ; had communicated the deſign to him, and deſi- 


Records of Parliament. + Ibid, 1 See p. 303. 304. 
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red his aſſiſtance; than which nothing can be more improbable *, 
Theſe, and other calumnies, poiſoned the minds of the common 
people, and made too great an impreſſion on ſome perſons of 
rank. Andrew Lord Gray, the chief aſſociate of Angus in the 
affair of Lauder and all his other treaſons, engaged with great 
- ardour in this conſpiracy ; and John Lord Drummond, though 
advanced to the peerage only a few weeks before, acted the ſame 
part, Sir Alexander Hume, afterwards created Lord Hume, Pa- 
trick Hepburn Lord Hailes, with all the gentlemen of the names 
of Hume and Hepburn, being already obnoxious to the law, en- 
tered warmly into the deſign of dethroning the King, to prevent 


their own condemnation. All the borderers, the moſt warlike 


people in the kingdom, dreading the execution of the late laws 


againſt murder, theft, and robbery; and in a word, all vaga- 


bonds and outlaws, who feared the puniſhment they knew they 
deſerved, joined in this conſpiracy, and added greatly to its 
ſtrength. - The Earl of Argyle, "the Biſhop of Glaſgow, and the 
Lord Lyſle, alſo joined this party. The Earl of Argyle had lately 
been deprived of the Chancellor's office ; the Biſhop of Glaſgow 
had a conteſt with the Archbiſhop of St Andrew s, and the Lord 
Lyſle was at variance with James Earl of Buchan, the King's 
uncle, which mi ight * ſome influence on their conduct on . 
occaſion T. | 

King James, perceiving the iniplaRing ſtorm, wir Wit to 
guard againſt it, by furniſhing the caſtles of Stirling and Edin- 
burgh with every thing neceſſary for their defence. Having 


committed the cuſtody of the former, and of his three fons, to 


James Schaw of Sauchie, in whoſe fidelity he placed the moſt 
perfect confidence, he embarked at Leith wich a ſmall refinue, 
and landed in Fife. The conſpirators now broke out into open 


rebellion, ſeized part of the King's baggage, and ſome boxes of 


® Buchan, I. 12. p. 237. Godſeroſt, p. 228. 
+ Ferrer. f. 309. Crawford's Peerage, p. 259. 292. 
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his money, at Leith, and took che caſtle of Dunbar by ſurpriſe, 


in which they found money, arms, and ammunition *. 


The King proceeded northward, by Aberdeen, to Inverneſs, 
iſſuing proclamations to all his ſubjects in thoſe parts to join his 
ſtandard on a certain day. Theſe proclamations were favour- 
ably received; the Earl of Crawford, who had been lately crea- 
ted Duke of Montroſe, the Earls of Huntly, Errol, Athol, Rothes, 
Sutherland, Caithneſs, and Mariſchal, with the Lords Forbes, 
Ogilvie, Fraſer, and all the chieftains of the north, (except the 


Lords Gray and Drummond), applied themſelves to raiſe their 


followers to ſupport their Sovereign f. At Inverneſs, James gave 
a freſh proof of his merciful and forgiving diſpoſition, - by par- 
doning the Lord Crichton, (who there threw himſelf at his feet), 
though he had been one of his maſt inveterate enemies . But 
when he was thus employed, he received . * over- 
whelmed him with ſurpriſe and ſorrow. | 

When the conſpirators aſſembled their forces, they found them- 
ſelves ſtrong and well appointed, but without any perſon they 
could propoſe to fubſtitute in the place of the prince they intend- 
ed to dethrone ; and without this they knew they could hardly 
hope for ſucceſs. Having caſt their eyes on the King's eldeſt ſon, 

as in all reſpects fitteſt for their purpoſe, they found means to 
open a correfpondence with the governor of Stirling caſtle, and 
by great bribes and greater promiſes, prevailed upon him to be- 
tray his important truſt, and deliver the Prince into their hands, 
at Linlithgow |. As the Prince was only about fifteen years of 
age at this time, it would not be difficult to deceive him by ſpe- 
cious arguments, particularly by threatening, (as we are told 
they did), that if he did not join them, en des the 
kingdom to the Engliſh “. 


o Pitſcottie, p. 86. 87. Hawthornden, p. 110. + Ferrer. f. 300. 
1 Hawthornden, p. 111. | 
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As ſoon as the King received the news of this unhappy and un- A.D. 1468 
expected event, he returned to the ſouth with ſuch troops as had pacißeation 
joined him, directing the chieftains in thoſe parts to follow him, f Blackneß. 
Being wafted with his army over the Forth by the famaus Sir 
Andrew Wood of Largo, he encamped-at Blackneſs, -within a few 
miles of Linlithgow, the head-quarters of the inſurgents,- There 
he was joined by the Earl of Glencairn, the Lords Erſkine, Max- 
well, Ruthven, Sir Thomas Semple, and Sir Alexander Boyde, 
with their followers, which rendered his army ſuperior to that 
of his enemies.” But James, naturally timid and averſe to war, 
entered into a negotiation with the adverſe-party ; and having gi- 
ven a commiſſion to the Biſhop of Aberdeen, the Earls of Huntly 
and Mariſchal, the Lord Glamis and Alexander Lindſay, to treat 
with the Biſhop of Glaſgow, the Earls of Angus and Argyle, the 
Lords Hailes and Lyfle; theſe commiſſioners concluded a pacifica- 
tion, at Blackneſs, about the middle of May, A. D. 1488; on the fol- 
lowing terms. 1. The King ſhall be ſupported in his eſtate, honour, 
and royal authority, that he may adminiſter juſtice impartial- 
ly to all his ſubjects: 2. The King's moſt noble perſon ſhall be at | 
all times, in honour, ſecurity, and freedom, attended by prelates, « 
Earls, Lords, and Barons, of the greateſt wiſdom, and moſt agree- 
able to him and his ſubjects of all parties: 3. All perſons now 
about the Prince, who have offended the King, ſhall make ſuch 
amends as the above commiſſioners ſhall determine, ſaving their 
honours, eſtates, and lives : 4. The King ſhall alloy an hotiour- 
able appointment to the Prince his ſon, to be ſettled by the faid 
' commiſſioners : 5. That Lords and honourable perſons of wiſ- 
dom, - and virtuous diſpoſitions, ſhall be conſtantly ' about the 
Prince in his tender age: 6. The Prince ſhall at all times love, ho- 
nour, and obey his father: 7. The Lords, and others about 
the Prince, ſhall enjoy the King's favour and grace: 8. The 
Prince ſhall take into his hearty love and favour, all the Lords, 
and others, who have ſerved the King in theſe times of trouble : 

| R r 2 9. The 
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9. The commiſtoners ſhall endeavour to remove all perſonal 
and family feuds between the Lords of the different parties, par- 
ticularly that between the Earl of Buchan and Lord Lyſle .. 
This wiſe and equitable treaty did not produce the happy ef- 
fects that might have been expected. As ſeveral important mat- 
ters ſtill remained to be ſettled by the commiſſioners, both par- 
ties, full of mutual diſtruſt, ſtood on their guard, and retained 
their forces. They both turned their eyes towards England, the 
one expecting aid, and the other dreading oppoſition from that 
quarter. Henry VII. appointed commiſſioners, May 5. to treat 


with thoſe of his moſt dear brother James King of Scotland; and 


about the ſame time he granted a ſafe - conduct to Robert, Biſhop 
of Glaſgow, George, Biſhop of Dunkeld, Colin, Earl of Argyle, 
Patrick, Lord Hailes, Robert, Lord Lyſle, Matthew Stewart, Ma- 
ſter of Darnly, and Alexander, Maſter of Hume, who were all of 
the Prince's party, to come into England f. Dat no uſe, it is pro- 


bable, was made of that ſafe- conduct. 


In the mean time, King James reſided in che caſtle of Edin- 
burgh; and if he had remained quiet in that place till the com- 
miſſioners had ſettled all the points referred to them by the trea- 
ty of Blackneſs, and the ambaſſadors expected from the courts of 
England, France, and Rome, had arrived, all might have ended 
well. But either his own inclination, or the advice of his friends, 
induced him to march to Stirling, as a more agreeable reſidence, 


and more convenient for forming a junction with his loyal ſub- 


jects in the north; and he met with no interruption in his march, 
though the two armies muſt have been very near to one another. 
This imprudent meaſure was diſapproved, it is ſaid, by many 
of his beſt friends, and gave a great alarm to the adverſe party, 
who conſidered it as a breach of the pacification of Blackneſs f. 
The King, with his army, took poſſeſſion of the town of Stir- 


_ Records of parliament, See this treaty at full length, 1 8 885 No 3. 
+ Rym, Fad. tom. 12. p. 340. 341. s 
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ling; but he was refuſed admittance into the caſtle: and while he 
was expoſtulating with the Governor on that ſubject, intelligence 
arrived that the Prince's army was advancing to attack him, 
There was little time for deliberation, and it was raſhly reſolved 

to fight. The two armies met and engaged, June 11. A. D. 1488, 
in the fields between the village of Bannockburn and Torwood. 
The conflict was fierce; but the borderers (of whom the Prince's 
army chiefly conſiſted) being better armed, and more uſed to 
arms than their enemies, ſoon threw the royal army into confu- 
ſion. The King endeavoured to ſave himſelf by flight; but ri- 
ding down a ſteep road in the village of Bannockburn, he fell 
from his horſe, and was carried into a mill, where he was diſ- 
covered and ſlain by ſome of the purſuers . Thus periſhed this 
unfortunate prince, in the prime of life, when he had reigned al- 
moſt twenty-nine years, and lived thirty-five years and five 
months, He was buried in the abbey-church of Cambuſken- 
neth, near the remains of his Queen; by whom he left three 
ſons, viz. James, who ſucceeded him, another ils 2 of 
Roſs, and John Earl of Mar. 

Few princes have been more calumniated during life, or more 
miſrepreſented after death, than James III. of Scotland. I ſhall 
therefore endeavour to draw his character as I have written his 
hiſtory, with all the attention and impartiality in my power. 
Ferrerius, who received his information from thoſe who were fa- 
miliarly acquainted with him, defcribes his perſon in this man- 


ner. In the beauty of his face, i in the ſtrength and elegant 


+ ſhape of his body, and-fymmetry of all his limbs, he far ex- 

« celled all the princes of his time f. In perſonal valour he was 
not confpicuous; nor did he either dehght or excel in riding, 
tilting, and other martial exerciſes; which ſunk him in the eſti- 
mation of his nobility, By ſome hiſtorians, he hath been repre- 
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ſented as an implacable unrelenting tyrant, reſembling Ri- 
chard III. in cruelty; than which nothing can be more directly 
oppolite ro truth. For an exceſſive facility in forgiving the 
greateſt injuries, and pardoning the greateſt crimes, was the nioſt 


fatal defect in his character, the chief cauſe of his own calami- 


ties, and of all the diſorders of his reign. Of this his parlia- 


ments frequently complained, and intreated him to abſtain from 


granting pardons with ſo much eaſe, and to ſuffer juſtice to take 
its courſe +. Though he was haraſſed by a ſucceſſion of rebel- 
lions, no perſon of rank was put to death for treaſon, except Sic 
Alexander Boyde, when James was till young, and entirely in 
the power of Sir Alexander's enemies. He is accuſed, by the 
ſame hiſtorian, of incontinence, and that of the moſt eriminal 
kind; but without any proof, and contrary to all probability, as 
his conſort was the moſt amiable princeſs in the world; and he 
was almoſt the only prince of his name and family who had no 
natural children 1. He was regular in his attendance on the ſer- 
vice of the church; took pleaſure in hearing eloquent ſermons, 
at which he always ſtood bare-headed, and taught his ſons to do 
the ſame ||. He had a genius for learning, and was :a generous 
encourager of learned men But the moſt ſtriking feature in 
the character of this Prince, was his fondneſs for the fine arts, and 
for thoſe who excelled in them, on whom he beſtowed more of his 


company, confidence, and favour, than became a King in his cir- 


cumſtances. This excited in his fierce and haughty nobles, diſ- 
hke and contempt of their Sovereign, and indignation: againſt 
the objects of his favour; which produced the moſt pernicious | 
conſequences. In one word, if James III. had flouriſhed in a more 
poliſhed age, and more civilized country, he would have been 
eſteemed, what he really was, a good and amiable, Auna not a 


great Prince. 
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HE eccleGaſtical tranſactions of this period that merit the 
attention of poſterity are not many: being, for the moſt 


part, of a melancholy nature, they ſhall be related with as - 


mugh brevity as is conſiſtent with perſpicuity. 

Henry IV. conſcious of the defect of his title to the throne, 
earneſtly deſired to gain the favour and ſupport of the; clergy, 
With this view, he ſent the Earl of Northumberland to a con- 
vocation of the province of Canterbury, met in the Chapter- 
houſe of St Paul's, 6th October A. D. 1399, with a meſſage ad- 

mirably 
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mirably adapted to pleaſe the members of that aſſembly, and 
attach them to his intereſt, .** I am not come, (faid the Earl), 
like the commiſſioners of former kings, to demand your mo- 
* ney, but to aſſure you, that my Royal Maſter never will de- 
« mand any money of his clergy, except in caſes of the moſt 
extreme neceſſity. I am come moſt earneſtly to beg the prayers 
of the Church for the King and kingdom; and to promiſe, that 


he will protect the clergy in all their liberties and immunities ; 


and that he will aſſiſt them with all his power in exterminating 
* heretics *,” The firſt of theſe promiſes was ſoon. forgotten; 
and no King of England ever made ſuch frequent demands of 


money from the clergy as Henry IV. after he was firmly eſta- 


bliſhed on the throne; but the ſecond was too faithfully per- 
formed. 5 g | 
Archbiſhop Arundel, who was now reſtored to his ſee of Can- 
terbury, was a cruel enemy to Wickliffe and his followers. When 
he was Archbiſhop of York, he perſecuted them with great ſeve- 


| rity; but being now placed at the head of the church, and ſup- 


ported by all the power of the crown, he determined to ſhew them 
no Mercy. That he might be armed with legal powers to take 
vengeance on the devoted Lollards, he and his.clergy applied to 
the parliament that met at Weſtminſter, A. D. 1400, repreſenting, 


That many perſons who had no authority from a biſhop preach- 


ed heretical doctrines, publiſhed heretical books, and taught er- 
rors and hereſies in ſchools; and praying the parliament to pro- 
vide' a remedy againſt - theſe dangerous innovations. In com- 
pliance with this repreſentation of the clergy, the parliament, or 
rather the King and Peers, made a ſevere law againſt the Lollards, 
authoriſing the biſhops to impriſon all perſons ſuſpected of hereſy, 
to try them in the ſpiritual court; and if they proved either ob- 


ſtinate or relapſed heretics, the ſpiritual judge was to call the ſhe- 


riff of the county, or the chief magiſtrate of the town, to be 
* Wilkin. Conciliar. tom. 3. p. 238. 239. 2 9 Ih 
preſent 
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preſent when the ſentence of condemnation was pronounced, and 
immediately to deliver the condemned perſon to the ſecular magi- 
ſtrate, who was to cauſe him to be burnt to death, in u ere 
ted place, in the ſight of all the people 

The Archbiſhop, impatient to put this cruel law in execution, 
even during the ſeſſion of parliament that made it, brought Sir 
William Sawtre, Rector of St Oſwyth, London, to his trial for 
hereſy, before the convocation of the province of Canterbury, at 
St Paul's, The chief herefies of which he was accuſed were theſe 
two, that he refuſed to worſhip the croſs, and that he denied 
the doctrine of tranſubſtantistion. The unhappy man, in order 
to avoid the painful death with which he was threatened, endea- 
voured to explain away his hereſies as much as poſſible. He con- 
ſented to pay an inferior vicarious kind of worſhip to the croſa, 
on account of him who died upon it. But that gave no fausface 
tion. He acknowledged the real preſence of Chriſt in the ſacra- 
ment; and that, after the words of conſecration were pronounced, 
the bread became the true ſpiritual bread of life. He underwent 
an examination of no leſs than three hours on that ſubject, Fe- 
bruary 19. A. D. 1401; but when the Archbiſhop urged him to 
| profeſs his belief, —:* That after conſecration the ſubſtance of che 
« bread and wine no longer remained, but was converted inte 
the fubſtance of the body and blood of - Chriſt; which were as 
really and truly in their proper ſubſtance and nature in the ſa- 
* crament, as they were in the womb of the Virgin Mary, as they 
„ hung upon the croſs, as they lay in the grave, and as they now 
reſided in heaven ;” he ſtood aghaſt, and, after ſome heſitation, 
declared, That, whatever might be tlie conſequence, he could 
neither underſtand nor believe that doctrine.“ On this the 
Archbiſhop pronounced him an obſtinate heretic, .degraded+him 
from all the clerical orders with which he had been inveſted, and 


* Statutes, 2d Hen. IV. ch. 15. Wilkin, Concil, tom. 3. p. 271. 
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delivered him to the mayor and ſheriffs of London, with this hy- 
pocritical requeſt, that they would uſe him kindly; though he 
well knew, that all the kindnefs they dared to ſhew him was to 
burn him to aſhes. He was accordingly burnt in Smithfield, and 
had the honour to be the firſt perſon in England who ſuffered this 

painful kind of death, for maintaining thoſe doctrines which are 
now maintained by all the Proteſtant churches *, 

This cruel public execution of ſo refpeQable a clergyman ſtruck 
terror into all the followers of Wickliffe, and made many of them 
conceal their opinions to preſerve their lives. Others of them, 
when they were brought to their trial, fainted, wounding their 
conſciences, by pretending to renounce their ſenriments ; and ſeve- 
ral years elapſed before any one was found who had fortitude to 
endure the fiery trial T. Great multitudes, however, in all parts 


of England, particularly in London, Oxford, Shrewſbury, Nor- 


folk, and Lincolnſhire, ſtill r adhered to the Ing of 
Wickliffe . | 
Archbiſhop Arundel was as fuperfiitions' as he was cruel, He 


increaſed the number of holidays, and appointed additional acts 


of worſhip to be paid to the Virgin Mary, to whoſe patronage he 
aſcribed all the proſperity of che Engliſh nation, and particularly 
the late revolution, which had reſtored him to his- ſee l. To do 
this prelate juſtice, he attempted to rectify a very great abuſe which 
had long prevailed, of holding fairs and markets in church- yards 
on Sundays. He prohibited this practice, except in harveſt, when 
it was thought to be neceſſary ** 
William Thorp, a clergyman of uncommon learning for the age 
in which he flouriſhed, was a diſciple of Wickliffe, and preached 
the doctrines he had learned from him in many parts of Eng- 
land. He was fometimes impriſoned; but by his own prudence, 


®* Wilkin. Concil. tom. 3. p. 262. Fox acts and monument, = 476. 477+ 
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and favourable events, he long eſcaped any ſeverer ſufferings, 
Being apprehended by the magiſtrates of Shrewſbury, he was ſent 
to the Archbiſhop of Canterbury; before whom, and three of his 
moſt learned clergy, he underwent a very long examination, on 
the firſt Sunday of Auguſt, A. D. 1407; of which he wrote a very 
diſtin account. From this account it appears, that Mr Thorp 
was an overmatch for his antagoniſts at diſputation; which made 
them have recourſe to promiſes and threatenings to ſhake his con- 
ſtancy. The Primate, who was much addicted to prophane ſwear- 


ing, declared, with many oaths,— That he would purſue him, 


and all his ſect, ſo narrowly, that he would not leave one flip 
“in the land.“ One of the aſſiſtant prieſts told him, that if he 
did not recant, he ſhould be curſed, degraded, burnt, and damn- 
ed; and another of them propoſed to throw him into the ſea. At 
laſt the Primate.adopted a meaſure, in appearance at leaſt, milder. 
He committed him to a loathſome priſon at Saltwoad, the horrors 
of which had: overcome che fortitude of ſeveral other Lollards; 
and in this priſon, it is probable, Mr Thorp died, as no d 
mention is made of him in hiſtory *. 

The exceſſive riches and diſſolute manners of many of wecker 
gy, created them many enemies, and produced ſeveral attempts 
againſt the patrimony of the church. When the King was redu- 
ced to great ſtraits in his expedition into Wales, A. D. 1403, 
ſome of his Barons propoſed to ſeize the money and plate of cer- 
tain rich prelates who were in the army, to ſupply his wants. 
But the Primate, who was preſent, denounced ſuch threats a- 
gainſt any who ſhould preſume to invade the property of the 
church, that the propoſal was not adopted f. In a parliament at 
Coventry, A. D. 1404, when a ſupply was demanded from the 
Commons, they repreſented by their Speaker to the King, in the 
Houſe of Lords, that the Commons were reduced to great 
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verty by frequent taxes and their perſonal ſervice, and could not 
afford any ſupply; but that the clergy wallowed in wealth; and 
that it was therefore reaſonable to take ſome of their ſuperfluous 
riches to ſupply the neceſſities of the ſtate. To ward off this 
blow, the Primate fell on his knees before the King, and conju- 
red him to remember his coronation-oath, by which he had ſo- 


lemnly ſwore to protect the church in all her privileges and im- 


munities. The King defired the Archbiſhop to riſe and go to his 
place, and affured him he would defend the church in all her 
poſſeſſions, and would leave her richer than he found her. The 
Peers adopting the ſame idea, che Commons were not only obli- 
ged to relinquiſh their My but to beg pardon for their pre- 
ſamption *, 

Several laws were made in this reign againſt the exorbitant ex- 
actions of the court of Rome, againſt the Pope's providing ſucceſ- 
ſors to benefices before they became vacant, and againſt his 
granting exemptions to the regular clergy from the payment of 
tithes . But theſe laws were not more effectual than former ones 
to the ſame purpoſe. : 

The Primate held a convention of the prelates ey clergy of his 
province, at St Paul's, January 14. A. D. 1409, in which thirteen 
canons or conſtitutions were made. In the preface to theſe ca- 
nons, it is declared to be the moſt horrid of all crimes, to diſpute 
any of the mne or diſobey any of the decrees, promul- 
gated by the Pope — who carried the keys of eternal life and e- 
** rernal death; was the vicegerent, not of a mere man, but of the 


true God, on earth; and to whom God had committed the go- 


* yernment of the kingdom of heaven 2. This was rather 


ſtrong language, eſpecially at a time when there were two Popes, 


who had ſent one another to the devil, and were both declared 


®* Walfing. Hypodigma Neuſtriæ. Hiſt, Ang. 5. 371. 372. 
4 Statutes at large, item, &c. 1 Wiki Concil, tom. 3. p. 314. 
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contumacious hereties by the council of Piſa that ſame wi 1 
The deſign of Archbiſhop Arundel's conſtitutions was, to prevent 
the increaſe, and even. to extirpate Lollardry, as the doctrines of 
Wickliffe were then called, by inflicting certain wholeſome ſeveri- 
ties on thoſe who propagated or profeſſed theſe doctrines r. 
An example of this ſeverity was exhibited ſoon after the publi- 


cation of theſe canons. Thomas Badby, a tailor in the dioceſe of 


Worceſter, was tried and found guilty of hereſy by the Biſhop of 
that fee, January 2. A. D. 1410, and ſent, with a copy of his trial 
and ſentence, to the Primate. The hereſy of which Badby was ac- 
cuſed, and for which he was condemned, was this That the 
<«. ſacrament of the body of Chrift, conſecrated by the prieſt on 
the altar, was not the true body of Chriſt, by virtue of the words 
gf the facrament; but that, after the ſacramental words ſpoken 
by the prieft to make the body of Chriſt, the material bread did 
remain upon the altar as at the beginning; neither was it turn- 
ed into the very body of Chriſt after the ſacramental words 
« ſpoken by the prieſt T. He was alſo accuſed of ſaying that no 
<« prieſt was able to make the body of Chriſt.” On theſe ſubjects. 
he was examined by the Archbiſhop, in the preſence of nine other 
Biſhops, and many of the chief nobility, March 1. The Pri- 
mate preſſed him earneſtly to renounce his errors, and believe as 
the church believed; and declared, that if he would do this, he 
would gage his ſoul for him at the day of judgement.” But 
Badby ſtill adhering to his opinions, he pronounced him an ob- 
ſtinate heretic, and delivered him to the ſecular magiſtrates, 
deſiring them very inſtantly not to put him to death ;” though 
© he knew perfectly that they could do nothing elſe. He was ac- 
cordingly conducted to Smithfield the ſame day, in the afternoon, 
placed in a large tun, ſurrounded with dry wood, and faſtened: 
to a ſtake with iron chains. Before the fire was kindled, the 
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Prince of Wales rode up to the pile, and earneſtly intreated him 
to fave himſelf from a painful death, by renouncing his hereſies, 


promiſing him a competent annuity for life if he would comply. 


The poor man, with many expreſſions of the warmeſt gratitude 
to the Prince, declared, that he firmly believed his opinions to be 
true, and that he could not renounce them, even to ſave his life, 
The fire being then put to the wood, when he felt the violence of 
the flames, he cried aloud for mercy, The Prince, thinking that 
the pain he had felt had overcome his fortitude, commanded the 
flames to be extinguiſhed, and renewed his intreaties to him to 
recant. But this humble ſufferer remaining invincible in his re- 
ſolution to endure any torment rather -than renounce the truth, 
the fire was kindled, and he was reduced to aſhes ®, 

As it doth not properly belong to our preſent ſubject, ſo it 
would be tedious to give a minute detail of all the ſteps that 
were taken by the church of England, in conjunction with other 
ehurches, to put an end to the ſchiſm in the papacy, which had 
now continued about thirty years. It is ſufficient to obſerve, 
that the two contending Popes, Peter de Luna, called Bene- 
dict XIII. and Angelus Corarius, called Gregory XII. were de- 
poſed by the council of Piſa, June 5. A. D. 1409, as manifeſt 
ſchiſmatics and heretics, guilty of contumacy and perjury; and 
on the 19th of the ſame month, that general council raiſed Peter 
Philaret, a Greek, to the papacy, who took the name of Alexan- 
der V. and was acknowledged as Pope by the church of Eng- 
land T. But this was ſo far from putting an end to the ſchiſm, 
that it added one Pope more to the number; ſo that now, and for 
ſeveral years after, there were no fewer than three infallible heads 
of the church, and keepers of the keys of the kingdom of heaven, 
at once; who gave one another very bad names, which was not 
the worſt proof of their infallibility. Alexander V. died May 3. 
A. D. 1410, and was ſucceeded by Balthaſar Coſſa, a Neapolitan, 
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who aſſumed the name of John XXIII. But John was depoſed, 
A. D. 1415, by the council of Conſtance, for hereſy, contumacy, 
perjury, fimony, adultery, inceſt, and a thoufand cheats. Be- 
nedict XIII. (Peter de Luna) was alſo depoſed ; and Angelus Co- 
rarius (Gregory XII.) having refigned, the chair of St Peter was. 
conſidered as empty, and Odon de Colonna, Cardinal-deacon of 


St George, was placed in it, who took the name of Martin v. 


But as Benedict XIII. did not ſubmit to the ſentence of depoſi- 
tion, and even had a ſucceſſor named Clement VII. the ſchiſm 
was not fully terminated till A. D. 1429, after it had continued 
more than half a century, had occaſioned great confuſion in the 
Chriſtian world, and: put all the princes and * in rr * 
incredible expence and trouble. 


Archbiſhop Arundel ſtill continued his efforts to extirpate 5 


opinions of Wickliffe, by perſecuting thoſe by whom they were 
maintained. He was the more exaſperated againſt theſe opinions, 
that ſome of them were hoſtile to the power and riches of the 
clergy ; and their friends in the Houſe of Commons had made 
repeated attempts on the poſſeſſtons of the church. In the parlia- 
ment that met at Weſtminſter in the beginning of Lent, A. D. 
1409, the Commons repreſented to the King, in the Houſe of 
Peers, That if he would pleaſe to take away the eſtates of the 
„ biſhops, abbots, and priors, which they ſpent in unneceſſary 
«< pomp and luxury, the crown and kingdom would reap great 
„advantages, as it would enable the King to ſupport 15 Earls, 
* 1500 knights, 6200 eſquires, and 100 hoſpitals T. But this 
petition was rejected; and the Peers preſented a counter petition, 
praying the King to protect the patrimony of the church, and to 
puniſh all ſuch as taught the people that it was lawful to 3 Ic 
away 3. 
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be Primate, in order to ſuppreſs the doctrines of Wickliffe in 
the univerſity of Oxford, here they prevailed more chan in any 
other part of England, ſet out with a great retinue, A. D. 1441, to 
viſit: that univerſity. - But when he approached, he was met 
by the chancellor and proctors, who told him, that if he came 
only to take a view of their colleges, he ſhould be received and 
entertained with all the reſpect due to his high rank; but that if he 
came as their viſitor, he could not be admitted, becauſe they were 
exempted by ſeveral Papal bulls from all Epiſcopal vifitation. The 
Primate, greatly irritated at this repulſe, appealed to the King; 
who, after hearing both parties, pronounced a definitive — 
February 9. A. D. 1412, againſt the univerſit *, 

The Archbiſhop, being engaged in other affairs, did not exe- 
cute his intended viſitation, but commanded the univerſity to ap- 
point twelve of its moſt learned and orthodox members to exa- 
mine the works of Wickliffe, and extract ſuch opinions as appear- 
ed to them heretical or erroneons. In compliance wich this in- 
junction, the univerſity choſe four doctors, four bachelors, and 
four ſtudents in divinity, who examined Wickliffe's works, and 
extracted no fewer than 267 opinions, which they declared to be 
partly heretical and partly erroneous, which they tranſinitted to 
che Primate, who ſent them to the Pope, with a requelt to con- 
demn them, and grant him authority to take the body of Wick- 
life ont of the grave, and throw it on a dunghill,/ that it might 
be trampled on by all Chriſtians... The Pope condemned; Wick- 
ifle's doctrines, but refuſed to | granc dhe Primare * to 
diſturb his aſhes 1 1 3+ L 
_ Though Henry IV. died March 30. A. D. 1413, the power of 


the Primate was not diminiſhed, nor the perſecution of the Lol - 


lards in the leaſt abated; the clergy having taken great pains to 
gain the favour of his ſon and ſucceſſor Henry V. The Archbi- 


ſhop, ſecure of the ſupport of the crown, now determined to at 
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tack Sir John-Oldcaſtle, Lord Cobham, who was at the head of 
the party, in order to ſtrike terror into the reſt. Soon after the 
coronation of Henry V, a parliament met at Weſtminſter, and a 
convocation at St Paul's. At this:convocation, a copy of each of 
Wickliffe's works was publicly burnt, with great ſolemnity, by 


the Primate, in preſence of the nobility, clergy, and people, It 
happened that one of the books burnt on this occaſion had belonged 


to Lord Cobham, who was alſo accuſed by the proctors of the 


clergy as the great encourager of the Lollards, and was therefore 


. ſummoned to appear before the convocation *,_ 
| The Primate, upon ſecond thoughts, did not think it proper to 
proceed any further againſt a perſon of ſuch high rank, and fo re- 
nowned for his valour and virtues, till he had conſulted the 
King, and obtained his permiſſion to proceed, The King defired 
the Primate to delay the proſecution for ſome time, and promiſed 
to converſe with Lord Cobham, and endeavour to perſuade him 
to renonnce his errors. Accordingly he had a private converſa- 
tion with him, and laboured very earneſtly to prevail upon him 
to return to the faith and obedience of the church. He anſwered 
in terms of the higheſt reſpect, but ſpoke with ſo much freedom 
of the Pope as Antichriſt, that the King was diſguſted, and gave 
him up to the will of the clergy T. The Primate, having obtain- 
ed the royal permiſſion, proceeded with great vigour againſt Lord 
Cobham ; who having diſregarded three ſucceſſive ſummonſes, 
was declared contumacious, and excommunicated. In the mean 
time he was apprehended, and impriſoned in the Tower of Lon- 
don, and brought from thence before the Primate, aſſiſted by 
ſeveral biſhops and doctors, September 25. The Primate narra- 
ted to him all the ſteps that had been taken in his affair, that he 
had been declared contumacious, and excommunicated ;, but that, 
on his defiring it, he was ready to grant him abſolution. Lord 
be Fox, p. 5 14. Wilkio. Concilia, p. 353. T 14. ibid. b 
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— Cobham, taking no notice of this offer, ſaid, he was very willing 
to give them an account of his religious principles; and, pulling 
a paper out of his boſom, read it as the confeſſion of his faith, 
and then delivered it to the Archbiſhop.” The following is a copy 

of that curious paper, that may be ſuppoſed to contain the fenti- 
ments of the moſt intelligent Lollards, cautiouſly expreſſed, in the 
language of that age. 
* I John Oldcaftell, Knyght, Lord of Cobham, Wole, that all 
4 Criſtyn men wyte and underſtond, that Iolepe Allmyghty God 
in to wytneſs, that it hath ben, now ys, and ever, with the help 
of God, ſhall ben myn entent, and my wylle, to beleve feyth- 
fully and fully all the ſacramentis that evyr God ordeyned to 
ebe do in holy churche; and, more over, for to declare me in 
* -theſe foure peyntes: I beleve, that the moſt worſchipfull ſacra- 
ment of the auter is Criftes body in forme of bred, the ſame 
" body that was born of the Blyſſyd Virgyne our Lady Seine 
— 1 don on the croſs, deed and buryed the thrydde day, 
4 ros fro deth to lyf, the wych body is now glorified in hevene. 
4 Alſo, as for the facrament of penance, I beleve, that it is ned- 
full to every man that ſhall be ſaved, to forſake ſynne, and do 
due penance for ſynne bifore doon, wyth trewe confeſſion, 
very contrition, and duhe ſatisfaction, as Goddes law lymiteth 
and techeth, and eltys. may not be ſaved. Whych penance L 
« defir all men to do. And of as ymages I undirſtende, that thez 
« be not of bileve, but that thei were ordeyned ſyth the bi- 
« Jeve was zew of Criſt be ſufferaunce of the churche, to be 
* kalenders to lewed men, to repreſent and brynge to mynde 
* the paflion of our Lord heſu Criſt, and martirdom and good 
« lyvying of other ſeyntis ; and that who ſo it be that doth the 
« worſchipe to dede ymages, that is duhe to God, or putteth ſeych 
hope or truſt in help of them, as he ſhuld do to God, or hath 
« affeccion in one more than in an other, he doth in that the grete 
« fin of mawmentrie. Alſo I ſuppoſe this fully, that every man 
in this erthe is a pilgrime — blyſs, or toward peyne; and 
« that 
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te that he that knoweth not, ne wole not knowe, ne kepe che holy 
« comandementes of God in his lyvyng here, al be it, that he 
„ goo on pylgrimage to all the world, an he dy ſo, he ſhall be 
* dampned; and he that knowyth the holy comandementys of 
% God, and kepeth hem hys end, he ſhall be ſaved, tho' he ne- 

* vir in hys lyve go on pilgrymage, as men uſe now, to Cantir- 
* bury or to Rome, or to any othir place *. 

The Primate, after conſulting with the biſhops and 1 
told Lord Cobham, that ſeveral things in his paper had a good 
and Catholic appearance; bur that it was not ſufficiently explicit 
on any of the four heads, of the euchariſt, confeſſion, images, 
and pilgrimages. For his inſtruction, therefore, he gave him 
the following paper, containing the doctrine of the church on 
theſe ſubjects, and allowed him two days to conſider it. The 
fayth and the determination of holy churche touchyng the 
e hliſsfull ſacrament of the auter, is this: That after the ſacra- 
« mentall wordes ben ſayde by a preſt in hys maſle, the material 
e bred. that was bifore, is turned into Criſtis verray body; and 


« the material wyn that was before, is turned into Cryſtes 


64 verray blode; and there leweth in the auter nd material brede, 


ne material wyn, the wych wer ther byfore the ſeying of the 
* ſacramental wordes: How lyve ye this article? — Holy churche 


hath determyned, that every Criſten man lyvyng here bodilich 
* in erthe, oughte to ſchryve to a preſt ordeyned by the churche 


if he may come to hym: Ho fele ye this article ?—Criſt or- 


« deyned gSeint Petir the apoſtell, to hen his vicarie here in erthe; 
« whos ſee ys the churche of Rome, ordynying and grauntyng 
the ſame power that he-gaf to Petir ſhuld ſuccede to all Pe- 
tirs ſucceſſours ; the wych we callyn now Popes of Rome; by 
whos power in churches particuler ſpecial ben ordeyned pre- 
lates, as archbyſhoppes, 118 curates, and other degrees, 
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* to whom Criſten men oughre to obey after the lawes of the 
* churche of Rome. This is determination of holy churche: 
+ How fele ye this articull Holy church hath determined, that 
it is needfull to a Criſtyn man to goo a pylgrymach to holy 
** places, and there ſpecially to worſhip holy reliqes of ſeyntes, 
* apoſtelys, martyrs, confeſſours, and all ſeyntes approved be 
* churche of Rome. This is determination of holy churche: 
Ho fele ye this articule ! Such ſtrange things our anceſ- 


tors, in the fifteenth century, were obliged to believe, wider the 


pain of being burnt to afhes ! 

Lord Cobham was brought before the Primate, Biſhops, and 
Doctors, on Monday, September 25.; and having again and again 
refuſed to profeſs his belief of the ſeveral articles contained in the 
paper that had been given him two days before, the Archbiſhop, 


| modeſtly, mildly, and ſweetly, (as he fays himſelf), pronounced 


a ſentence of condemnation againſt him, as an obſtinate heretic, 
and delivered him over to the ſecular arm ; the meaning of which 
was perfectly well known . Ar this laſt examination, which was 
very long, Lord Cobham behaved with great intrepidity and pre- 
ſence of mind, and frequently put the whole court to filence, by 


the quickneſs and propriety of his ſpeeches. As ſoon as the ſen- 


tence of condemnation was pronounced, he fell on his knees, and 
put up a fervent prayer to God to forgive his enemies; after which 
he was carried back to his priſon in the Tower 7. 

Though the King was offended with Lord Cobham, for his op- 
poſition to the Church, he till eſteemed him for his valour; and 
therefore delayed his execution, in bopes of bringing him to re- 
cant. His condemnation! was alſo very unpopular, and had 
brought a general odium upon his judges; which made the Pri- 
mate conſent to, or, as ſome ſay, defire this delay; which gave 
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the priſoner. an opportunity of eſcaping from. the Tower, and gy- 


ing into Wales, where be concealed himſelf &xeral years 

Archbiſhop Arundel, whoſe character is fathciently 19d: ieated 
by his conduct, died February 19, A. D. 1414, and was ſucceeded 
by Henry Chickeley, Biſhop of St David's, who, was elected by 
the manks of: Canterbury, on the Kingis recommendation. Pope 
John XXIII. though in a very tickliſh ſituation himſelf, contend- 
ing with two Antipopes, diſannulled that election, as an en- 
croachment on his right of nomination; but, not daring to diſ- 
oblige the King and Church of England too much, he nominated: 


the ſame perſon, who had been. elected f. On receiving bis palb 


from the Pope, Iuly 29. he tock an oath of canonical, obedience, 
in ſuch ſtrong terms, that it rendered mm 
Pontiff, than of his natural Sovereign 4. 

The new Primate; was as great a perſecator of the Lollards: as 
his predeceſſor. It was probably by his influence that a very fe- 


vere law was made againſt them, by the parliament, at Leiceſter, 
A. D. 1415. By that law, all farmer ſtatutes agaiaſt them were 
confirmed; and it was further enacted, That the Chancellar, the 


judges. of both benches, and of aſſize, all juſtices of the peace, 
ſheriffs, mayors,. and bailiffs, ſhould take an oath, at their admiſ- 


fion to their offices, to do every: thing in their power to extirpate 


all Lollards GAS GE eee 
ſecuting Lollards ||. | 

At the King's command, the LPS) Oxford. e 
catalogue of thoſe abuſes in the church that needed reformation, 
to be laid before the council of Conſtance, This catalogue: con- 


fiſts of forty- ix articles, and (though it was compoſed by clergy- 


men) gives a moſt odious picture of the manners of the clergy at 


this period, particularly of their avarice and debauchery. Of 
each of theſe it will be ſufficient! to give one example. In the 


®* Walling. p. 395. + Antiq. Britan, p. 276. t Duch. Vita Chickeley, 5. 12. 8 
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twenty-ſeventh article it is ſaid, © It is notorious, that when a Pa- 
gan or Jew, abandoning his former errors, defires to be puri- 
< fied in the holy fount of baptiſm, all his temporal goods are 
< confiſcated to the Church; which, it is believed, prevents many 
* Jews from being baptiſed. It would be pious and meritorious 
© in the Council to remedy this abuſe. . For when Philip bapti- 
« ſed the eunuch, he did not ſeize his chariot, or the other goods 
ehe had about him, at his baptiſm.” The thirty-eighth article 
repreſents, '** That the carnal and debauched lives of the clergy 
«© in our days, and their public fornications, which are never pu- 
4 niſhed, (except perhaps by a ſmall fine in private), ſet an evil 
example before others; it would therefore be a holy thing, and 

contribute to the reformation of the Church, if prieſts, of every 
rank and order, who were public fornicators, were obliged to 


_ abſtain from celebrating maſs for a limited time *.“ 


- The Primate attempted; about this time, to reform another order 


ol men, the barber-ſurgeons, and publiſhed a decree in all the church- 


es in his province, forbidding them to keep their ſhops open on the 
Lord's day which, by a ſtrange miſtake, he deſcribed in this man- 
ner: The Lord's day, viz. the ſeventh day of the week, which 
* d bleſſed and made holy, and on which, . his ſix days | 
« works, he reſted from all his labour f.“ | 

But the Lollards were the great objects of the haired and 
diſcipline of the church in this period. One John Claydon, a 


furrier in London, together with certain Engliſh books found 


in his houſe, was brought before the Primate, and ſeveral Bi- 
ſhops and Doctors, Auguſt 17. A. D. 1415, by Thomas Fauconer 
mayor. He was accuſed of being a relapſed heretic; and con- 


feſſed, — that he had been long ſuſpected of Lollardry; — that he 


had been impriſoned for it two years in Conway caſtle, and 
three years in the Fleet, near London; — and that he had ab- 
jured it before the late Primate. To prove that he had relap- 
ſed, the Engliſh books found in his houſe were produced by the 


® Wilkin, Concil. p. 360.—365: "+ Ibid, p. 368. 
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mayor; particalarly one, called The Lanterne of Light, which, he 


ſaid, was the vileſt and moſt perverſe book he had ever ſeen. 


Three of his ſervants were brought to give evidence, that their 
maſter uſed to hear people read theſe books to bim, (as he could 
not read himſelf); and that he ſeemed to approve of what he 


heard, The Archbiſhop appointed theè Examiner-General of Can- 


terbury to examine the witneſſes, and certain doctors to examine 
the books, and then adjourned the court to the iqth of the ſame 
month. On that day the depoſttions of the witneſles were produ- 
ced, bearing, That they had often heard one John Fuller read 
theſe Engliſh books, particularly the Lanterne of Light, to their 
maſter ; and that he ſeemed to be highly delighted with what he 
heard, The doctors who had examined the books declared,. that 


they were full of hereſies; and that the Lanterne of Light con- 


tained no fewer than fifteen, The Archbiſhop then condemned the 
books to be burnt, and pronounced John Claydon a relapſed he- 


retic, and delivered him to the fecular arm“. In. conſequence of 


this ſentence, he was conduQed ne and thers commut- 
ted to the flames, 

It would be tedious to . the aud of all the Lollards du- 
ring the primacy of Archbiſhop Chicheley. By one of his conſti- 
tutions, A. D. 1416, three of the moſt reſpectable inhabitants of 


every pariſh were ſolemnly ſworn to make diligent! inquiry, if 


there were any Lollards, or any ſuſpected of Lollardry, or any 
| who had Engliſh books in their houſes, or had any thing ſingular 
in their way of living, within their pariſh, and to ſend an account, 


in writing, to the Archdeacon, twice every year, of their names, 


and all other circumſtances f. By this conſtitution a ſtrict ſearch 
after Lollards was ſet on foot, prodigious numbers of them were 
detected, thrown into priſon, and cruelly haraſſed and perſecuted. 

But it muſt be confeſſed, that they generally fainted i in the ry 
trial, and choſe rather to be hypocrites than martyrs. | 


* Wilkin, Concil. p. 271-374. - # 1d. ibid. p. 378.. bn 2 
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Cents NV, * after Lord Cobham's eſcape out of the Tower, a 
Execution of | proclamation was iſſued, January 11. A. D. 1415, offering a re- 
— ward of 1000 marks to any who ſhould apprehend him, 500 
marks to any who ſhould give information of the place of his re- 
treat, and exemption from all taxes for ever to the inhabitants of 
any city, town, or village, who ſhould ſeize him. All theſe 
' tempting offers produced no effect for ſeveral years f. But at 
length he was apprehended, after ſome reſiſtance, by the Lord 
Powis, in December A. D. 1418, and brought to Weſtminſter, 
where a parhament was then firting, by which he was condemned, 
on his former ſentence, to be ſtrangled and burnt. This ſmence 
was accordingly executed at Tyburn; and the death a this great 
man proved a great diſcouragement to the Lollards. 
Aﬀaire of In the three laſt years of the reign of Henry V. the Engliſh 
ment. vere ſo eagerly engaged in puſhing their conqueſts in France, that 
their eccleſiaſtical annals conſiſt almoſt entirely of the trials of 
heretics, and other matters of little moment 1. It is remarkable 
cvith how gentle a hand the prelates of this period touched the ar- 
ticle of reformation, for which there was ſo loud a call. In a con- 
- vocation of the clergy of the province of Canterbury, May 5. 
A. D. 1421, a decree was made, That a biſhop's barber ſhould 
not demand a rwe hgrnpe ru NN n 10-1 e 
4. biſhop ern 
of the Pope, The late long chili ! in * Papacy had very an diminiſhed 
the Papal power and pride, The ſeveral comending Popes dared 
not to treat the princes and nations in their communion with 
their uſual inſolence, for fear of a revolt. But that ſchiſm being 
now nearly healed, and Martin V. in full poſſeſſion of the Papal 
chair, he began to revive the moſt extravagant claims of his 
haughtieſt predeceſſors, and to talk in the moſt imperious ſtrain to 
_the greateſt princes and prelates. The ſeveral bulls which he di- 


© Rym. Fad, tom. 9. P · 89. + Fox, P- 59. | 
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rected to the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, and t to the e King and 
parliament of England, in the years 1426 and 1427, concerning 
the law called Premunire, which prevented the Popes from diſpo- 
ſing of all the benefices in the kingdom at pleaſure, afford a ſtri- 
king proof of this fact. In theſe bulls he treated the Archbiſhop 
with great aſperity, and gave him the moſt opprobrious names, 
for ſuffering that deteſtable, execrable, abominable law, (as he 
called it), to ſubſiſt ſo long. He treated the King and parliament 
very little better; telling them plainly, that he was conſtituted by 
the Lord Jeſus Chriſt ſupreme head over them and the univerſal 
Church; giving them broad hints, that if they did not repeal thac 
odious ſtatute, they would all be damned; and promiſing, if they 
repealed it, to be very good to them, and not oppreſs them very 
much, The Primate, to regain the favour of the Pope, went, 
attended by the other prelates, to the Houſe of Commons, and, 
with many tears and prayers, intreated them to conſent to the re- 
peal of the obnoxious act . But the hard- hearted Commons re- 
mained unmoved by all his tears and prayers. 

The opinions of Wickliffe were not confined to his nati ve coun- 
try, but were more univerſally adopted in ſome other places, par- 
ticularly in Bohemia, than in England; which greatly alarmed 
the court of Rome. The Pope, therefore, publiſhed a bull, A. D. 
1428, and ſent it into England, as well as into other countries, 
commanding ſolemn proceſſions to be made, on the firſt Sunday 
of every month, in all churches and church-yards, in order to 
draw down the vengeance of Heaven on thoſe heretical Bohe- 
mians; and promiſing ſrxty days indulgence to alt who attended 
theſe proceſſions, or who ſaid twenty-five Pater nofers, with the 
ſame pious intention f. His Holineſs, not truſting entirely to 

- ſupernatural interpoſition for the deſtruction of the enemies of the 


Church, proclaimed a Croiſade againſt the Bohemians, granting 


„ Wilkin, Concil. p. 491-—487- | + 1d. p. 49 
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the pardon of all their fins, and the happineſs of heaven, to all 
who died on that expedition; and a certain quantity of indul- 
gences to all who contributed to its ſuccefs, in proportion to the 


value of the contribution . Many of the Engliſh engaged in 


that Croiſade, which was 1 by the Cardinal of Win- 
cheſter. 

The clergy, in their convocations in this period, ſometimes 
meddled with things that ſeem to have been a little out of their 
road. In the convention of Canterbury, A. D. 1430, it was re- 
preſented, that ſome merchants bought certain goods by the 
Auncil weight, and fold them by Avoirdupois weight, which was 
lighter. The convocation therefore made a canon, That no per- 
ſon ſhould uſe the Auncil weight, under the penalty of the greater 
excommunication f. 

Martin V. was, with great difficulty, prevailed upon, or rather 
compelled, to call a general council, according to his own pro- 
miſe, and a decree of the council of Conſtance; and appointed 
Julian, Cardinal of St Angelo, to preſide in it in his name. But 
the Pope died, F 20, (before the council met ar Baſil, Ju- 


Iy 19. A. D. 1431), and was ſucceeded by Gabriel Condolmicas, a 


Venetian, who took the name of Eugenius IV. and confirmed the 
nomination of Cardinal Julian to preſide in the council. In the 
ſecond ſeſſion, February 15. A. D. 1432, the council decreed, — 
That a general council, when fitting, was ſupreme head of the 
church, to whoſe cenfure all perſons (the Pope not excepted) were 
ſabje& ;—and that che Pope could not diſſolve a general council, 
without the conſent of the members. The Pope, irritated at theſe 
two decrees, publiſhed a bull of diſſolution; at which the fathers 
at Baſil were ſo much offended, that they threatened to- depoſe 
him, and elect another Pope, if he did not recall his bull f. When 
affairs were in this diſtracted ſtate, the Archbiſhop of Canterbury 


* Wilkin. Concil. p. 511. T Ibid, p. 516. + Du Pin, cent. 15. ch. 3. 
called 
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called a convocation of the prelates and clergy of his province, 
November 7. A. D. 1433, and propoſed the following queſtions to 
the repreſentatives of the clergy in the Lower Houſe. Hath the 


Pope power to diſſolve a general council? Hath the council of 


Bafil power to depoſe Pope Eugenius ? If that council depoſe Eu- 
genius, and elect another, will you adhere to him, or to the Pope 
choſen by the council? After requeſting ſome days to deliberate 
on theſe queſtions, they returned the followirig anſwers, by their 
prolocutor Thomas Bikyngton. The Pope bath power to diſſolve 
a general council: The council hath not power to depoſe Pope 
Eugenius: If that council depoſe Pope Eugenius, we will ſtill obey 
him as lawful Pope . One thing that engaged the Engliſh clergy 
to embrace the party of the Pope againſt the council was this : In 
the council of Conſtance, the members deliberated, and voted by 
nations; and the Engliſh had one entire vote : but in the council 
of Baſil, the members were divided into four deputations, each of 
which was compoſed of perſons of different nations; and the 
Engliſh, being few, and divided into the different deputations, 
were loſt in the crowd, and had little influence in the council. 
Of this they ſent home grievous complaints; which irritated the 
Engliſh clergy againſt the council, and made them dessen its diſſo- 
lution F. 

The Bohemians ne field over 
the Emperor Sigiſmond, and all the princes and prelates who 
had engaged againſt them, the council of Baſil entered into a 
kind of negotiation with them. The Bohemian deputies propo- 


ſed certain points of reformation, which if the council granted, 


they promiſed that they and their countrymen would return to 
the communion of the church. The Archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
having received intelligence of this negotiation, propoſed this que- 
ſtion alſo to his clergy in the ſame convocation : Whether any 
conceſſions, o or what conceſſions, might be made by the council of 
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Bafil to the Bohemians, to bring them back to the communion of 
the church ? To this queſtion the clergy returned this anſwer : 
That if the Bohemians required, that the communion ſhould be 
given in both kinds to the laity, that all prieſts and deacons 
ſhould have authority to preach, that temporal offices ſhould not 
be enjoyed by the clergy, and that all notorious criminals, with- 
out diſtinction, ſhould be puniſhed, (which were the four things 
chiefly inſiſted on by the Bohemians), they ſhould be denied; 
and, in a word, that no conceſſions whatever ſhould be made to 
ſuch perverſe heretics *. Such determined enemies were the cler- 
gy of England, at that time, to all reformation. 

The perſecution of the Lollards was ftill carried on with v un- 
abating violence. William Taylor, a clergyman, was condemned 
by Archbiſhop Chicheley, and burnt in Smithfield, A. D. 1423, 
for maintaining this hereſy, (as it was called), That prayers 
« for ſpiritual gifts were to be made ro God alone; and that to 
pray to creatures was idolatry,” The unhappy man, in hopes 
of ſaving his life, admitted, That an inferior kind of worſhip 
might be paid to ſaints; and that their merits and interceſſions 
| « were profitable, both to the dead and living f.“ But that gave 
no ſatisfaion. Father Abraham of Colcheſter, John White, and 
John Waddon, priefts, were alſo committed to the flames, for 
the ſame crime of Lollardry 1. Many were condemned to per- 
petual impriſonment, to ſevere flagellations, and a variety of other 
puniſhments. 

The conteſt between the Pope and the cred of Bafil ſtill con- 
tinned, and became gradually more and more violent. Eugenius 
publiſhed a bull, tranſlating the council of Baſil to Ferrara, 
A. D. 1437; and commanded the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, and 
all the clergy of England who had a right to be members of a 
general council, to attend him at Ferrara, But though the pre- 


» Wilkin, Concil. p- 323. + bid, tom. 3. : Fox, p. 606. 
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lates, abbots, and priors, as well as the civil government of Eng- 
land, favoured the Pope in this quarrel, the inferior clergy, in con- 


vocation, obſtinately refuſing to contribute one farthing to the 
expences of repreſentatives, it is probable that very few were ſent *. 


The Pope deprived and excommunicated all the members of the 
council of Baſil, which was very numerous, and ſupported by al- 
moſt all the princes of Europe; and that council very ſoon return 
ed the compliment, by ſuſpending the Pope from the exerciſe of 
his office, and excommunicating all the members of his council, 

At length the council of Baſil depoſed Eugenius, A. D. 1439, and 


elected Amadeus Duke of Savoy (who had reſigned his dominions, 


and lived in retirement) to be Pope; which produced another 
ſchiſm in the church; and the two Popes, as uſual, curſed and 
excommunicated one another, and their reſpective followers f. 
But as the church of England took very little part in this quarrel, 
it would be a digreſſion to purſue the hiſtory of it any further. 

Archbiſhop Chicheley died, April 12. A. D. 1444, after he had 
been Primate twenty-nine years. He was learned for the age in 
which he flouriſhed, and an encourager of learning, Martin V. 
and his own haughty ſuffragan the rich Cardinal of Wincheſter; 
treated him harſhly on ſome occcaſions; but, being a prudent 
man, he had the wiſdom to ſubmit, when he had not the power to 
ſubdue. He was a cruel perſecutor of the Lollards; but doth not 
ſeem to have been ſo fond of burning them as his predeceſſor ; 
obſerving, that thoſe ſcenes of horror-excited compaſſion for the 
ſufferers, and indignation againſt their perſecutors T. He was 
ſucceeded in the primacy by John Sealfor, Biſhop: of Hardy a ſon 
of the Earl of Stafford. 

A violent conteſt had ariſen between the clergy and che com- 
mon lawyers, about the meaning of a ſingle word in the * Smous 


ſtatute of Premunire. In that ſtatute. it was enacted, 118 any 


' Wilkin Concil. p. 525. &c. + Du Pin, cent. 15. ch, 3. 
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< purchaſe, or purſte, or do to be purchaſed or purſued, in 
*© the court of Rome, or elſewhere, any ſuch tranſactions, pro- 
& ceſles, and ſentences of excommunication, bulls, inſtruments, 
< or any other things which touch the King, againſt him, his re- 
<« gality, or realm,” &c. they ſhall incur the penalties in the ſta- 
tute. By the court of Rome, or elſewhere, the clergy underſtood 
the court of . Rome, whether it was at Rome or any other place; 
but the common lawyers underſtood the court of Rome, or any 
other court; and when any ſpiritual court in England preſumed 
to judge any cauſe that did not ſtrictly belong to them, the courts 
at Weſtminſter not only granted prohibitions, but puniſhed the 
{piritual judges, as in a premunire . The two Archbiſhops, with 
all their ſuffragans and clergy, preſented a petition to parliament, 
A. D. 1447, earneſtly entreating an explanation of the word el/c- 
where, in the ſtatute of the 16th Richard II. agreeable to their 
views. In this petition they complain bitterly of the preſumption 
of the courts at Weſtminſter, in pretending to be the ſole inter- 
preters of acts of parliament, affirming that the ſpiritual courts 
had as good a right to, and were much better qualified for that 
office f. But the parliament paid no regard to their petition. 

The Popes in this period conſidered all the clergy in the Chri- 
ſtian world as their immediate ſubjects, on whom they might im- 


poſe what taxes they pleaſed. But though the clergy had a great 


veneration for the Pope, many of them had a greater veneration 
for their money; which obliged the court of Rome to call upon 
Kings and Princes to compel theſe refractory ecclefiaſtics to pay 


their taxes. Pope Eugenius having impoſed a tax of one tenth of 


their benefices on all the clergy of England, and ſuſpecting that 
they would not be very fond of paying it, he ſent, by his col- 
lector, a conſecrated roſe of gold, with a bull, to Henry VI. In 
this bull his Holineſs magnified, the honour he had done to the 


King, by ſending him fo precious a preſent, and explained the 


* Sce RufFbead's Statutes, vol. 1. P. 406. + Wilkin. Concil. p. 333. 
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myſterious meanings of the roſe: nor did he forget to 0 kim 
to ule all the authority he had over the clergy, to make them pay 
the tax pleaſantly, which (he ſaid) would be a great advantage to 
him and his ſubjects. The roſe was received with great cere- 
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mony ; and the Primate, who was alſo Chancellor, made a long 


and eloquent ſpeech to the Pope's collector, on the“ beauties and 
virtues of the roſe: but on the tax he was rather dry, telling him 
only, that the King would ſend ſome perſons to converſe with his 
Holineſs on that ſubject, and forbidding him to collect * ma- 
ney in England till they returned *. | 

The foreign and domeſtic diſorders and calamities in which - 
the Engliſh were involved at this time, render their ecclefiaftical 
hiſtory as barren and unimportant as their civil hiſtory is copious 
and intereſting. Archbiſhop Stafford died, A. D. 1452, and was 
ſucceeded by John Kemp, Archbiſhop of York, and Cardinal of 
St Balbina, who enjoyed the primacy only about eighteen months; 
and on his death, Thomas Bourchier, Biſhop of Ely, and Woche 
to the Earl of Eſſex, was advanced to that high ſtation T. 

Reginold Pocoke; Biſhop of Chicheſter, had been patroniſed 
and promoted by Humphrey, the good Duke of Glouceſter ; but 
after the death of that Prince, the clergy became clamorous againſt 
him, accuſing him of many hereſies. At length Archbiſhop Bour- 
chier commanded both the Biſhop and his accuſers to appear be- 
fore him, by a citation, dated, at Lambeth, October 22. A. D. 
1457 f. The Biſhop was examined ſeveral times by the Primate, 


aſſiſted by other prelates and doctors, and was at laſt prevailed - 


upon, by threats and promiſes, to recant. The accounts we have 
of the trial and tenets of Biſhop Pocoke are confuſed and contra- 
dictory; but the opinions he acknowledged he had held, and 
which he recanted, were theſe following. We are not bound, 
by the neceſſity of Kad. to believe that our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, 
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t after his death, deſcended into hell.—It is not neceſſary to ſal- 
« yation, to believe in the holy Catholic Church.—Irt is not neceſ- 
« ſary to ſalvation, to believe the communion of ſaints.—It is not 
* neceſſary to ſalvation, to affirm the body of Chriſt is materially 
« in the ſacrament. —The Univerſal Church may err in matters 
« which pertain unto faith. It is not neceſſary unto ſalvation, to 
* believe that that which every General Council doth univerſally 
* ordain, approve, and determine, ſhould neceſſarily, for the 
help of our faith, and the ſalvation of our ſouls, be approved 
* and holden of all faithful Chriſtians *,” For having maintain- 
ed theſe opinions, though he now renounced them, this prelate 
was deprived of his ſee, and doomed to ſpend the reſt of his days 
in retirement, if not in priſon. 

The taking of Conſtantinople, the capital of the Eaſtern Em- 
pire, May 29. A. D. 1452, by Mahomet II. Emperor of the 
Turks, alarmed all the Chriſtian princes and ſtates of Europe. 
But theſe princes and ſtates were ſo much engaged in war, that 
they could not be brought to unite againſt the common enemy; 
and the clergy were left to fight with their ſpiritual weapons a- 
gainſt thoſe adverſaries of the Chriſtian faith. Archbiſhop Kemp 
publiſhed, March 2. A. D. 1453, an order for proceſſions to be 
made for a whole year ; and in this he was imitated by his ſuc- 
ceſſor T. For in thoſe times proceſſions were believed to be the 
moſt effectual means of procuring the divine favour and afliſt- 
ance. At length Pope Pius II. (formerly Eneas Silvius) publiſh- 
ed a long, eloquent, and pathetic bull, A. D. 1463, engaging to 
march in perſon, at the head of a Chriſtian army, againſt the 
Turks, and moſt earneſtly exhorting all Chriſtians to take the 
croſs, or to contribute by their money to the ſucceſs of the expe- 
dition; promiſing the pardon of fin, and the happineſs of heaven, 
to all who complied with his deſire 3. At the ſame time the Pope 
ſent bulls into every Chriſtian country, impoſing a tax of one 

Fox, p. 561. bid. Wilkin. Concil. p. 563. 572 4 Ibid. p. 585.—593. 

tenth 
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tenth on the benefices of all the clergy. Edward IV. who then reign. Cent. XV. 
ed in England, not willing to acknowledge the Pope's right to tax | 
his clergy, and yet defirous that they ſhould contribute liberally 
on this occaſion, wrote to the Primate, to raiſe a handſome ſum 
by a voluntary aſſeſſment, which would ſatisfy the Pope, and pre- 
vent the publication of his bull. This method was purſued : but 5 
ſo little were the clergy diſpoſed to part with their money, that it 

was with much difficulty the Primate prevailed upon them to | 
grant ſixpence in the pound. 

Edward IV. ſoon after his acceſſion, being earneſtly defirous Charter of 

of the ſapport of the clergy, made a moſt unwarrantable ſtretch Ft 
of his prerogative in their ' favour, by granting them a charter, 
which rendered them almoſt entirely independent of the civil go- 
verninent, and left them at liberty to do what they pleaſed. By 
that charter, he took upon him to diſpenſe with the famous ſtatute 
- of premunire, which no intreaty could ever perſuade the parlia- 
ment to repeal; and he diſcharged all civil judges and magiſtrates 
to take any notice of any treaſons, murders, rapes, robberies, thefts, 
or any other crimes committed by mne biſhops, prieſts, 


deacons, or any perſon in holy orders. Nay, if any perſon ap- 
prehended for a crime pretended that he was in orders, though 


no ſuch thing had ever been heard of, the civil magiſtrate was 
commanded to deliver him to the biſhop, or his official, to de- 
termine whether he was in orders or not; which opened a door 
for the moſt groſs abuſes f. So ſhameleſs were the claims of the 
clergy in thoſe times, and lo extravagant were the conceſſions of 
princes in their favour, when they ſtood-in need of their afliftance ! 

Many of the clergy (if we may believe Archbiſhop | Bour- Profiigacy of 
chier) made a very bad uſe of this'txemption from civil buthos We clergy. 
rity. That prelate, in a commiſſion he granted to Bis commiſ- 
fary-general to ictempt ſome r- ſays, chat * many of of 


* Wilkin, Concil, p. 554. ke. | t Ibid. 17 * WI 
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the clergy, both ſecular and regular, were ignorant, illiterate 
blockheads, or rather idiots; and that they were as profligate 
as they were ignorant, neglecting their cures, ſtrolling about the 
country with bad women in their company, ſpending the revenues 
of their benefices in feaſting and drinking, in fornication and 
adultery . 

The long and cruel perſecution which the Lollards had endu- 
ned; ſeems either to have diminiſhed their number, or ſhaken 
their conſtancy, or perhaps both ; for we only hear of one perſon 
who was burnt for hereſy in the reign of Edward IV. when the 
church was moſt vigorouſly ſupported by the ſecular arm +, 

A violent diſpute was carried on, in the reign of Edward IV. 
between the ſecular clergy and the begging friars. Theſe laſt 
maintained, that Jeſus Chriſt had been a beggar, and that they, 
on that account, were his greateſt favourites, 'and intitled to the 
peculiar regard and bounty of the faithful. The ſeculars, percei- 
ving the deſign and tendency of that doctrine, declaimed and 
wrote againſt it with great vehemence, as falſe and impious. At 
laſt Pope Calixtus II. publiſhed a bull againſt the mendicants, 
A. D. 1475, declaring their doctrine to be heretical 4. 

Though the convocations of the province of Vork generally ad- 
opted or imitated the conſtitutions of thoſe of Canterbury, yet they 
ſometimes made conſtitutions of their own that were ſingular and 
curious, of which it may be proper to give one example, In the 
convocation of the province of York, held by Archbiſhop Nevile, 
A. D. 1466, ſeveral remarkable canons were made. By the firſt 
canon, every pariſh prieft is commanded to preach four times 
in the year to his people, either himſelf or by another, and ex- 
plain to them in Engliſh, without any fantaſtical ſubtilties,—the 
fourteen articles of faith the ten precepts of the decalogue—the 
two precepts ; of the goſpel—the ſeven works of mercy—the ſeven 
mortal fins the ſeven princi ipal virtues—and the ſeven ſacra- 


bd. p. 3. f Fox, p. 659. t 1d. Fuller, p. 132. 5 
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ments of grace, To enable the clergy to perform this taſk, the 


convocation ſubjoined an explanation of each of theſe particulars, - 


which forms a ſyſtem of the Catholic theology of the fifteenth 
century, not a little curious, but far too long to be here inſerted; 
In the explanation of the ten precepts of the Decalogue, the firſt 
commandment is ſaid to be a prohibition of all enchantments, 
. ſuperſtitions characters, and ſuch figments ; the ſecond is entirely 
omitted; and to keep up the number, the tenth is divided into two. 
This was uſing no little freedom with a ſyſtem of laws which they 
acknowledged to be divine, So perfectly pure were the mem- 
bers of this convocation, that they would not give any'explana- 
tion of luxury, (one of the ſeven mortal fins), for fear of cor- 
rupting the air, But they are ſtill more diſtinguiſhed for the pro- 
digious defire they diſcover to preſerve the poor laity from being 
damned for not paying their tithes punctually and fully to the 
church; and that they might not be guilty of any omiſſion in a 
matter ſo eſſential - to ſalvation, they give them a moſt complete 
catalogue of tithable ſubjects . The canons made by that convo- 
cation contain ſeveral other remarkable particulars. * + + 

The minds of men were ſo much engaged and agitated by 60 ſud- 
den and ſurpriſing revolutions that took place in the ſhort reigns of 
Edward V. and Richard III. that they ſeem to have paid little atten- 
tion to eccleſiaſtical affairs. The clergy of botli provinces in con- 
vocation, preſented a ſupplication to Richard, complaining, that 


hers clergy © were cruelly, grievouſly, and daylye troubled, yexed, 


« indighted, and arreſted, by malicious and evil-diſpoſed parſons, 
* In-eſchuying of which, ſay they, ſeeing your moſt noble and 
« bleſſed diſpoſition in all other things, we beſeech you to take ten- 
der reſpect and conſideration unto the premiſes, and of your- 
« ſelf, as a moſt Catholic Prince, to ſee ſuch remedies, that un- 
der your moſt gracious letters Nn me liberties r J 


* vide Wilkin. Concil. p. $99. — 605. | 
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© church and yours may be confined; and ſufficiently auctoriſed 
« by your high court of parliament, rather enlarged than dyminiſh- 
ed *. Whether the clergy on this occaſion uſed the language of 
truth or flattery, when they praiſed Richard for his moſt noble 
and bleſſed diſpoſitions in all things, may be doubted; but it was a 
language very agreeable to the Royal ear: and they obtained let- 
ters patents, February 23. A. D. 1484, confirming thoſe of Ed- 
ward IV. and emancipating them from the en of the 


King's courts f. 
Though Wickliffe and his followers detected many of the er- 


rors, and expoſed. many of the ſuperſtitious practices of the 
church in this period, the clergy obſtinately refuſed to abandon 


any of thoſe errors, or relinquiſh any of thoſe ſuperſtitions, and 
perſecuted with unrelenting cruelty all who attempted the ſmalleſt 
reformation. The declamations of the Lollards againſt the exceſ- 
five power and riches, and ſcandalous lives, of prieſts, inflamed 
their rage againſt them, and made them reject all their other opi- 
nions, without much examination; and the laity, in general, 


were ſtill too ignorant, or too indifferent, to form opinions for 


themſelves on ſubjects of that kind. So great was the oppoſition 


to every thing that had the appearance of reformation, that er- 


rors and fuperſtitious rites were multiplied rather than diminiſh- 
ed. Tranfubſtantiation was now fully eſtabliſhed, and made an 
eſſential article in the creed of every member of the church. The 
cup was taken from the laity, but with great caution, and by 
ſlow degrees. The clergy were firſt commanded, to be at great 
12 to inſtruct the people, that both the body and blood 
« of the Lord were given at once, under the ſpecies of bread, 
*- nay the entire, living, and true Chriſt; that the wine in the cup 
« as not the ſacrament, but mere wine, given them (it was 
then given them) to make them ſwallow the bread more eafily.” 
The clergy are then directed to begin to with-hold the cup in 


* Wilkin, Concil, tom. 3. p. 614. T ©} Ibid, p. 616. « Goal 
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e mall obſcure churches, and to exhort che people to Goallow, Cur. XV. 
the bread without chewing, that none of it wighs fuck in their, 
teeth“. The churches, were crowded with images of the Vir- 
gin Mary, and other ſaints, to, which. much. greater homage was 
paid than to the Supreme Being Several Engliſh ſaints, as St Oſ- 
mund the Biſhop, the two Visgins,. St Fridiſwida and St Ethelri- 
da, were canonized in us period, and feſtivals inſtituted ta their 
honour . The feſtivals of other ſaints, as of St George, St Ed 
ward the Confeſlor, the Viſitation of the Virgin Mary, were 
made double feſtivals, and many additional ceremonies appoint- 
ed to be obſerved. Great ſtreſs was now laid on pilgrimages, 
proceſſions, indulgences, confeſſions to prieſts, and their par- 
dons: and the people ſeem to have had a good deal to.confels, 
and to have ſtood much in need of pardon. George Nevile, 
Archbiſhop of York, enumerates no fewer than thirty - ſeven kinds 
of ſin, which none but the Pope or a biſhop could pardon. The 
firſt and greateſt of theſe ſins was hereſy ; ithe ſerand was crinen 
contra naturam, maxime cum brutis; the thirtysleventh, and leaſt 
in the eftimation of the church, was railing a ſedition which en- 
dangered a ſtate or city T. In a word, ignorance, vice, and ſu- 
perſtition, ſeemed to ha ve gained ground in England in the courſe 
of this period, though the revival of learning, and the feforma- 
A 6 is 


Tux Church-Hiſtory of Scotland is as imperfeAly reefirvedi in Church-hi- 


ſtory of Scot 


this as in the former period. There is ſufficient evidence that, land imper- 
deſides dioceſan fynods, general ſynods or aſſemblies were fre- 
quently, if not annually, celebrated ||. But their records were 
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, they had been depoſited, or were carried away into foreign coun- 
tries. We have the leſs reaſon to regret the loſs of theſe records, 
that the canons of all the national churches in thoſe trmes were 
nearly the ſame, having been either copied from one another, or 


dictated by the court of Rome. Before the eſtabliſhment of arch- 


biſhops and a primate in Scotland, one of the biſhops was choſen 
conſervator privilegiorum, and ere in theſe rend allanblics 
of the clergy x. 

Though the biſhops of St Aridrew's 8 bad no direct michinicy 
over the other biſhops till toward the end of this period, they 
had a kind of tacit pre-eminence, and were conſidered as the firſt 
biſhops of Scotland, on account. of. the antiquity and opulence of 
their ſee. That excellent prelate Biſhop Trail having died A. D. 
1401, Thomas Stewart, Archdeacon of St Andrew's, nearly rela- 


ted to the Royal family, was elected in his room); but being a 


man of a recluſe unambitious diſpoſition, declined accepting the 
office; and the chapter refuſing to make a new election while he 
ved, the King retained the temporalities till his death, A. D. 
1404. Gilbert Grienlaw, Biſhop of Aberdeen, was then elected; 
but Henry Wardlaw, precentor of Glaſgow, being at the court 
of Benedict XIII. one of the contending Popes, ! ee the va- 
cant ſee by a Papal proviſion t. * 

Wickliffe's followers being ervglly. Shan” We in 333 ſex 


veral of them fled into foreign countries, in hopes of ſaving their 


kves without wounding their conſciences. One of them, John 
Riſby, a preacher, fled into Scotland, where he met with the 
hard fare he endeavoured to Arik; and was 88 4 . 
A. D. 1407 f. 

The kingdom and church of Scotland 0 "OUR to Be- 
nedi XIII. than any other church or nation, 'The council of 
Conſtance having depoſed chat Pope, and his rival John XXIII. 
and choſen Martin V. ſent the Abbot of Pontiniac, a celebrated 


P Wilkio, Concil. tom. 3. p. 397). ÞF Spottifiwoode, p. 56. f Ibid 
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orator and divine, into Scotland, to perſuade the Scots to wich- 
draw their obedience from Benedict, and acknowledge the Pope 

choſen by the council. The Emperor Sigiſmond ſent letters to 
the Regent and Three Eſtates, to the ſame purpoſe. This im- 
portant queſtion was debated two days, October 2. & 3. A. D. 
1416, in a general aſſembly at Perth. The Abbot of Pon- 
tiniac made an eloquent harangue to the aſſembly, in com- 
mendation af the council of Conſtance and Martin V. and ear- 
neſtly intreated them to acknowledge that Pope, and put an end 
to the ſchiſm in the church. Letters were preſented from Bene- 
dict XII; reprobating the council of Conſtance, and maintaining 
that he was the only lawful Pope, This cauſe was favoured by 
the Regent, and ſtrenuouſly * defended by Friar Robert Harding, 
an Engliſhman, who made a kind of ſermon to the aſſembly, 
from a text of | ſcripture.” But Mr John Elwolde, Rector of the 
univerſity of St Andrew's, founded about four years before, and 
ſome other famous divines, having proved that the-friar had mi 
taken the meaning of his text, that his ſermon was ſcandalous, 
ſeditious, and heretical, the aſſembly complied with the requeſt 


of the council, and be H vob Martin Vi for their 1 


pe | 

We have ſome remains of a ge — or convocation 
of che elergy of Scotland, that met at Perth, July 16. A. D. 1420. 
It conſiſted of ſix biſhops, and the procurators of four that were 
abſent; five abbots, and' the. procurators of eight who. were ab- 
ſent; a good many deans, archdeacons, friars, and the greateft 
part of the clergy (ſays the record) who uſed to come to general 
aſſemblies, William Biſhop of Dumblane, being choſen conſer- 
vator of privileges, preſided in that aſſembly; the chief deſign of 
which ſeems to have been, to inveſtigate the cuſtoms that had 


been obſerved in former times: by the ſeveral biſhops courts in 


the confirmation of teſtaments, and to aſcertain the fees of theſe 
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courts. This was done by the declarations, upon oath, of ſome 
of the oldeſt clergymen in each dioceſe; and from theſe declara- 
tions it appeared, that the igt that had been immemorially 
and univerſally uſed were theſe: 1. That the ordinaries in every 
dioceſe had been accuſtomed, hich out of mind, to confirm teſta- 
ments, and to appoint executors to thoſe who died inteſtate: 2, 
To ſequeſtrate the goods of the defunct, till cheir teſtaments were 
produced and confirmed: 3. To oblige the executors, both of the 


teſtate and inteſtate, to take an oath de ſideli: 4. To oblige them 
to give an account of their adminiſtration. The fees of court 
appear to have been very moderate. Theſe cuſtoms were then 


formed into a canon or law, to which all the members affixed 
their ſeals, _ 1518 en nen was 1 by two no- 
taries *,. - ' 


e ad of AA adit hitern/ ihe eee 


the councils of - Conſtance / and Baſil. During the fitting of the 


| Firſt; they were in the obedience of Benedict XIII.; and after they 


Biſhop Ken- 
gedy. 


acknowledged Martin V. they continued in the obedience of him 
and his ſucceſſor Eugenius IV. though depoſed by the council of 
Baſil. A Scots abbot, whoſe name is not mentioned, diſtinguiſh- 
ed himſelf very much in the debates of that council 7. 

| When. James Kennedy, Biſhop of Dunkeld, attended Pope Euge- 
1 his council, at Florence, A. D. 1444, he was elected to 
ſucceed Henry Wardlaw in the ſee of St Andrew 8. Biſhop Kennedy 
great - influence, in all. the ned both. of church and ſtate; as he 
was. one of the wiſeſt ſtateſmen, and beſt prelates, that Scotland 
ever produced. By his example and authority, he made as great 
a reformation in the church, and the manners of the clergy, as 
it was poſſible to make, while the pernicious- power, abſurd doc- 
trines, and e de 15 the Church ad Rome re- 
mained 4. c | 2 5 


* Wilkin. Concil, p. 397. + Du Pia, cent. 15. ch. 3. 1 Spottiſwoode, p. 57. 
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A kind of convocation of the clergy, or rather a deputation of 
the clergy, and parliament, conſiſting of thirty- ſix perſons, met 
in the manſe of the Vicar, of Edinburgh, June 28. A, D. 1445. 
John Biſhop of Brechin was then conſeryator of the privileges of 


the church of Scotland, and preſided in that meeting; but John 
Sives, canon of Glaſgow and Aberdeen, and official general of 
St Andrew's,, was (for what reaſon I know not) joined, with him; 
as an aſſeſſor, John Wincheſter, Biſhop of Moray, as procurator 
for all the clergy, preſented two Papal bulls, one of Gregory VII. 
the other of Martin V. and requeſted that ſeveral authentic co- 


pies of theſe bulls. might be made; that, if the originals ſhould 


be loſt, theſe copies might bear equal faith, This was done; with, 
great formality, and each of the,copies atteſted to be faithful, by. 
all the members of the court, and by three notaries. A cuſtom 
had prevailed in Scotland, that when the King's officers took poſſeſ- 
ſion of the temporalities of a vacant ſee, they ſeized alſo all the goods 
ar perſonal eſtate, of the deceaſed biſhop. The bull of Gregory VII. 
prohibited this practice for the future, and declared all who ſhould. 
thereafter be concerned in it excommunicated, the King himſelf 
not excepted. The King had complained to Martin V. that * 
law Biſhop of Argyle had joined in a rebellion againſt him; and 
when that rebellion was cruſhed, had fled into a foreign country, 
and left his dioceſe deſtitute of a ſpiritual father; and that Pope, 
by his bull, granted a commiſſion to the Biſhops of St Andrew's 
and Dumblane, to examine into the facts in this cauſe, and re- 


port to him, who alone, by the divine appointment, had the g- 
vernment of all the clergy in the world, that he might do. iu- 


ſtice *, So great was the authority of the Popes, and ſo 42 0 


power of Kings over the clergy in thoſe times ! 
King James, II. ſent Bir. Patrick Grahame and. Mr Archibald 


Whitelaw to a ven of the clergy, at perth, July 190 A. D. 
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Cent. XV. 1459, to demand a declaration from them, That the King, by 
ancient cuſtom, had a right to preſent to all the livings in the 
gift of any biſhop, that became vacant during the vacancy of 
© the ſee, and while the temporalities were in the King's hands.“ 
The convocation, after examining ſeveral of the clergy upon oath, 
granted a declaration, conformable to the King's defire, ſubſcri- 
bed by Thomas Spence, Biſhop of Aberdeen, Conſervator ; Donald 
Rede, clerk to the convocation or ay; - and John ed no- 
tary- public.. 

st Andrew's That excellent as Biſhop Kennedy died at St Andrew 8. 

—4 A. D. 1466, and was ſucceeded by a near relation of his own, Pa- 

i. trick Grahame, Biſhop of Brechin. This prelate being obnoxious 
to the Boydes, who were then the King's favourites, had many 

difficulties to encounter. To avoid the effects of their diſpleaſure, 

and to obtain the confirmation of his election, he went to the Pa- 

pal court, where he reſided ſeveral years, not daring to return 

while his enemies were in power. Being an ingenious and learn 

ed man, he ingratiated himſelf fo far into the favour of Pope Six- 
tus IV. that he erected the ſee of St Andrew's. into an archbi- 
> thoprick, and conſtituted Archbiſhop Grahame, and his ſucceſ- 
BE: fors, Primates of all Scotland, A. D. 1472 f. The new Archbi- 
Hop was alſo. appointed the Pope's legate; and having received 

intelligence of the fall of his enemies the Boydes, he returned in- 

to Scotland, expecting to meet with a favourable reception from 

his Sovereign and his countrymen. But in this he was diſappoint- 

ad. The new honours with which he was adorned having raiſed 

the envy of the other prelates, and the new powers with which he 

was inveſted as Papal legate baving excited the fears of many, he 

found himſelf farrounded with enemies. By thefe he was accu- 

fed of having left the kingdom without a royal licenee, of having 

accepted of the office of Papal legate without the King's permiſſion, 


* Wilkin. Coneil.. tom. 3. p. 576. 1 Buchanan, lib. 12. P. 226. 
| and 
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and of various other delinquencies; for which he was committed 
to priſon, where he died, A. D. 1478 *. So unfortunate was the 
firſt Primate of the church of Scotland; and ſeveral of his ſuccef- 
ſors were ſtill more unhappy.- 

Archbiſhop Grahame was ſucceeded by William Shevez, who 
had been one of his moſt violent enemies, Shevez, on his return 
from the univerſity of Louvain, where he had ſtudied under one 
Spiricus, a famous aſtrologer of thoſe times, boaſted of ſuperior 
{kill in that ſcience; which ' procured him a preſentation to the 
archdeaconry of St Andrew's, from James III, who was a great 
admirer of aſtrology and aſtrologers. But the new Primate, who 
had a ſovereign contempt for both, refuſed to admit Shevez to 
that office; who was thereby ſo much enraged, that he joined 
with one Locky, Rector of the univerſity of St Andrew's, and the 
other enemies. of the Archbiſhop, and never ceaſed to perſecute 


him till he lodged him in a priſon, and was appointed his coadju- 


tor and ſucceſſor f. 


® Buchan, lib. 12, p. 226. + lain p. 39. 
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CHAPTER M. [4 


Hiſtory of the Conſtitution, Government, and 1 


of Great Britain, from the acceſſion of Henry IV. : 


A. D. 1399, to the acceſſion of Henry — 
A. D. 148; 5. | | 

HE Kings and people of both the Britiſh kingdoms were 
ſo much engaged in war in the period we are now exa- 
mining, that they paid leſs attention to the improvement 


of the conſtitution, government, and laws of their country, than 
they probably would have done if they had enjoyed more tran- 
quillity, The changes, therefore, in theſe particulars, that took 
place in this period, and are of ſuch importance as to merit ad- 


miſſion into general hiftory, are not very many, and may be com- 
| * 


Conſtĩitution 


not much 


changed. 
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prehended within a narrow compaſs, without omitting any thing 
material. For the ſame reaſon, id will be ſufficient to divide this 
Chapter into two ſectons; the firſt containing the Conſtitutional 
Fier of 12 and the ſecond that of Scotland. 


> 42 4 * k 4 4 4 
S E T,10N L 
Hiſtory of the Conſtitution, Government, and Laws, of England, from 
FD, mn DS; im op 


of r EY 
o? an af F 


Ome * ſeems to have been made, in the courſe of this 
period, towards a very happy change in the condition of the 
loweſt order of men in ſociery, by-the 2 of ſervitude, and 
diminution of the number of ſlaves; though ſlavery was ſtill too 
common, and ſlaves too numerous. Some examples occur, of 
men, particularly priſoners of war, being bought and fold like 
cattle; and all that can be ſaid is, that theſe examples are not ſo 
frequent as in former” times. Frediali ſlaves commonly called 
villaint, were ſull very numerous. Theſe unhaphy men, with 

their families, were annexed to the lands on which they dwelt, 
and transferred with them from one proprietor to another. Their 
ſons could not enter into holy orders without the conſent of the 

owner of the eſtate to which they were annexed f. They could 
not proſecute their lordly maſters in a court of law, which muſt 
have fubjeaed them to many injuries t; and, in a word, they 
Had nothing that they could call their own, When fſheriffs at- 
tempted (as they ſometimes did) to levy a tax on the villains of 
Lords and Prelates, for paying a part of the wages of the knights 
in ' parliament, a writ iſſued from Chancery, prohibiting them 
to levy ſuch a tax, © becauſe all the goods in the poſſeſſion of 


® Hall, f. 35. + Rym, Fed. N. 69.3 tom. 11. P. 36 
T Id. tom. 12. p. 259. 
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« villains rn mn 
«© ment *.“ 

But there is ſufficient evidence, that the number, nor oaly of Diminiſbed. 
domeſtic, but even of predial ſla ves, ſenſibly decreaſed in the 
courſe of this - period; and that few of them were to be found, 
except on the demeſnes of prelates and great Lords: Other pro- 
prietors of eſtates choſe rather to have their lands cultivated by 
hbourers, who were free men; and, at the requeſt; of the Com- 
mons in parliament, many laws were made, for increaſing the 
number, and regulating the wages, of ſuch labourers T. By one 
of theſe laws, no man who had not an eſtate worth twenty ſhil- 
lings a-year, equivalent to ten pounds at preſent, was permitted 
to put his ſon to any other employment, but was obliged to bring 
him up to huſbandry work; and if any perſon applied to ſuch 
work till he was twelve years of age, he was APE: (as to 
abandon it, and follow any other line of life 

Various cauſes contributed, to-the decline, of Mende Cauſes 

land, The proprieters of land by degrees diſcovered, that ſla ves, h 
who laboured not for themſelyes, but for their maſters, were 

often indolent or refractory; and that they got their work per- 

formed to better purpoſe, and even at lefs expence, by hired ſer- 
vants. But the almoſt inceſſant wars in which the Engliſh were 
engaged in this period, contributed more than any thing to the 
decline of ſlavery, by obliging prelates, Lords, and great men., 

to put arms inte the hands of their villains. There is __— my 

evit that doth not produce ſome good. _ 

A new order of nobles was inſtituted: by Henry VI. AD. 1400 
They were ſtyled Viſcounts, and placed between Earls and Ba- 
vons, below the former, and above the latter. John Lord Beau» 
mont, the wil nobleman of this order, was created, Viſcount BY 


® Prynne's Kalendar of Alain WY voli 4. p. 432. 4s 
d Statutes, vol. 1. P. 612. f 1bid h 470 is bar, 4 
M , | on 
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Beaumont, in full parliament, at Reading, February 12. that 
year *, | | p 
As the parliament hath long been rhe great fountain of law, 
and ſupreme court of judicature, the guardian of the juſt prero- 
gatives of the 'crown, and the legal liberties of the people, it me- 
rits particular attention in every period. That this auguſt court 
hath undergone various changes in its conſtitution, hath been al- 


ready proved; and ſeveral of theſe changes, with their cauſes and 
effects, have been briefly deſcribed, in their proper places, in the 


former volumes of this work T. The deſcription that hath been 
already given of the conſtituent members of both Houſes of Par- 
Kament in the reign of Richard II. will give our readers a ſuffi- 
cient idea of theſe Houſes, as they were conſtituted in the begin- 
ning of this period; and therefore, to prevent n they are 
referred to that deſcription 7. 

As ſoon as the ſmaller freeholders, who were not ET WOT 
by particular writs, were excuſed from appearing perſonally in 
parliament, and permitted to appear by repreſentatives, the elec- 
tions of theſe repreſentatives, their wages and their privileges, be- 
come the ſubjects of various laws and political regulations, which 
had a great — on en ung geen of — _—_ of Com- 


mons. | 
At firſt, and from! A. D. — to we D. 1429, all freeholders, 


- without exception, had votes in electing the knights of the ſhires 


in which they reſided and had their freeholds. In ſome counties 
the ſmall freeholders were very numerous, and many of them 
very indigent; which produced various inconveniencies, ' and 


ſometimes rendered the elections of the repreſentatives of theſe 


» — of ey ey wo ſlaughter; To own theſe 


1350. v: 48 * 2 1 . 
* Seldon's Titles of re p. 680. Dugdate O Baran oat 2. p. 54. . au- 
thorities have perhaps miſtaken the date of this creation a few year s. 


+ See vol. 2. p. 260.—268.; vol. 3. p. 343.—346.; vol. 4. p. 354—357. 36437 0. 


380.382 288.—397- 404.— 409. t See vol. 4. P. 404. —406. 
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evils, a law was made, 8th Henry. VI. A. D. 1429, © That the 
knights of the ſhires ſhall be choſen in every county by people 


e dwelling and reſident in the ſame counties, whereof every one 


of them ſhall have free land or tenement to the value of | forty 
“ ſhillings by the year at leaſt, above all deductions .“ The 
letter, but not the ſpirit of this law, hath been ever ſince obſer- 
ved; for forty ſhillings a-year, A. D. 1429, was equivalent to 
L. 20 a-year, A. D. 1784. The repreſentatives of cities and 


burghs. were choſen only by thoſe who actually reſided in the ci- 


ties and boroughs which they repreſented; but whether by the 


citizens and burgeſſes at large, or by the corporations, is not 


very clear T. The cuſtom, it is probable, was different in dif- 


ferent places; and cuſtom, by long continuance, became law. 


That theſe laws might be more ſtrialy obſerved, they were in- 
ſerted verbatim in the writs to — for ſome as n r 


were made 4. 
The King, in his writs to the ſheriff, deſcribed this: ** 


tions of the perſons who were to be elected to repreſent counties, 
cities, and boroughs. The freeholders in each county were di- 
rected to chuſe © two of the fitteſt and maſt diſcreet knights re- 
« fGident in the county I; but becauſe: actual knights reſiding 
and properly qualified ſometimes could not be found, an act was 
made, 23d Henry VI. A. D. 1444, permitting freeholders to 
chuſe © notable eſquires, gentlemen by birth, and qualified to be 


made knights; but no yeoman, or perſon of an inferior rank *. 


This article of that act was inſerted in the ſubſequent writs for 
ſome years, that it might be univerſally known and obſerved f. 


Thoſe gentlemen who had freehold-eſtates of L. 40 a- year, equi- 
valent to L. * at r were . to be made * 


© 8 8th Hen. VI. c. 7. ; 5 Hen. VI. c. 2. + Hea. v. e. Is 
t Prynne's Survey of Parliamentary Writs,” vol. 2. p. 134. &c. Id. ibid. 
Stat. 23d Hen. VI. c. 14. ++ Prynne, ibid. p. 135. | — 


vol. v. 22 8 which 
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which was therefore the qualification in point of fortune for the 
repreſentative of a county. By the ſame writs, the electors in 
cities and boroughs. were directed to chuſe the fitteſt and moſt 
diſcreet perſons, freemen of, and refiding in the places for which 
they were choſen, and no others upon any pretence 7. The par- 
liamentary writs in this period directed electors in counties, ci- 
ties, and boroughs, to chuſe, not only the wiſeſt, but the ſtouteſt 
men, ( patentiores ad laborandum), that they might be able to en- 
dure the fatigue of the journey, and of cloſe attendance; it being 
one great object of the legiſlature, at this time, to ſecure che con- 
ſtant attendance of all the members of the Houſe of Commons 1. 
Sheriffs could not be elected; and Henry IV. in the fifth year of 
his reign, inſerted an uncommon clauſe in his writs, prohibiting 
all apprentices, or other men of law, to be elected l. But this 
was a violent ſtretch of prerogative ; ; and though? it was obeyed, i it 
was not repeated, 

The number of baroughs that ſent merabers to parliament i in 
this period was very unſettled, and ſeems to have depended very 
much on the pleaſure of the ſheriffs of the ſeveral counties. There 
is the cleareſt evidence, that the fherifls of the fame county ſent 
precepts to, and made returns from, ſometimes more and ſome- 
times fewer boroughs, without afhgning any reaſon for their con- 
duct; that ſome boroughs to which precepts were ſent never 
elected or returned any members, and ſome only once, twice, or 
à few times; that ſheriffs, in their returns, fometimes reported, 
that certain boroughs to which they had directed precepts, had 


made no returns, and no excuſes for their di ſobedience; and 


others had excuſed themſelves by pleading-poverty **, Theſe and 
ſeveral other irregularities that might be mentioned, afford ſuffi- 
cient evidence, that the conſtitution of the Houfe of Commons 


.® Rym Fad. tom. 8. p. 656. + 1ſt Hen, V. ch. 1. 1 Prynne, paftn, 

} Prynne, vol. 2. p. 123. Walſing. p. 371. | 
% Prynne's Brevia Parliamentaria Rediviva, vol. 3. 5 7. p. 223. 
: was 
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was yet far from perfection; and, in particular, that the dumber 
of its members was not aſcertained. 

Several laws were made in this period for regulating the man- 
ner of proceeding in the election of members to the Houſe of 
Commons, and for preventing falſe returns; for which the reader 
muſt be referred to the ſtatute- book, as they are too voluminous 

to be here inſerted *®, But notwithſtanding all theſe laws, ſome 
ſurpriſing irregularities were practiſed in elections, of which it will 


be ſufficient to give a few examples. The knights for the large, 


rich, and populous county of York were choſen, 13th Henry IV. 
A. D. 1411, and 2d Henry V. A. D. 1414, not by the freehold- 
ers, but by the attornies of a few Lords and Ladies who had great 
eſtates in that county; and this irregular practice continued to 
A.D. 1447, when the freeholders reſumed their violated rights +, 
Many of the knights, citizens, and burgeſſes in the parliament that 
met at Coventry, 38th Henry VI. A. D. 1460, had not ſo much 
as the ſhadow of an election, but were named by the King, in 
letters under the privy ſeal; and returned by the ſheriffs, who ob- 
tained an act of indemnity for that outrageous: breach of their 
truſt f. But that aſſembly at Coventry was rather a meeting of 


the heads of a party in the time of a bloody civil war, than a 


parliament; and all its acts were reſcinded the very next year ||. 


The ſheriffs, in this period, were guilty of many great abuſes in 


conducting elections and making their returns. This appears from 
various monuments, and particularly from the following preamble 
to an act of parliament, 2 3d Henry VI. A. D. 1444. —*< Diverſeſhe- 
* riffs of the counties of the realm of England, for their ſingular 


* avail and lucre, have not made due elections of the knights, 
nor in convenient time, nor good men and true returned, * 


* See 1th Hen. IV. e. if. in Hen, v. e. 1. '6th Hen, W. c. 4. or Hen, vl 0. 7. 


toth Hen. VI. c 2. 23d Hen. VI. c. 15. | SLIT ET 
+ Prynne, ibid. v. 3. p. 152.—154- TEETH 
t Parl. Hiſt, v. 2. p. 288,—292, Prynne, vol. 2. p. 141. | 39th Hen. VL 
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ſometimes no return of the knights, citizens, and burgeſſes, 
* lawfully choſen to come to the parliament; but ſuch knights, 
citizens, and burgeſſes have been returned which were never 
* duly choſen, and other citizens and burgeſſes than thoſe which, 


by che mayors and bailiffs, were to the ſaid ſheriffs returned. And 


ſometimes the ſheriffs have not returned the writs which they 
had to make, of elections of knights to come to the parliaments; 
i but the ſaid writs have imbiſiled; and moreover made no pre- 
cept to the mayor and bailiff, or to the bailiff or bailiffs, where 
* no mayor is, of cities and boroughs, for the * of citi- 
nens and burgeſſes to come to the parliament *. 

A candidate who thought himſelf injured by a falſe return, did 
not (if I am not miſtaken and miſled by the authorities I have 
quoted) apply to the Houfe of Commons for redreſs, and for the 
puniſhment of the ſheriff who had injured him, but purſued ſuch 
other methods as were then pointed out by law and euſtom. By 
an aQ, 11th Henry IV. A. D. 1409, the injured candidate might 
bring an action before the juſtices of aſſize; and if the ſheriff was 
found guilty by the verdict of a jury, he was to be fined L. 100 


(equivalent to L. 1000 at preſent) to the King, and the member 


who had been falſely returned to loſe his wages T. By another 


act, 8th Henry VI. A. D. 1429, a ſheriff found guiky of a falſe 


return, | beſides paying the above fige, was to be impriſoned a 
whole year J. By a third act, 23d Henry VI. 1444, a convicted 
ſheriff, beſides the above fine, was to pay L. 100 to the injured can- 
didate, or any other perſon who ſued for it J. This was a very 
ſevere law, as it ſubjected a ſheriff to a fine equivalent to L. 2000, 
beſides a whole year's unpriſonment ; but the reaſon of this ſeverity: 
ſeems to have been, that parliaments were then ſo ſhort, that a member 
N of bis ſeat by a falſe return could hardly ever recover it 


. ol Hen. VI. c. 14. + 11th Hen. IV. c. 7. +2 8th Hen. VI. o. 7. 


123d Hen. VI. c. 14. 
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in time. Electors and candidates who thought N injured, 
ſometimes applied by petition to the King for redreſs * 

All the members of the Houſe of Peers always Arnd parlia- Members re- 
ments at their own expence, that being one of the ſervices they TR 
were obliged'to perform for the baronies they held of the crown. 
But as ſoon as the ſmaller tenants of the King in capite, or free- 
holders, were permitted to appear by repreſentatives, they were 
ſubjected to pay the expences or wages of thefe repreſentatives, 
This cuſtom, of repreſentatives receiving and their conſtituents 
paying wages, commenced with the commencement of repreſen- 
tation, from a principle of common equity, without any poſitive 
law; and on that footing it continued from 49th Henry II. 
A. D. 1265 to the 18th Richard II. A. D. 1394, when a law was 
made to remove ſome doubts that had ariſen about the perſons ; 
bound to contribute to the payment of the wages of the repre- 
ſentatives of counties f. The wages of knights of ſhires were 
always higher than thoſe of citizens and burgeſſes, becauſe they 
were really perfons of a higher rank, and lived i in a more ex- 
penſive manner. For more than a century the wages of the mem- 
bers of the Houſe of Commons were ſometimes higher and ſome- 
times lower; but at length, in the reign of Edward III. they be- 
came fixed to 48. a-day for a knight of a ſhire, and 2's. a-day 
for a citizen or burgeſs, and continued at that rate as long as they 
continued to be paid 4. Nor was this at firſt an incompetent ſum, 
as 48. then was equivalent to 40s. at preſent, The proudeſt and 
molt opulent knights thought it no diſhonour to receive their wa- 
ges, and even to ſue for them; and no man in thoſe times ima- 
gined that this cuſtom ever could or would be changed, as it 
was ſo reaſonable, and productive of ſo many good effects; parti- 
cularly it engaged the attendance of all the members to the very 
laſt day of every ſeſſion, becauſe thoſe who did' not attend from 
the firſt to the laſt day received no wages; and their negligence 


® Prynne, vol. 3. p. 157. 7 wid. vol. 4+ p. 40. IIb. p. 78. et. paſim. 
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could not be concealed from their conſtituents. Accordingly we 
often find all the members prefent, and receiving writs for their 
expences at the diſſolution of a parliament *. - 
As the members of the Houſe of Commons received wages for 
their ſervices, ſo they enjoyed certain privileges, to enable them 
to earn their wages, by performing their ſervices. Their own 
perſons, therefore, and the perſons of their neceſſary ſervants and 
attendants, were ſecured from arreſts, in going to, attending up- 
on, and returning from parliament ; but not in the intervals be- 
tween one ſeſſion of parliament and another. In a word, their 
pay, their privileges, and their ſervices, commenced and ended at 
the ſame time, 1. e, they commenced as many days before the begin- 
ning of a ſeſſion as enabled them to travel from their own houſes 
to the place where the parliament was to meet; they continued 
during the continuance of the ſeſſion, and as many days after as 
enabled them to return home, and not one day longer f. When the 
Commons imagined that any of their number had been deprived 


of Lords, or to both, for redreſs ; of which we meet with many 
authentic proofs and examples in the work quoted below 5, 
Theſe petitions were ſometimes. unſucceſsful, as appears from the 
famous caſe of Thomas Thorpe, Speaker of the Houſe of Commons, 
A. D. 1452 ||. | 

Convocations were always ſi ummoned to the ſame place, at the 
fame time with parliaments, by writs directed to the archbiſhops 
and biſhops, commanding them. to attend in perſon, to conſult 
with the other prelates and nobles; enjoining them alſo to iſſue 
precepts to their deans. and chapters, their archdeacons and cler- 
gy, requiring the deans _ archdeacons | to attend in perlon, each 


8 See N Regiſter of Rare Writs, vol. . paſin. 
+ Thid. vol. 5. p. 625.—699. | | 
1 18-ibid. p.678.—690. 722. 736. 736.—744 747751 766716. 250853 
} Id. ibid. p. 678.— 690. 
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chapter to ſend one proctor, and the clergy of ck dioceſe to ſend 
two proctors, to conſent to thoſe things which ſhould be or- 
« dained by the common council of the kingdom. This was 
the uniform tenor of the clerical writs in this period; and as the 
deans, archdeacons, and proctors of the inferior clergy, had only 
a power of conſenting, and not of conſulting, it is not probable 
that they were now conſidered as members of the Houſe of Com- 
mons; though, in the parliament of Ireland, (which was originally 
formed on the model of that of England), they continued to be 
members of the Houſe of Commons long after this, till they were 
excluded by an act of parliament, 28th Henry VIII. A. D. 1536, 


becauſe they fupported the authority of the Pope, and obftruted 


the reformation of the church 1. The proctors of the clergy, 


however, received wages from their conſtituents, and enjoyed all 


the other privileges of the members of the Houſe of Commons g. 
The clergy ſtill continued to grant their own money in their con- 
vocations; but their grants were not effectual till they were con 
firmed i in parliament ||. | 

The clergy of England had great influence in all the poblic 
councils of the kingdom, and particularly in parliament, in this 
period. This was not ſo much owing to their ſuperiority in learn- 
ing and fanQtity, which they did not very much affect, as to their 
conſtant reſidence in the kingdom, and preſence in theſe councils, 
while the nobles and great men were engaged in warlike expedi- 
tions into France or Scotland. Beſides all the archbiſhops and 
biſhops, twenty- five abbots and two priors, were ſummoned to 


every parliament, and ſometimes many more, which made the 


Spiritual Lords generally double the number of the Temporal 
Lords in the Houſe of Peers **. This enabled the prelates to pro- 
cure ſanguinary laws againſt hereties, and to ſecure the immenſe 


* Dugdale's Summons to parliaments, paſim. + Prynne, vol. 4. p. os. 4 
m Ibid. p. 437. 599. Statutes, 8th Hen. VI. ch. 1. Prynne, p. 594. 595. 


*# Pyynne's Regiſter of Writs, vol. 1. P-14h 
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poſſeſſions of the church, together with all her abſurd errors and 
wretched ſuperſtitions, from all attacks *, 

One of the moſt important changes in the method of conduct- 
ing buſineſs in the parliament of England, that occurred in the 


* courſe of this period, was in the manner of framing laws or acts 


of parliament. In the former period, the Commons, towards 
i the concluſion of every ſeſſion, preſented, in the preſence of the 
Lords, certain petitions, for the redreſs of grievances, to the 
King, which he either granted, denied, or delayed. Thoſe pe- 
< titions that were granted were after wards put into the form of 
< ſtatutes, by the judges and other members of the King's coun- 
cil, inſerted in the ſtatute- roll, and tranſmitted to ſheriffs, to 
be promulgated in their county-courts f.“ This was certainly 
a very looſe inaccurate method of conducting a buſineſs of fo 
much importance; and the Commons complained that ſome of the 
ſtatutes did not correſpond: to their petitions, nay that ſome ſta- 
tutes appeared in the ſtatute-roll for which they had not peti- 
tioned, and to which they had never given their conſent T. To 
prevent ſuch dangerous abuſes, the Commons began to draw up 
their petitions in a more correct manner, and at greater length, 
than formerly, in the reign of Henry V. and ſaw them formed 


into acts, by the judges, before the ſeſſion ended. In the next 
- reign, they became ſtill more expert in buſineſs, and drew up their 


petitions in the form of bills or acts, as they wiſhed them to be 


' Paſſed into laws; and when all theſe acts prepared in one ſeſſion 


had been examined and agreed to by the Lords, and had received 
the royal aſſent, the enacting clauſe was prefixed to the whole 
ſyſtem, moſt commonly in theſe or ſuch words as theſe : — The 
King, by the advice and aſſent of the Lords Spiritual and Tem- 
«4 poral, and at the ſpecial requeſt of the Commons, hath ordain- 


® 3ſt Hen. IV. ch. 15. 2d Hen. V. ch. 7. Walſingham, p. 371. 372. | 
. 4 Set vol. 4. p. 396. 2 See vol. 4. p. 399. f 
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« ed and eſtabliſhed certain ordinances and ſtatutes *,” . was 

a great improvement in the art of legiſlation, which advanced by 

very flow degrees towards perfection. > 
The ſeſſions of parliament were ſtill very ſhort; and 1 of Shortneſs of 

them had only one, and few of them above two or three ſeſſions. 2 

The laſt parliament of Richard II. which may alſo be called the 

firſt of Henry IV. fat only one day, Septeraber 30. A. D. 13993 

and in that ſhort ſeſſion, depoſed one King, and placed another 

on the throne; which haſty tranſaction was productive of many 

calamities, and brought the kingdom to the brink of ruin F. The 

two longeſt parliaments in this period were thoſe of the 8th Hen 

ry IV. A. D. 1407, and 23d Henry VI. A. D. 1446; the former 

of which ſat, in three ſeſſions; 159 days, and the latter, in four 

ſeſſions, 178 days: but both the members and their conſtituents 

complained of the length of theſe parliaments ; the members, for 

being ſo long detained from their buſineſs and diverſions in the 

country, in which they delighted; and their conſtituents, on ac- 

count of the wages of their repreſentatives, which amounted to 

conſiderable ſums . The wages, for example, of the two knights 

of the ſhire for Cumberland, in the firſt of theſe parhaments, 

amounted to L. 80, 8 s. equivalent to L. 800 at preſent; becauſe, 

beſides the 159 days that the three ſeſſions laſted, they were al- 

lowed wages for forty-two days for their three journies I. 
About fifty ſyſtems or bodies of laws were made, in ſo many Statute-law. 

different ſeſſions of parliaments, in the courſe of this period, ſome 

of them containing only a few, and others of them between 

twenty and thirty ſtatutes, 'on too great a variety of ſubjects to be 

here enumerated **, , Some of them were intended to explain, 

amend, or revive former laws, and others in affirmance of the-. 


| 
* Blackſtone's Commentaries, vol. 1. p. 175. Statutes at large, vol. 1. ip 

+ Prynne, vol. 4. p. 449. 450. Walſingham, p. 3 % 7 n 

4 Prynne, vol. 4. p. 482. 526. Hollingſhead, 5. 531. Prynne, vol. 4. p. 478. 
See Statutes at large, vol. 1. 2. | | 
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common law, or for ſupplying its defects, by inflicting ſeverer 
penalties on certain crimes, and providing new remedies for new 
diforders, It ſeems ſtill to have been a prevailing opinion in the 
firſt part of this period, that the authority of laws was weakened, 
if not deſtroyed, by the death of the Prince under whom they had 
been made; and therefore both Henry IV, and Henry V. ſoon 
after their acceſſion, confirmed the great charter, and the charter 
of the foreſts, with all other laws that had not been repealed “. 
But though theſe two famous charters were thus twice confirmed 
in this period, it was only in common with all other ſtatutes; 
and it plainly appears, that they were not ſo much inſiſted upon, 
or attended to, by the people of England, as they had been when 
the remembrance of them was more recent. Some ſevere, or ra- 
ther cruel laws, were made by Henry IV. and Henry V. againſt 
the followers of Wickliffe, who were called heretics and Lollards, 
and, when convicted, were conſigned to the flames F. Theſe 
laws were probably procured by the influence of the clergy, whoſe 
favour was much courted by both theſe princes. Additional 
powers were granted to juſtices of the peace; and various laws 
were made for regulating their qualifications and proceed- 

ings T. The ſtatutes of this period were very unfriendly to 
{ſtrangers who traded or ſettled in England, particularly to the 
Welſh and Irifh |]. Some excellent laws for the regulation and 
encouragement of trade and manufactures were made in the 
reign of Edward IV. who was himſelf one of the greateſt mer- 
chants in Europe, and paid great attention to commerce 
The ſtatutes of Richard III. were the firſt that were expreſſed in 
the Engliſh language, all former ſtatutes having been either in 
Latin or French ; which were not underſtood by the great body 


® Statutes, 1 Hen. IV. ch 1. ath Hen. V. ch, 1. 
+ 2d Hen, IV. ch. 15.; 2d Hen. V. eh. 7. 
2 4th Hen. IV. ch. 9.; 5th, ch. 10.; 19th, ch. J.; 2d Hen. V. ch. 4.; 2d Statutes, 
ch. 1.; 2d Hen. VI. ch. 9.; 6th, ch. 3. &c, &c. 
2d Hen, IV. ch. 16.; 4th, ch. 16—34. 3 9th, ch. 3.; it Hen. V. ch. 6.; „ 4th, ch. 6. 
it Hen. VI. ch. 3. &c. &c, 0 See Stat, Edw. IV. p 
| | af 
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of the people, or even by many of the legiſlators *. Theſe were 
alſo the firſt ſtatutes of England that were printed. But as many 


of the ſtatute-laws of this period have been effectually repealed by 


length of time, and change of circumſtances, as well as by ſubſe- 
quent ſtatutes, ir doth not ſeem to be neceſſary to give a Þ 5. par- 
ticular account of them in a general hiſtory f. 

The courts of law in England continued nearly on the ſame 
footing f in this as in the former period. The number of judges 
in the courts at Weſtminſter was not yet fixed; as, in the reign of 
Henry VI. there were ſometimes five, fix, ſeven, and at one 
time eight judges, in the court of common pleas f. The an- 
cient ſalaries of theſe judges were very ſmall, viz. to the chief 
juſtice of the King's bench, L. 40 a- year, to the chief juſtice of 
the common pleas, L. 40, and to each of the other judges in theſe 
two courts, 40 marks. Henry VI. by letters-patent, granted an 
additional ſalary, to the chief juſtice of the King's bench, of 
180 marks, or L. 120, which made his whole ſalary L. 160, equi- 
valent to L. 1600; —to the chief juſtice of the common pleas, of 
L. 93: 6: 8, which made his whole falary L. 130: 6: 8, equi- 


valent to L. 1300; - to each of the other judges, of 110 marks, 


which made the whole ſalary of each judge L. 100, equivalent to 


L. 1000 at preſent. Befides theſe ſalaries, each judge had a cer- 


tain quantity of filk, linen-cloth, and furs, for his ſummer and 
winter robes, out of the royal wardrobe, or an equivalent in mo- 
ney. All theſe judges were alſo juſtices of aſſize, for which each 
had a falary of L. 20, equivalent to L. 200. What other perqui- 
ſites or profits were annexed to their offices (which they held only 
during pleaſure) I have not diſcovered. The winter-robes of each 
judge coſt L. 5: 6: 112, equivalent to L. 53, tes.; and his ſum- 
mer - robes L. 3: 3:6, equivalent to L. 37, 155. The nn ſa- 


* See Stat. Rich. III. 
+ See many ingenious remarks on the ſtatutes of this period, in the Hon. judge Bar- 
riagton's Obſervations on the Statutes. t Dugdale's 2 juridiciales, P- 39 
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lary of the attorney-general was only L. 10, equivalent to L. 100, 
He was allowed only bne robe, worth L. 1: 6: 11, equivalent to 
L. 13, 10s, All the judges and the attorney-general preſented 


a petition to the King in parliament, A. D. 1439, complaining 


that their ſalaries were too ſmall, and ill paid; and that, if they 
did not obtain redreſs, they would be obliged to reſign their of- 
fices. It doth not appear that they obtained any addition ; but 
an act was made, that they ſhould be regularly paid, twice a- 
year, by the clerk of the Hanaper*, When a judge was admitted 
into his office, he took a ſolemn oath, © That he would not re- 
“ ceive any fee, penſion, gift, reward, or bribe, of any man ha- 
ving ſute or plea before him, ſaving meat and drink, which 
** ſhould be of no great value } 0 W | 

Great and juſt complaints were made, in this as well as in a for- 
mer periods, of the corrupt and imperfe adminiſtration of j ju- 


ſtice. This was owing to ſeveral cauſes, beſides the inſufficient 


falaries and precarious fituation of the judges. Maintenance, as 
it was called, till prevailed ; by which great numbers of people 
confederated together, under one head, whoſe livery they wore, 
to defend each other in all their claims and pleas, whether they 
were juſt or unjuſt, Theſe confederates laid all the peaceable 


people around them under contribution, not to haraſs them by 


vexatious law-ſuits f. The exemptions which the clergy claimed 
from the juriſdiction of the civil courts, made it almoſt impoſſible 
for the laity to compel their ſpiritual guides to do them common 
juſtice by a legal proceſs. The great number of ſanctuaries in all 
parts of the kingdom, protected many from the puniſhment due 
to their crimes, and from the payment of their . Perjury 


© Dugdale's Origines juridiciales, p. 105.— 110. 
© + Forteſcue de laudibus legum Anglia, c. 51. Statntes, A. D. 1344. 

i) The whole fees or falaries of the Treafurer of England, Keeper of the privy ſeat, 
the Judges of both benches, the Barons of the Exchequer, and other officers of thefe 
courts, A. D. 1421, amounted only to. L. 3000, equivalent to L. 30,000 at preſent. 
Rym. Fad. tom. 10. p. 113. 

t Wilkin, Concil. tom. 3. p. 534 
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was a reigning vice in this period: and we are told by the pre- 
lates and clergy of the province of Canterbury, in convocation, 


A. D. 1439, that great numbers of people had no other trade but 


that of hiring themſelves for witneſſes, or taking bribes when they 


were on juries *, But the violent factions, and cruel civil wars, 


of thoſe times, were the greateſt obſtacles to the regular impar- 


tial adminiſtration of juſtice. - The truth is, the people of Eng- 


land, in this period, were frequently under a kind of military go- 
vernment ; and the High Conſtable was inveſted with authority 
to put the greateſt ſubjects in the kingdom to death, without 
noiſe, or ſo much as obſerving the forms of law, whenever he 
was convinced in his own mind that they were guilty, as appears 
from an article in his commiſſion, quoted below f. This extra- 
ordinary commiſſion was ſometimes executed in its full extent; 


and ſeveral perſons of high rank were put to death, without any 
inquiry after evidence, as our readers muſt have obſerved. But 


when the Conftable wiſhed to have ſome appearance of proof, and 
could not obtain it in any other way, he fometimes had recourſe 
to torture. Of this it may be proper to give one example. One 
Cornelius Shoemaker, being ſeized at Queenborough, A. D. 1468, 
and letters found upon him from Queen Margaret, then in France, 
he was tortured by fire, to make him difeover the names of the 
noblemen and gentlemen who correſpanded with the exiled 
Queen f. The famous rack in the Tower of London, called the 
Nuke of Exeter's daughter, becauſe invented by that Duke r 
he was conſtable, is well known. 

But if juſtice was not well adminiſtered in. this period, 1 was 
not owing to a want or ſcarcity of lawyers or attornies. Accor- 


® Wilkin, Concil. tom. 3. p- 534 j 
+ Plenam poteſtatem et auctoritatem damns et commitricans ad cognoſcendum et 


procedendum in omnibus et ſingulis cauſis et negotiis de et ſuper crimine Læſæ Majeſta - 
tis, ſeu ipſius occaſione, czteriſque caulis quibuſcunque,—ſummarie et de plan, fine 
ſtrepetu et figura judicii, &c, &. Rym. Fed. tom, 11. p. 582. 


t W. Wyrceſter, p. 515. 
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ding to the account given us by Sir John Forteſcue, chief juſtice 
of the King's bench in the reign of Henry VI. there were no 
fewer than 2000 ſtudents of law, in the Inns of Chancery and 
the Inns of Court, in his time. Attornies had become ſo nu- 


merous, about the ſame time, in ſome parts of England, par- 


ticularly in Norfolk and Suffolk, that an act of parliament was 
made, 33d Henry VI. A. D. 1455, reſtricting their number in theſe 
two counties to fourteen, fix in each county, and two in the city 
of Norwich f. | | 
The following deſcription of the common law in this period, 
taken from the learned hiſtorian of that law, is, I believe, both 
amn that can be given. © Touching the reports 
of the years and terms of Henry IV, and Henry V. I can only 
* ſay, they do not arrive, either in the nature of the learning con- 
* tained in them, or in the judiciouſneſs or knowledge of the 
<< judges and pleaders, nor in any other reſpect ariſe to the per- 
4 fection of the laſt twelve years of Edward III. But the times 
c of Henry VI. as alſo of Edward IV. and Edward V. were times 
e that abounded with learned and excellent men. There is little 
* odds in the uſefulneſs and learning of theſe books, only the 
e firſt part of Henry VI. is more barren, ſpending itſelf much in 
<« learning of little moment, and now out of uſe; but the ſecond 
4 part is full of excellent learning }.” a 
Though that remarkable ſingularity in the Engliſh conſti- 
tution, the court of equity in chancery, is not of great anti- 
quity, it is not eaſy to trace it to its origin, or to diſcover the 
preciſe time and occaſion of its eſtabliſhment. It is moſt pro- 
bable that it was introduced by certain ſteps and practices, which 
ſlowly and inſenſibly led to ſuch an inſtitution. In former times, 


when a perſon thought himſelf greatly injured by a ſentence of 


the ſupreme courts of law, he applied, by a repreſentation of his 


@ Forraſeus de laudibus legum Angliz, ch. 49. 1 Statutes, 33d Hen. VL ch. 7. 
1 Hale's Hiſtory of the common law, p. 171. 
; caſe, 
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caſe, and a petition -for redreſs, to the King, the fountain of” ju- 
ſtice. After our Kings defiſted from adminiſtering juſtice in ſuck 
caſes in their own perſons, theſe repreſentations and petitions 
were commonly, and at length conſtantly, referred ro the Lord 
Chancellor, the keeper of the King's conſcience, one of the great- 
eſt officers of the crown, and wiſeſt men in the kingdom, By 
a long continuance of this practice, the Chancellor came to be 
conſidered, both by our Kings and their ſubjects, as the offi- 
cer whoſe province it was to mitigate the rigorous ſentences of 


ſtrict law, by the milder deciſions of equity and mercy. John 


Waltham, Biſhop of Saliſbury, and Chancellor to Richard II. in- 
vented, it is ſaid, the writ of /ubpena, returnable only in chan- 
cery, in order to bring feoffees of land to uſes, directly into that 
court, to make them accountable to thoſe for whole uſe they held 
the lands. Theſe writs were ſoon after applied for and obtain 
ed in other caſes; which greatly increaſed the buſineſs of the 
court of equity in chancery, and gave umbrage to the courts of 
common law +. A ſmall check was given to this by an act of 
parliament, 17th Richard II. A. D. 1393, by impowering the 
Chancellor to give damages to the injured party, when he found 
that a cauſe had been brought before him on untrue ſuggeſtions 1. 
This, however, and another ſtill ſtronger, 1 5th Henry VI. A. D. 
1436, did not ſatisfy the common lawyers; and the Houſe of Com- 
mons, at their requeſt, petitioned the King in parliament, 14th 
Edward IV. A. D. 1474, to ſuppreſs the writ of fabpena, But 
that petition was refuſed ; and the court of equity in chancery 
was fully eſtabliſhed, and its buſineſs continued to increaſe ||, All 
the Chancellors of England in this period were clergymen; and 
this triumph over the courts of common law was chiefly obtained 
dy the influence of the clergy, who had long viewed theſe courts 
with an unfriendly eye, as they did not favour their exorbitant 


® Blackſtone, vol. 3. p. 5 1. 52. Þ Ibid. 1 Satutes, 19th Rich. IT, ch. 6. 


- } Cotton's Records, p. 410. 422. 424. 548. # 
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is competent to general hiſtory, the walker may conſult the excel - 


of England in this period, as the ſources of them have been alrea- 


ſtill formed one of the chief ſources of its ordinary revenue. The 


and ambition, contributed moſt to produce this effect. The victo- 


| ſumptions and confiſcations. Edward IV. after the battles of 
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claims. For a more particular account of the courts of law than 


lent work quoted below *. 

The revenues of the Kings of England in this period, as well 
as their charges and expences, may be divided into ordinary and 
extraordinary. It is not neceſlary to give a very minute deſcrip- 
tion of the hereditary, ſtated, and ordinary revenues of the Kings 


dy enumerated at full length f. The crown-lands, with the 
wardſhips and marriages of thoſe who held of the crown in capite, 


crown-lands, or royal demeſnes, in the reign of William the Con- 
queror, and ſome of his ſucceſſors, were of immenſe extent and 
great value ; and, together with the various preſtations of their 
feudal tenants, were abundantly ſufficient to ſupport them in af- 
fluence and ſplendour, with little or no dependence on their ſub- 
jects. But ſucceeding princes, by engaging in unneceſſary and 
expenſive 'wars;— by liberal, profuſe, imprudent grants; —by 
founding and enduing monaſteries;—and by other means, gra- 
dually and greatly diminiſhed the royal demeſnes. It is difficult 
to determine whether thoſe kings who were deſpiſed for their weak- 
neſs and ſuperſtition, or thoſe who were celebrated for their valour 


rious Henry V. not only pawned his crown, his jewels, and his 
furniture, but alienated ſo many of the crown-lands, that in the 
laſt year of his-reign, the remainder of them, with the wardſhip 
and marriages of his vaſſals, yielded only L. 15,066: 11: 1, equi- 
valent to L. 150,671: 11: 10 4. This fund of the ordinary reve- 
nues of the crown ſometimes received great acceſſions, by re- 


Barnet and Tewkſbury, A. D. 1471, by the confiſcation of the 


judge Blackſlone's Commentaries, vol. 3. ch. 4, 5. 6. t See vol. ch. 3. hr. 
4 Rym. Fad, tom. 10. p. 113. | 
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great eſtates. of the Duke of Somerſet, the Marquis of Montacute, 


| the Earl of Warwick, and all the chief men of the Lancaſtrian 


party, had (to uſe the words of Sir John Forteſcue) livelood in 


4 lordſchippis, lands, tenements, and rents, nerchand to the va- 
e jue of the fifth part of his realme, above the poſſeſſions of the 


e churche; by which livelood, if it had abyden ſtyl in his hands, 
ce he had been more myghy of good revenuz, than any King 
© that now reynith upon Chriſten men *,” He fays further, 
That if the King had kept all this land, he ſchuld have had 
c lyvelood ſufficyent for the maintenaunce of his aſtate f.. At 
the ſame time he relates in what manner all that immenſe acceſ- 
ſion of landed property was ſoon alienated, and the King reduced 


to a ſtate of dependence upon his ſubjects for extraordinary aids in 


parliament . This conſtant diſſipation of the landed property of 


the crown was not altogether owing to the imprudent profuſion 


of princes, but was almoſt unavoidable ; becauſe money being 


very ſcarce, they had hardly any other way of gratifying ond Doan 


or rewarding ſervices, but by grants of lands. 
The ſeveral cuſtoms and duties on merchandiſe, though impo- 


ſed by parliament, were, in this period, reckoned amongſt the or- 


dinary ſtated revenues of the crown, becauſe they were granted 


to every King, as it were, of courſe, In that account, delivered to 
Henry V. at Lambeth, A. D. 1421, by William Kenwolmerſh, 
Dean of St Martin's, London, Treafurer of England, all theſe cu- 
ſtoms and duties amounted to L. 40,687 : 19: 93 a-year, equi- 
valent to L. 406,880 of our money at preſent, By that account 


it alſo appears, that the whole ſtated revenue of the crown of f 


land for that year amounted to no more than L. 55,754: 10: 103 


which (neglecting the fractions) was equivalent to L. 557, 540 ||. 


* Sir John Forteſcue, on the difference between abſolute and limited monarehy, p. 83. 
83. + Ibid. p. 85. } Ibid. p. 84. 95. | 
| Ibid. Anderſon's Hiſtory of Commerce, vol. 1. p 248. | | 
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From that very curious account, it is likewiſe evident, that Hen- 
ry V. after paying his guards and garriſons the expences of his 
civil government— the ſalaries of the collectors, &c. of his cu- 
ſtoms — and penſions to Dukes, Earls, Knights, &c. which 
were charges on his ordinary revenue, had only L. 3507, 13s, 
114 d. equivalent to L. 35,077, remaining, to defray all the ex- 
pences—of his houſehold—his wardrobe—his works —his emba(- 
fies, and various other charges: A ſum altogether incompetent to 
anſwer thoſe purpoſes, as the expence of the King's houſehold a- 
lone amounted, in thoſe times, to about L. 20,000, equivalent to 
L. 200,000 at preſent *®, The ſame account alſo repreſents, that 
many of the debts of his father, Henry IV. and his own debts 
contracted when he was Prince of Wales, were ſtill unpaid, and 
that great arrears were owing of falaries and penſions,” and to his 
garriſons, his houſehold, and his wardrobe. From this authentic 
account of the ordinary revenues of the crown of England, and 

of he ordinary charges upon theſe revenues, we need not be ſur- 
priſed that all our Kings in this period lived in ſtraits, and died 
deeply involved in debt, Edward IV. alone excepted. As that 
prince fucceeded to an enemy and an uſurper, he paid none of his 
predeceſſor's debts, He was a good œconomiſt, and a great mer- 
chant, and uſed various means to get money with which other 
Kings were unacquainted, beſides the large penſion from the 
King of France, which he enjoyed ſeveral years. 

The extraordinary revenues of the crown of England were ſuch 
as were granted by parliament, not of courſe, but on particufar 
occaſions, to anſwer particular purpoſes. Theſe grants were made, 
upon the application of the King by his miniſters, moſt frequent- 
ly to defray the expences of a war, for which the ordinary reve- 
nues of the crown were quite inadequate, They confiſted chiefly 
of tenths or fifteenths of all the moveable goods both of the cler- 
gy and laity, to which the King had no right, till they were vo- 


* Anderſon's Hittory of Commerce, vol. 1. p 237. Rn 
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luntarily given him, by the clergy in convocation, and by the 
laity in parliament. Theſe tenths and fifteenths were paid ac- 
cording to a value ſet upon every perſon's goods, 'by commiſſion- 
ers appointed for that purpoſe, in every diſtrict, both in town 
and country, and yielded ſometimes more, ſometimes leſs, as 


they were more carefully or more careleſsly collected, or as the 
kingdom was in a flouriſhing or declining ſtate. The people 


ſometimes endeavoured to avoid paying their due proportion of 
tenths and fifteenths, by removing their cattle and goods to ſome 
diſtance, before the commiſſioners came to take an account of 
them; to prevent which an act of parliament was made, A. D. 
1407, that all perſons, and particularly foreigners, ſhould pay accor- 
ding to the cattle and goods they had in any place, on the day on 
which the act for a tenth or fifteenth was paſſed; and that the di- 
ſtrict, town, or county, ſhould pay for all the cattle and goods 
that were removed after that day *. This made the people ſpies 
upon one another. Sometimes ' parliament. granted a tax | upon 
lands and offices above a certain value; ſometimes impoſed addi- 


_ tional duties upon certain commodities for. a. limited time; and 


on a few occaſions impoſed a poll-tax f. But theſe extraordinary 
aids frequently fell ſhort of anſwering, the purpoſes for which they 
were given, and added to the difficulties and debts of the prince 
to whom they were granted. The preſervation of Calais, and the 
caſtles in its little territory, and the defence of the borders againſt 
the Scots, were heavy loads on the revenues of the Kings of Eng- 
land in this period. Theſe two charges were nearly equal, and 
(if there is no miſtake in the record or the tranſcript) amount- 
ed to L. 38,619 :' 5 : 10, equivalent to L. 386,2 10 : 18 4 f. In 
a word, it was the great misfortune of the people of England in 
this period, that they were almoſt conſtantly engaged in war; for 
though ſome of theſe wars were glorious, none of them were ad- 


| | | | : ' 1 24 * 
- ® 1cth Hen. IV. c. 7. a I Parl. Hiſt. v. 2. p. 124. 368. 372. 
5 Rym. Fœd. tom. 10. p. 113. | | E 
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vantageous; and moſt of them were very pernicious to the pro- 
ſperity of the kingdom—by diminiſhing population—by ob- 


ſtructing the progreſs of arts and commerce—and by involving 


our Kings in debt, after they had extorted more money from their 
ſubjects than they could well afford to pay. When will ambition 
liſten to the voice of reaſon and humanity, and permit mankind to 
enjoy the gifts of Nature and Providence in peace? 

When all the ordinary and extraordinary revenues of the crown 
proved inſufficient to defray the expences of a war, our Kings 
had recourſe to various expedients, ſome of them neither honour- 
able nor lawful, to procure money. Edward IV. for example, 
not only carried on trade like a common merchant, but alſo ſoli- 
cited charities, which he called benevolences or free gifts, like a 
common, or rather like a ſturdy beggar. Having expended all 
the aids granted to him by parhament, in preparing for an expe- 
dition into France, A. D. 1475; he ſent for all the rich Lords, 
Ladies, gentlemen, and merchants,' of whom he had procured a 
liſt, received them with the moſt captivating affability, repre- 
ſented the greatneſs of his neceflities, and earneſtly intreated them 
to grant him as great a free gift as they could afford, accompa- 
nying his intreaties with ſmiles and promiſes, or frowns and 
threats, as he ſaw occaſion. Being a handſome, gallant, cour- 
teous, and popular prince, he was exceedingly ſucceſsful in his 
folicitations, particularly with the ladies, and collected a greater 
maſs of money than had ever been in the poſſeſſion of a King of 
England“. This mode of raifing money appeared to be ſo dan- 
gerous to the liberties of the kingdom, as well as hurtful to parti- 
cular perſons, who were induced to contribute more than they 
could afford, that an act of parliament was made againſt it, 1ſt Ri- 
ehard III. A. D. 1483; and in the preamble of that act, the per- 
nicious effects of it are painted in very ſtrong colours. Many 
« worſhipful men of this realm, by occaſion of that benevolence, 


* Hiſt, Croyl. p. 558, Fabian, f. 222. Hall, f. 227, Grafton, p. 719. &« were 
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ere compelled by neceſſity to break up their houſeholds, and 
to live in great penury and wretchedneſs, their debts unpaid, 
© their children unpreferred, and ſuch memorials as they had or- 
* dained to be done for the wealth of their ſouls, were anentized 
and annulled, to the great diſpleaſure of God, and deſtruction 
e of this realm “.“ Several other pitiful and illegal arts were uſed 
by the Kings of England, in this period, to extort money from 
their ſubjects, which are better buried in oblivion than recorded 
in biſtory 7. 2 28 | 
The powers and prerogatives of the Kings of England in this England a li- 
period were not diſtinctly marked or aſcertained, and therefore de- Mirth; 
pended in ſome meaſure on the character of the King, and the cir- 
cumſtances of the kingdom. In general, however, it may be ſafe- 
ly affirmed—that they were very far from being poſſeſſed of arbi- 
trary power that the diſtinction between an abſolute and limited 
monarchy was perfectly well underſtood—and that. England was 
a limited monarchy. © Ther be two kynds of kyngdomys (ſays 
„ Sir John Forteſeue, who wrote in this period) of which that 
« one ys a lordſhip, callid, in Latyne, Dominium Regale, and that 
„other is callid Dommum Politicum & Regale. And they dyver- 
& ſin (differ) in that the firſt may rule his people by ſuch lawys as 
he makyth hymſelf; and therefor he may ſet upon them talys. 
(taxes) and other impoſitions, ſuch as he wyl hymſelf, without 
their aſſent. The ſecund may not rule hys people by other 
* lawys than ſuch as they aſſenten unto; and therefor he may ſer 
on them none impoſitions without their own, aſſent 4. That 
great lawyer, in the ſubſequent chapters of his book, enumerates. 
the advantages that England derived from being a Dominium Po- 
Aiticum & Regale, or a limited monarchy; and the miſeries that 
France endured from being a Dominium Regale, or an abſolute 
monarchy, It was alſo underſtood, that the Kings of England 
® Statutes, it Rich. IH. e. 2. + See Cottoni Poſthuma, p. 163.—202. 
t Sie John Forteſcue, on the difference between an abſolute and limited monarehy, e. 1. 
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could neither repeal nor change any ſtanding law of the land by 


their own authority, without the conſent of parliament. © A 
King of England cannot, at his pleaſure, make any alterations 
jn the laws of the land; for the nature of his government is not 


only regal but political *,” I am not ſo certain that it was un- 


derſtood to be a part of the conſtitution of England in this pe- 
riod, that the King could not interpret the laws, and adminiſter 
Juſtice to his ſubjects in perſon, but only by his judges, This, 
however, was ſo much the practice, that I have met with only 
one exception to it, if it is indeed an exception. Edward IV, in 
the ſecond year of his reign, ſat three days together, during Mi- 
chaelmas term, in the court of King's-bench ; but it is not ſaid 


that he interfered in the buſineſs of the court; and as he was then 
a very young man, it is probable that it was his intention to 


learn in what manner juſtice was adminiſtered, rather than to act 


the part of a judge . The ſame prince, in the 17th year of his 


reign, A. D. 1477, when the country was over-run with nume- 


rous gangs of robbers, accompanied the judges of aſſize in their 
circuits; but his deſign in doing this ſeems to have been, to 
prevent. the judges from being inſulted or CCS, and to ſe- 


cure the execution of their ſentences F. - 
But though it was well underſtood, that the Kings of England, 
in this period,- had no right to make, repeal, or alter the laws of 


the land, by their own authority, it is very certain, that they fre- 
quently took upon them to diſpenſe with theſe laws, and to grant 
permiſſion to particular perſons or ſocieties to violate them with 


impunity. Of this many examples might be given; one of each 


kind will be ſufficient. There was not any one law of England 
made with greater deliberation and ſolemnity, or to which the 


people had a ſtronger attachment, than _ of 16th — II. 


» Forteſcue de laudibus legum Angliz, cap. FP 
+ Truſſel's Continuation of Daniel's Hiſtory, p. 184. Stow, p. 416, 


+ HiR, Croyl. a Gale, vol. 1. p. 559. 
2 | : ch. 5, 
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ch. 5. againſt procuring or purchaſing proviſions to * from 


the Pope; and yet Henry IV. granted a diſpenſation from that 
law, by name, A. D. 1405, to Philip Biſhop of Lincoln, with a 
permiſſion to procure proviſions from the Pope for ewenty-four 
diſcreet and virtuous clerks, graduated or not graduated . That 
money was paid to the King for this diſpenſation, there is little 


room to doubt; and that the words d:/creet and virtuous were mere 


words of courſe, is equally clear; for if the biſhop and his clerks 
had been remarkably diſcreet and virtuous,” they would hardly 


have deſired a diſpenſation from ſo good a law. Edward IV. in 
the ſecond year of his reign, A. D. 1462, made a moſt extraordi- 


nary uſe of this diſpenſing. power; and, to ſecure -the clergy in 
his intereſt, granted them permiſſion to violate all the laws of the 
land, or rather all the laws of God and man, prohibiting all his 
judges and officers to try or puniſh any archbiſhop, biſhop, or 
other clergyman, for treaſon, raviſhing women, or any other 
crime f. But whether this diſpenſing power, which was carried 
to ſuch an extravagant length, was conſidered in thoſe times (as it 
probably was, and certainly. ought to have been conſidered) as a 
violent illegal ſtretch of the prerogative, I have not been able to 
diſcover, as I do not remember to have met with any complaints 
on that ſubject. | 
Though the feudal ſyſtem of — or rather tyranny, 
that gave ſo many pernicious prerogatives to the firſt Kings of 
England after the conqueſt, had been long declining, and, like 
an old Gothic caſtle that had never been repaired, was now almoſt 
in ruins; yet our Kings, in this period, ſtill retained ſome of 
theſe prerogati ves that were very inconvenient and diſtreſsful to 
their ſubjects, as the wardſhip and marriages of the tenants of the 
crown, purveyance, &c. It is, however, evident that theſe prero- 
gatives were now exerciſed with much greater lenity than they had 
been in former times, owing to the greater dependence of our 


-* Rym. Fœd. tom. 8. p. 4% + Wilkin. Concil, tom. 3. p. 583. 
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Kings upon their ſubjects. Purveyance, in particular, was limit- 
ed by various ſtatutes, and reduced within the following bounds, 
< The King, by his purveyors, may take, for his own uſe, neceſ- 
4 faries for his houſehold, in a reaſonable price, to be aſſeſſed at 
the diſcretion of the conſtables of the place, whether the owners 
vill or not; but the King is obliged by the laws to make pre- 
ſent payment, or at a day to be fixed by the great officers of the 
* houſehold *. Ir ſeems to have been an undiſputed prerogative 
of the Kings of England in this period, to preſs, not only ſailors 
and ſoldiers, but alſo artificers of all kinds, and even muſicians, 
goldſmiths, and embroiderers, into their ſervice f. They alſo na- 
turaliſed foreigners by their own authority; of which many ex- 
amples might be produced 4. But it is not neceſſary to revive the 
memory of theſe and the like exploded prerogatives, which, hap- 
pily both for the crown and country, are now forgotten. 

The numerous civil offices, as well as ecclefiaſtical benefices, 
which the Kings of England had in their gift in this. period, 


added not a little to their power and influence. The Kyng 


* (fairh Sir John Forteſcue, in the reign of Edward IV.) givyth 
moo than a thouſand offices, beſydes thoos that my Lord Prince 
„ givith, of which I rekyn the officers as the Kyng's officers, Of 
e thees officers ſum may deſpend by the yere, by reaſon of his 
office, L. 200, ſome L. 100, ſome L. 40, ſome 50 marks, and 
* ſo downward ||.” Theſe ſalaries appear contemptible in our 
eyes; but they were valuable in thoſe times; and the uſe that 
might be made of them, for attaching many perſons to the inte- 
reſt of the crown, was perfectly well underſtood. ** Sum foreſter 
of the King's, (faith the fame great lawyer and politician, Sir 
john Forteſcue), that hath none other livelood, may bring moo 


® Forteſcue de laudibus, &c. ch. 36. + Rym. Fed. tom. 11. p. 375. 852. 
1 Ibid. tom. 10. p. 2. 74: 
Sir John Forteſcue on the difference between an abſolute and limited monarchy, 
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« men into the fild, well arrayed, and namely for ſchoting, than ; 


« may ſam knight, or ſum eſqueer, of right grete livelood, dwel- 
« 1yng by him, and having non office. What chan may grete offi- 
« cers do; as ſtewards of grete lordſchippis, receyvers, conſtables 
« of caſtellis, maſter-foreſters, and ſuch other officers ; beſides the 
high officers, as juſtices of foreſts, juſtices and chamberleyns 
e of countries, the warden of the ports, and ſuch others? For 
e ſoth it is not lightly eſtimable what might the King may have 
« of his officers, if every of them had but one office, and ſerved 
“ none other man but the King 


The diſtinction between a King de facto and a King 4 Jure, 


was firſt known in law in this period; and Edward IV. gave an 
illuſtrious proof, both of his wiſdom and humanity, in confirm- 
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ing, by the very firſt ſtatute in his reign, all the deeds and acts 


of his three predeceſſors of the houſe of Lancaſter, (with a few 
exceptions), though they were, he declares, only Kings in fact, 


and not of right. How many noble families would have been pre- 


ſerved from ruin, if ſuch a lan had been made at the ee 
of this period! 

To conclude: Though the conflicadien, See . il 
of England, had not yet arrived at that excellence to which they 


have ſince attained, they were conſiderably improved in the courſe 


of this period, and were really better than thoſe of any other ſtate 


in Europe at that time. To demonſtrate this, was the chief ob- 


ject of that learned and virtuous ſtateſman Sir Johm Forteſcue, in 
his curious work in praiſe of the laws of England; and it is con- 
firmed by the teſtimony of one of the moſt intelligent foreigners 
who flouriſhed in thoſe times f. Philip de Comines, after des 
ſeribing the. diſorders that reigned in the governments of France, 
Germany, and Nh. and the cruel oppreſſions under which the 


' ©' Sip John Forteſcue on the Abe, between an abſolute and limited rey 
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people of all theſe countries groaned, concludes in this manner: 
—“ In my opinion, of all the ſtates in the world that I know, 
England is the country where the commonwealth is beſt go- 
verned, and the people leaſt oppreſled *,” May the inhabitants 
of this happy iſland ever enjoy, and never abuſe, this moſt de- 
firable of all diſtinRtions ! 


e 


Hiftory of the Conſtitution, Government, and Laws, of Scotland, from 
A. D. 1400 to A. D. 1488, 


OR many years before the untimely death of Alexander III. 
A. D. 1286, and of his grand-daughter Margaret, com- 


(who ſurvived him only four years), Scotland enjoyed as much 
proſperity and peace, with as good government and laws, as any 
kingdom in Europe in thoſe times. But after theſe events, that 
unhappy country ſuffered a ſad reverſe of fortune, fell into the 
moſt deplorable diforder and confuſion, and became the ſcene of 
a long feries of the moft deſtructive wars, which threatened it 
with deſolation. This was owing—to the diſputed ſucceſſion to 
the throne ;—to its ficuation in the ſame iſland, with a much 
greater, more opulent, and powerful kingdom; and to the ambi- 
tion of Edward I. and Edward III. two of the moſt warlike Kings 
of England, who ardently deſired to ſubject it to their authority. 
In the courſe of this long and bloody-ſtruggle, Scotland was fre- 
quently over-run, and in appearance fubdued ; but the ſpirit of 
its inhabitants was invincible, and baffled all the efforts of their 


® Philip de Comines, b. 5. ch. 18. | 
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too powerful neighbours to deprive them of their independency. 
In theſe circumſtances no improvements in legiſlation could be 


expected ; which is the reaſon that the account given in the pre- | 


ceding volume of this work, of the conſtitution, government, and 
laws of Scotland, in the fourteenth century, is ſo ſhort and un- 
ſatisfactory. What did not exiſt could not be deſcribed. - 

The circumſtances of Scotland in the firſt twenty-four years 
of our preſent period, were no better in this reſpect than they had 
been in the former, It was then governed (if it can be ſaid to 
have been governed) by two ſucceſſive Regents, who made no 
new laws, and had not authority to execute the old. The laſt of 


theſe Regents, Murdoch Duke of Albany, was univerſally con- 


temptible, and had little or no authority even in his own family. 
When James I. therefore, returned from his long captivity in Eng- 
land, and mounted the throne of his anceſtors, A. D. 1424, he 
found every thing in the greateſt diſorder; the laws deſpiſed;— 
the royal authority almoſt annihilated, the patrimony of the 
crown diſſipated, — arts and commerce in a languiſhing ſtate,—the 
nobles factious and turbulent, and the people indigent and op- 
preſſed. | th 
But that excellent Prince applied himſelf with equal wiſdom 


and begin- 
— the 
15th, 


Parliament. 


and vigour to remedy theſe diſorders; and his efforts were not 


unſucceſsful, Without loſs. of time, he held a parliament, at 
Perth, May 26. in which, and his ſabſequent parliaments, many 
acts were made that appear to have been well calculated to reſtore 
the authority of the laws, the prerogatives of the King, the pa- 
trimony of the crown, the ſafety and proſperity of the people; 
of which it will be ſufficient to give a few examples on each of 
theſe heads, | ö 
For reſtoring the authority of the laws, it was enacted, 
* the King, with the aſſent and deliverance of the Three Eſtates, 
that all and ſindree the Kingis liegis of the realm, leef and 
h "BET ren © be 
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be governit under the King's laws, and ſtatutes of the realm *. 
An act that never would have been thought of in a more ſettled 
ſtate of government; but that was very neceſſary when law, and 
the obligations to obey it, were almoſt forgotten. By the ſame 
parliament, it was enacted, That fix wyſe men and diſcreit, of 
ilk ane of the Three Eſtatis, quhilk knawes the lawis beſt, ſal 
de chofin, that ſal ſee and examine the buikis of law, that is 
* to ſay, Regiam Majeftatem and Quoniam Attachiamenta, and mend 
* the lawis that neidis mendiment f.“ The laſt act of the third 
parhament of James I. held in March A. D. 1426, effectually pro- 
vided for the promulgation of all the laws that had been made 
in that and the two preceding parliaments f. But as the beft 
laws are of little value if they are not properly executed, it was 
one of the firſt cares of this wiſe Prince to provide for the due 
execution of the laws and adminiſtration of juſtice, By the ſixth 
act of his firſt parliament, © it is ordanit, That thair be maid 
© officiaris and miniſteris of law, throw all the realme, that can 
* or may had the law to the King's Commonis, and fic as hes 
* ſufficientlie of thair awin, quhair throw thay may be puniſhit 
giff thay treſpaſs. And giff ony be infeft of ſic offices of befoir, 
«and ar not ſufficient to miniſter thairin in proper perſon, that 
* othorts be ordanit in thair ſtedes; for the quilk they that hes 
« fic offices of the King in fee be halden to anſwer to him giff 
« thay treſpaſs |.” By theſe and ſeveral other acts, James J. 
raiſed Law from the duſt, and placed her with dignity on the 
bench. 132 | | 

For reviving the prerogatives of the Sovereign, fevere laws were 
made, againſt treaſon, and all who aided or entertained traitors ; 
againſt bonds or combinations for reſiſting the King and his of- 
ficers in the adminiſtration of juſtice and execution of the laws; 
againſt private war; againſt the crime called Zee/ingmaking, or 
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ſpreading ſuch defamatory reports of government as had 1 ten- 
dency to diſturb the public 2 and create —— kw the 
King and his ſubjects, &c. &c. . 

For recovering the patrimony and revenues of the t his 
firſt parliament . granted the greater cuſtoms on all goods exported 
and imported, with the ſmaller internal tolls at fairs and markets, 
to the King, for the ſupport of his houſehold 7. The ſame par- 
liament appointed commiſſioners to make inquiry, in every ſhire 
of the kingdom, what lands had belonged to any of the three 


preceding Kings, David II. Robert II. and Robert III. that fuck 


of them as had been alienated by the two Regents might be reſu- 
med 1. The confiſcation of the great eſtates of the Duke of Al- 
bany and his ſons, brought a great acceſhon of wealth to the 
crown, which was further increaſed by the müM 7g e the 
earldoms of March and Strathern. 

When - James I. returned from England, he 8 the\ common 


people of Scotland in great diſtreſs, and groaning under hardſhips 
and oppreſſions of various kinds. The country was not only over- 


run with beggars, but ſtill more cruelly haraſſed by troops of law- 


leſs banditti, called Sorners, who roamed from place to place, R- 
ving every where at free quarters, chiefly upon the poor farmers. 
James I. in his very firſt parliament, made a very wiſe law for the 
regulation of beggars. By that law, if any perſons above the age 
of fourteen, and under ſeventy, preſumed to beg in boroughs, 
without badges from the magiſtrates, or in the country without 
badges from the ſheriff, they ſhall be ſeized, and compelled to la- 
bour, under the penalty of being burnt on the cheek, and ba- 


niſhed the country l. To relieve the country from Sorners, ſhe- 


riffs were inveſted with power to apprehend, impriſon, and pu- 
niſh them; and were directed to inquire at every head court if 
there were any Sorners within the ſhire **, But this proved an ob- 


Records of Parliament. Black Acts, act 2. 3. 4. 33. 479- + Ibid. at 8, 
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ſtinate evil, that ſubſiſted through ſeveral ſucceeding ages, in ſpite 
of many ſevere laws. Finally, by reſtoring authority to law, and 
providing for the adminiſtration of juſtice, the common people 
were protected from many injuries to which they had formerly 
been expoſed ; and this excellent prince, in the ſhort ſpace of 
thirteen years, made great improvements in the government of 
his kingdom; and would have made ſtill greater, if he had not 
been cut off, in the prime of life, by the hands of cruel aſſaſſins. 
James II. purſued the plan of his illuſtrious father; and many 
acts of parliament were made in his reign for the improvement of 
the conſtitution, by ſecuring the rights and revenues of the crown, 
the authority of the laws, and the regular adminiſtration of ju- 
ſtice; of which it will be ſufficient to mention a very few. By 


repeated acts in the minority of James II. all the lands and goods 


that had belonged to his father at his death, were ſecured to him 
till he arrived at the age of twenty-one years. After the for- 
feiture of the great eſtates of the family of Douglas, a remark- 
able law was made, A. D. 1455, annexing many caſtles and lord- 
ſhips to the crown, and declaring them unalienable, without the 
conſent of parliament, becauſe fas it is ſaid in the preamble) © the 
poverty of the crown is oftimes the cauſe of the poverty of the 
« realm .“ Some ſevere acts were made for ſecuring the perſon 
and authority of the King, and for puniſhing thoſe who at- 
tempted any thing againſt them, or favoured ſuch attempts f. 
The following clauſe in one of theſe acts hath been the ſubjet of 


warm political debates, though it ſeems to be very plain. © Thoſe 


that aſlailzies caſtelles or places quhair the Kingis perſoun fall 
happen to be, without the conſent of the Three Eſtates, fall be 
«« puniſt as traitoures ||.” From this clauſe it is very plain, that 


the Three Eſtates ſuppoſed a caſe might occur when it would be 


® Black Acts, f. 27. ＋ Ibid. f. 34. t Ibid. f. 29. 30. 
[| Ibid. James II. act 25. See account of the rights of the parliaments of Scotland 
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proper for then to command a caſtle, in which the King's perſon 
was, to be aſſaulted: and the caſe they had in view moſt proba- 
bly was this; when the King had been ſeized,” and was detained 
by ſome powerful faction againſt his will, \which too often hap- 
pened in thoſe turbulent times. The acts that were made i in. the 
. reign of James II. for eſtabliſhing the authority of law, and the 
regular adminiſtration of juſtice, will come more properly under 
our view in deſcribing the courts of juſtice. Few laws were made 
for the improvement or the conſtitution in the unhappy reign on 
James III. 

The prerogatives of le 3 of Scotland, in this period, were 
the ſame, in ſpeculation, with thoſe of the Kings of England, be- 
ing, like them, ſovereigns of a limited monarchy; but, in fact, 
they ſeldom enjoyed ſo much power. This was owing to the 
power and turbulence of the great nobility; to the rude ſtate of 
ſome parts of their dominions, particularly of the Highlands and - 
iſlands, where the authority of the King and of the laws was but 
little regarded; and chiefly to the long and frequent minorities of 
our Kings, as the crown always loſt ſome power when it was worn 
by a child. Ir plainly appears from the records, and even from 

the printed ſtatutes, that the Kings of Scotland;ig this period, 
conſulted their parliaments on ſubjects that uy to their own 
prerogative; ſuch as declaring and conducting war; making 
peace or truce; granting pardons; coining money; ſending am- 
baſſadors, &c, . But it is probable that they were induced to 
do this from prudential conſiderations, and becauſe they; n 
need of the perſonal or pecuniary aid of their ſubjects, on all theſe 
occaſions, None of the Kings of Scotland, in this period, at- 
tempted to impoſe the ſmalleſt tax without the conſent of n 


ment. 
As all theſe improvements in the conſtitution, government, and 
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laws of Scotland, were made by the advice and authority of par- 
liaments, it is proper to give a ſhort and plain deſcription of thoſe 
aſſemblies in this period. The original records, or rather minutes, 
of many of theſe parliaments are ſtill extant; and though they 
are in general very ſhort and unſatisfaQory, it is from them the 
following deſcription is chiefly taken, 

Though all the, members of the parliaments of Scotland ſat in 
one houſe, they were of three different orders in ſociety, which 
were called the Three Eſtates. The firſt of theſe eſtates was com- 
poſed of the Archbiſhops, Biſhops, Abbots, Priors, and a few 
other dignitaries of the church. The ſecond eſtate conſiſted of 
the Dukes, Earls, Lords of parliament, Barons, and Freeholders, 
The commiſſioners of boroughs formed the Third Eſtate . It 
appears from the rolls of parliament, that. the members of the 
firſt and ſecond eſtates were far more numerous than thoſe of the 
third; and being alſo of higher rank and greater power, they had, 
no doubt, proportionably greater influence; and it is not impro- 
bable, that a conſciouſneſs. of their. own infignificancy was the 


reaſon that ſo few commiſſioners of boroughs (ſeldom above four- 


teen or fifteen) attended any parliament . From the ſame evi- 
dence we alſo find, that very few of the ſmall barons and free- 
holders attended parliaments in this period, and that theſe aſ- 
ſemblies conſiſted chiefly of ſpiritual and temporal Lords 4. 

It was the King's undoubted prerogative. to call parliaments, 


and to appoint the time and place of their meeting ; which he did 


by ſending ſpecial letters under his ſignet to all the prelates and 
great Lords, and by iſſuing general precepts out of chancery, to 
be publiſhed edictually by the ſheriff of every ſhire, command- 
ing all Lords, Prelates, Barons, freeholders, and commiſſioners 
of boroughs, to attend a parliament that was to meet at ſuch a 


time and place ||. This mode of ſummoning parliaments is a fur- 


Records, paſim. | + Ibid. t Ibid. 
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ther indication of the ſuperior importance of the ariſtocracy, as 
Lords and Prelates were ſummoned both by ſpecial letters and by 
general precepts, and the other members only by N pre- 


cepts. 


King, or any of his miniſters, at the opening of parliaments; 
though it is highly probable that ſomething was ſaid concerning 
the reaſons of calling them, &c. A roll was prepared, contain 
ing the names of all who had a right, or rather of all who were 
bound to appear in parliament, which was called over at the firſt 
meeting of every ſeſſion. Anciently the records only bear, That 


* all who were able and willing to come were preſent; that ſome 


„ who were abſent had ſent excuſes; that others were abſenc 
« without excuſe ; and that each of theſe laſt was fined L. 10 for 
his contumacy; but from A. D. 1478 downward; the names 
of all who were preſent are recorded. 

After the roll was called, W e to appoint 
three committees, each compoſed of three members of each of the 
Three Eſtates. The firſt of theſe committees was called, the com- 
' mittee pro articulit adviſandis (on the articles). The buſineſs of 
this committee was, to receive petitions, propoſals, and overtures, 
and to form ſuch of them as appeared worthy of attention into 
bills to be laid before parliament. This committee was after- 
wards called The Lords of the Articles, and became the ſub- 
ject of much political artifice and contention. The ſecond com- 
mittee was called ad judicia, (on judgements), and, like the for- 
mer, conſiſted of three Prelates, three Barons, and three burgeſ- 
ſes, who were to fit as judges in all criminal proſecutions that 
were brought before parhament, The third committee was con- 
ſtiruted in the ſame manner with the other two, and was called 
ad cauſas, (on cauſes); ; irs members ſat as judges i in all 185 cau- 
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rior courts . Theſe committees were evidently intended to diſ- 
pateh the buſineſs, and ſhorten the duration of parliaments; and 
they were well adapted to anſwer that intention, as they compre- 
hended the three great branches of parliamentary buſineſs ; ma- 


criminal and in civil cauſes, The committees on judgements and 
on cauſes were inveſted with parliamentary powers, which render- 
ed their ſentences final; and the members of them took an oath, 
to determine according to law and juſtice f. The appointment 
of theſe three committees finiſhed the tranſactions of the firſt day 
of every parliament; and thoſe members who were not on any of 
theſe committees were at liberty to diſpoſe of themſelves as they 
1 till matters were prepared for a ſecond meeting. 

The conſtitution of the committees on the articles, judgements, 
and cauſes, had a great appearance of equity, and feemed to give 
an equal degree of power and influence to each of the Three 
Eſtates. But that appearance was quite deſtroyed by another law, 
that gave a ſeat and vote in each of theſe committees to all the 
Lords of parliament ho choſe to claim them, which Tivew the 
whole power into the hands of the ariſtocracy = Py 

As ſoon as the committee on the articles had proplinka their 
ſeveral bills, another meeting of the whole parliament was held, 
at which theſe bills were read, debated, and either paſſed or re- 
jected; after which the parliament was adjourned or diſſolved ||. 

When the committees on judgements and cauſes had not finiſhed 
their buſineſs before this laſt meeting, their parliamentary powers 
were prolonged,” till they had determined all the cauſes that had 
been committed to them. By theſe contrivances, the ſeſſions 
of the parliaments of Scotland were rendered very ſhort, and ſel- 


® See the members of theſe three committees, A. D. 1478, Appendix. ; 
+ James I, parl. 6. act 93, t Sec Records, Records, paſim. 
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dom exceeded five or fix days. The laſt ſeſſion of the laſt partia- 
ment of James III. ſat fifteen days, and was the nden 1 have met 


with in the records of this period “. 


James J. formed a deſign of dividing his: 1 ine two - 


Houſes, in imitation of that of England. With this view he ob- 
tained an act of his e parliament, A. D. 1427, containing 
the following clauſes :— © 1, That the ſmall barronis and free 


© tennentis need not to come to: parhamentis, ſwa that of ilk 


* ſheirifdome thair be ſend, choſin at the heid court of the ſhirief- 


% dome, twa or maa wyſe men, after the largenes of the. ſheref- 


dome, outane the ſherefdoms of Clackmannan and Kinroſſie, 
of quhilkes ane be ſend of ilk ane of thame, the quhilk fall be 


e callit Commiſſaris of the ſhire. . 2. The quhilk commiſſaris ſal 


« have full and hail power of all the laif of the ſherifdoine, un- 
« fer the witneſſing of the ſhereffis ſeill, with the ſeilles of divers 
4 barronis of the ſhire, to heir and treit, and finally to deter- 
* mine, all cauſes to be proponit in counſal or parliament. 3. Be 
© thir commiſſaris of all ſhires ſal be: chofin ane wyſe man and 
« expert, callit the Common Speikar of the Parliament; the quhilk 
«* fall propone all and findrie neidis and caufes pertening to the 
* Commounis in the Parliament, 4. The commiſſaris and ſpeak- 
* aris ſal have coſtage of thame of ilk ſhire that aw comperance 


in parliament f.“ This very remarkable act was evidently co- 


pied from the practices that prevailed in England, and was in- 
tended to eſtabliſh a Houſe of Commons in Scotland; but unhap- 
pily it was never carried into execution. Whether this was owing 
to the negligence of the fmall freeholders, or to the oppoſition of 
the great Lords, or to what other eauſe, we are not informed. 
By a ſubſequent law in the reign of James II. AD. 1457, all free- 
holders who had not L. 20 a- year were exempted from attending 
parliaments, but without any mention of repreſentation . 


» See Records. + James I. parl. 7. act 112. t James II. aa 85. * 
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The chief courts of law in Scotland, in chis period, were not fixed 
to one place, like thoſe of England, but were ambulatory, and 
occaſionally held in all the different corners of the kingdom, for 
the accommodation of the lieges. The two committees of par- 
liament already mentioned, called the committees on judgements 
and on cauſes, were in reality courts of law, and the higheſt 
courts of the kingdom, exerciſing that ſupreme and ultimate ju- 
riſdiction which is now exerciſed by the Houſe of Peers in the 
Britiſh parliament. Theſe committees or courts met at the ſame 
time and place with the parliaments, of which their judges were 
members. | 
Another high court of law, called the Seſſion, is often mention- 
ed in the monuments of this period. This court had no ſtated 
eſtabliſhment, but was occaſionally conſtituted by parliament for 
a ſhort time, moſt commonly for one year. Parliament alſo na- 
med the judges, and appointed the times, places, and duration 
of the fittings of rhis court. The judges were always nine in 
number, three prelates, three barons, and three burgeſſes, who 
had neither ſalaries nor perquiſites. The parliament, for example, 
at Edinburgh, in March A. D. 1457, appointed three ſeſſions to 


be held that year; one at Edinburgh, one at Perth, and one at 


Aberdeen, each to continue forty days; and named the judges in 
each of theſe ſeſſions, with the day when each ſeſſion was to be- 
gin . The conſtitution of this court appears to have been very 
unſettled, and underwent various changes in the courſe of this 
period, which need not be mentioned f. 

The office of juſticiary was- one of the higheſt offices in the 
ſeveral kingdoms of Europe in the middle ages. In England it 
was aboliſhed, or rather diſcontinued, becauſe the powers annex- 
ed to it were thought to be too great for a ſubject to poſſeſs. In 
Scotland it was kept up; and the Juſticiar-General, in this pe- 


„Records, James II. adds 68. 69. 70. | $ 
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riod, was at the head of the law, and the chief diſpenſer of ju- 
ſtice. This great officer, in perſon or by his deputies, held ju- 
ſtice-airs, as they were called, twice a- year, once in the ſpring, 
and once in autumn, in every county of the kingdom, at which 
the ſheriff, with all the barons and freeholders of the coun- 
ty, were obliged to attend. At theſe courts was exerciſed all 
that juriſdiction that is now exerciſed by the Court of Juſti- 
ciary at . and by the Lords of Juſticiary in rr 
circuits. 
The Chamberlain was another great officer of the (HRP in this 
period. His juriſdiction was in a great meaſure, if not altoge- 
ther, confined to the royal boroughs of the kingdom, in which 
be 3 courts, called Chamber lain-airt. To theſe courts the ma- 
giſtrates, as well as the inhabitants of boroughs, were amenable; 
and in them all complaints of the people againſt their magi- 
ſtrates, or of the magiſtrates againſt any of the people, or of one 
burgeſs againſt another, were heard and determined. In them alſo 
the Chamberlain collected the royal revenues, regulated weights 
and meaſures, removed nuiſances, and, in a word, took cogniſance 
of every thing reſpecting the police of the borough where the 
court was held f. 
When any perſon thought himſelf injured by the ſentence of 
a particular chamberlain-court, he could not appeal either to the 
Juſticiar-General, to the King in council, or even to Parliament, 
but only to the court of the four boroughs, as it was called, 
which alone had authority to review the ſentences pronounced 
in the chamberlain-airs. The boroughs whoſe commiſſioners 
compoſed this ſupreme court, or little parliament, were anciently, 
Edinburgh, Stirling, Berwick, and Roxburgh; but after theſe 
two laſt fell into the hands of the Engliſh, Lanark and Linlith- 
gow were ſubſtituted in their Places, Each of theſe four Lg 
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roughs were obliged by law © to ſend three or four of their 
* moſt difereet burgeſſes, having lawful commiſſion, to compear 
« perſonally before the chamberlain at Haddington, they being 
* lawfully ſummoned to that effect; and there the right or the 
„ wrong of the ſentences complained of ſhall be diſcuſſed and de- 
* termined by them. And it is underſtood, that the deciſions of 
this court of the four boroughs, aſſembled before the cham- 
„ berlain, are as Tvailable among burgeſles as if they had been 
done in parliament *,” The reaſon of this remarkable inſtitu- 
tion (which was of great antiquity, and continued long) ſeems 
to have been this, —that burgeſſes were believed to be the beſt 
judges of all the diſputes and controverſies that aroſe among 
burghers. X | | 

The ancient Kings of Scotland not only diminiſhed the patrimony 
of the crown, by improvident grants of land, but they alſo di- 
minithed its juſt powers and prerogatives, by imprudent grants 
of various powers, privileges, and juriſdictions, to their fa- 
vourites, which rendered them too great for ſubjects, and al- 
moſt wholly independent. The Lords of regalities, for ex- 


leges, that they were in reality petty kings, and their territories 
petty kingdoms, locally fitnated within Scotland, but very little 
connected with it. Thefe Lords had their officers of ſtate, their 
judges, and their courts, as well as the King; and in thefe courts 
they tried all manner of cauſes, and inflicted all manner of pu- 
niſhments; and, when they pleafed, they pardoned the great- 


felt the evils arifing from theſe little kings and little kingdoms 
included in their dominions, and earneſtly deſired to mitigate 
thoſe evils. With this view, James I. obtained ſeveral acts of par- 


„ Regiam M. jeſtatem, p. 267. 
t See a pardon by the Archbiſhop of St Andrew's, Appendix. | 
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cute the laws, and to enable the King to puniſh them for refuſing 
to do juſtice *, James 11. proceeded ſtill further, and procured 
on two following wiſe and ſalutary laws, A. D. 1454. 1. That 

all regalities that are now in the King's hands be annexed to the 

royalty; and that in time to come there be no regalities grant- 
“ ed, without deliverance of the parliament. 2. That there be 
no office, in time to come, given in fee and heritage f. But 
theſe excellent laws were ſoon forgotten; and the hereditary powers 
and juriſdictions of Barons and Lords of regality, continued to be 
a blemiſh in the conſtitution of Scotland for about three centuries 
after theſe laws were made. 

The powers and juriſdictions of ſheriffs, and of the magiſtiates 
of boroughs, have undergone ſo few changes, and are ſo c_ 
known, that they need not be delineated, | 


way - 
® James J. acts 104. 105. + James II. acts 46. 47. 
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State of Learning in Britain, from A. D. 1399 to A. D. 1485. 


H E darkneſs of that long night of ignorance which over- 
ſhadowed Europe, from the fall of the Weſtera empire to 


the revival of learning in the fixteenth century, was not 


| equally profound at all times and in all places. In Britain parti- 
cularly, ſome gleams of light appeared at different times, as in 
the age of Venerable Bede—of Alcuinus—of Alfred the Great— 
and of Friar Bacon . But theſe gleams were neither very "80s 


® See vol. 2. p. 328.—352. vol. 3. c. 4. vol. 4. p. 446. Ke. 
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nor of long duration; and as foon as the luminaries which pro- 
duced them were extinguiſhed, the former darkneſs returned. 
This is ſo true, that the preſent period, though it immediately 


preceded the revival of learning, was, in Britain, one of the 


darkeſt, and furniſhes fewer materials for literary hiſtory than any 
former period; for which reaſon, a very brief delineation of it in 
this place will be fufficient. No art or induſtry could render a 
long, minute detail of the learning of an illiterate people, i in a 
dark age, inſtructive or entertaining. 

As the decline and fall of the Weſtern empire were the chief 
cauſes of the decline and almoſt extinction of learning in all the 
countries which had compoſed that empire; fo the decline 
and fall of the empire of the Eaſt proved the chief cauſes of the 
revival of learning in the Weſt, For when the diſſolution of that 


empire viſibly approached, ſeveral learned Greeks retired into 
Italy, to avoid impending ruin; and when its capital, Conſtan- 


tinople, was taken by the Turks, A. D. 1453, a much greater 
number fled into the fame country. There theſe learned exiles met 
with a kind reception; and, under the patronage of the Roman 
pontiffs, and the Princes of the illuſtrious houſe of Medici, they 
taught the lan guage and philoſophy of the Greeks with great ſuc- 
ceſs. It will be a ſufficient proof of this to mention the names of 
a few of their diſciples, as Dante, Bocace, Petrarch, Politian, 


Laurentius Valla, Agricola, John Pecus Mirandula, and Marſi- 


hus Fecinus, who were the firſt reſtorers of uſeful and polite learn- 


ing in the Weſtern world.“. 
But the progreſs of reviving ſcience was very ſſow, and for the 


- greateſt part of the fifteenth century was almoſt wholly confined 


to Italy. Rodolphus Agricola, being by birth a German, after he 
had ſtudied ſeveral years under Theodorus Gaza, one of the moſt 
learned of the Greek exiles, returned into his native country, 
A. D. 1482; where he ſpent the laſt years of his life in the moſt 


„ Bruckire Hiſt, Philoſoph. tom 4. cap. I, 2. 


o Has 
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ſtrenuous endeavours to inſpire his countrymen with a taſte for 
the Greek learning. But none of thoſe learned exiles, or even of 
their diſciples, vifited Britain in this period, if we except one Cor- 
nelius Vitellius, an Italian, who read lectures in New-College at 
Oxford, and was (according to Polidore Virgil) che firſt perſon 
who taught good letters in that univerſity . The effect of theſe 
lectures, however, if they produced any, muſt have been very 
tranſient, as that new and better taſte in the ſtudy of letters, 
which had ſo long prevailed in Italy, was little known or regard- 
ed in Britain till the beginning of the fixteenth century. 

Beſides the general cauſes of the decline of learning in Europe, 
in the middle ages, which have been already mentioned in this 
work, there were ſome particular ones, which increaſed that evil 
in Britain and ſome other countries in this period. | 

The diſtracted, unſettled . ſtate of Britain, France, and ſome 
other countries, torn by the moſt furious factions, and kept in 
continual agitation by wars and revolutions, proved one of the 
greateſt obſtructions to the revival and progreſs of learning. For 
the wars of thoſe times were not carried on by ſtanding armies, as 
at preſent, while the reſt of the people purſue their ſeveral occu- 
pations in tranquillity ; but perſons of all ranks, the clergy not 
excepted, were called into the field. Even the univerſities and 
ſeats of learning were frequently ſcenes of the moſt violent diſ- 
cord, and their ſtreets were ſometimes (tained with blood . 

If learning was not deſpiſed in this period, it was certainly 
very little eſteemed or honoured; nor was it the moſt effectual 
mean of procuring preferment even in the church. We meet with 
frequent complaints of the univerſities of Oxford and Cumbridge 
to parliament—that all the moſt valuable livings were beſtowed 
on illiterate men or foreigners, by Papal proviſions, by which 


14. 


* Bruckire Hiſt, Philoſoph. tom. 4. cap. 1. p. 34.—38. 
+ Polid. Virgil, Hiſt. Ang. p. 600. 
2 Vide Ant, Wood. Hiſt. Univer, Oxon. Bulæi. Hiſt. Gairer, 1 n 
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private patrons were deprived of their rights, and the beſt ſcho- 
lars in the kingdom were left to languiſh in 1ndigence and obſcu- 
rity, nay, were ſometimes driven to the neceſſity of begging 
their bread from door to door, recommended to charity by the 
chancellors of the univerſities in which they had ſtudied *,_ 
Two of theſe learned mendicants, we are told, came to- the 
caſtle of a certain nobleman, who, underſtanding from their cre- 
dentials that they had a taſte for poetry, commanded his ſervants 
to take them to a well, to put one into the one bucket, and the 
other into the other bucket, and let them down alternately into 
the water, and to continue that exerciſe till each of them had 
made a couplet of verſes on his bucket. After they had endured 
this diſcipline for a confiderable time, to the great entertainment 


of the Baron and his company, they made their verſes, and ob- 


rained their liberty f. 

It was a further diſcouragement to the purſuit of learning in 
thoſe unhappy times, that as the poſſeſſion of it did not promote, 
ſo the total want of it did not prevent preferment; and thoſe who 
had powerful friends, or much money, though ignorant or pro- 
fligate in the extreme, were loaded with dignities and benefices, 
« I knew (faid Doctor Thomas Gaſcoigne, Chancellor of Oxford, 


A. D. 1443.) a certain illiterate idiot, the ſon of a mad knight, 


© who, for being the companion, or rather the fool of the fons of a 
great family of the royal blood, was made Archdeacon of Oxford 
before he was eighteen years of age; and ſoon after obtained two 


_ *. rich rectories and twelve prebends. I aſked him one day what 


he thought of learning. As for learning, ſaid he, I deſpiſe it. 


I have better livings than any of you great doctors, and I be- 


* Heve as much as any of you. What do you believe? I believe, 
„ ſaid he, that there are three Gods in one perſon, I believe all 
that God believes }.” 


Ant. Wood. Hiſt. Univer. Oxon. an. 1400. ad an. 1455. + Ibid. p. 225. 
The 
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The long chili in the Papacy, from A. D. 1379 to A. D. "ey — u the 


was no ſmall obſtruction to the progreſs of real learning and uſe- 
ful knowledge. 
formed country, can form no conception of the conſternation into 
which that event threw the whole Chriſtian world, and how much 
it engroſſed the attention of kings, princes, prelates, uni verſities, 
ſcholars, and people of all ranks. At a time when it was gene 
rally believed that the Pope was the ſole head of the church, the 


only vicegerent of Chriſt on earth, and had the cuſtody of the 


keys of the kingdom of heaven, the perplexity of all good Catho- 
lics could not but be very great, when they ſaw firſt two, and 
then three Popes, each aſſerting, with equal confidence, that he 
was the only true Pope; that his rivals were pretenders, uſurpers, 
ſchiſmatics, and heretics; and that they and their adherents 
would certainly go to the devil. Colleges, univerſities; and men 
of learning, neglecting their uſual ſtudies, engaged with ardour 
in this intereſting controverſy, which threatened the deſtruction 
of the church. Several councils were called by the contending 
pontiffs, to which the principal prelates and greateſt doctors of the 
different parties crowded, and ſpent many years in public wrang- 
ling and private caballing, to very little purpoſe f. 


Thoſe who hve in an enlightened age and re- 


The great ſcarcity and high price of books till continued to POE of 


obſtruct the progreſs of learning. 
and prelates, univerſities and monaſteries, could have libraries ; 
and the libraries of the greateſt kings were not equal to thoſe of 
many private gentlemen or country-clergymen in the preſent age. 


The royal library of France, which had been collected by Charles 


V. VI. and VII. and kept with great care in one of the towers of 
the Louvre, conſiſted of about goo volumes, and was purchaſed 
by the Duke of Bedford, A. D. 1425, for 1200 livres J. From a 


catalogue of that library, ſtill extant, it appears to have been 
* f * / | 

* Du. Pin, Cent. XIV. e. 4. Cent. XV. e. 3. 1 1d. ibid. 

t Tableau hiſtorique de la Bibliotheque du Roy, p. 6.— 13. * 
| | ; chiefly 
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chiefly compoſed of legends, hiſtories, romances, and books on 
aſtrology, geomancy, and cheromancy, which were the favou- 
rite (tudies of thoſe times. The Kings of England were not ſo 
well provided in books. Henry V. who had a taſte for reading, 
borrowed ſeveral books, which were claimed by their owners after 
his death. The Counteſs of Weſtmoreland preſented a petition to 
the privy council, A. D. 1424, repreſenting, that the late King 
had borrowed a book from her, containing the Chronicles of Je- 


ruſalem, and the expedition of Godfrey of Boulogne, and praying 
that an order might be given under the privy ſeal for the reſtora- 


tion of the ſaid book; which was granted with great formality +, 
About the ſame rime, John, the Prior of Chriſt-church, Canter- 
bury, preſented a ſimilar petition to the privy council, ſetting 
forth, that the late King had borrowed from his priory a volume 
containing the works of St Gregory ; that he had never returned 
it; but that in his teſtament he had directed it to be reſtored; 
notwithſtanding which, the Prior of Shine, who had the book, 


refuſed to give it up. The council, after mature deliberation, 


commanded a precept under the privy ſeal to be ſent to the Prior 
of Shine, requiring him to deliver up the book, or to appear be- 
fore the council, to give the reaſons of his refuſal 1. Theſe facts 
ſafficiently prove, that it muſt have then been very difficult, or ra- 
ther impoſlible, for the generality of ſcholars to procure a competent 
number of books. The noble and moſt uſeful art of printing, it 
is true, was invented in the courſe of this period, and praQtiſed in 
England before the end of it; but as yet it had contributed very 
little to increaſe the number, or diminiſh the price of books. 
One of the moſt obvious defects in all the authors of this pe- 
riod, is a total want of taſte, This appears both in their language 
and ſentiments almoſt in every page. The truth is, the art of cri- 


ticiſm ſeems to have been quite unknown and neglected; and the 


* Hiſtoire de I'Acadamie Royale, d vo, tom. 1. p. 385—395+; tom. 4. p. 446. 


+ Rym. Fad. tom. 10. Þ- 317. 1 Id. ibid: : M 
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generality of writers appear to have had no idea of purity of ſtyle, 
or propriety of ſentiment; but contented themſelves with cloathing 
ſuch thoughts as occurred, in the moſt common and vulgar lan- 


guage, without much regard even to the rules of grammar. 
When they attempted to be pathetic or ſublime, (as they ſome- 
times did), they never failed to run into the moſt extravagant 


bombaſt. Of this che reader will meet with an example, in a de- 


ſcription of the battle of Agincourt, by ning to the 0 ls | 


Ne x 

The arts and ſciences that were nkingad in Britain in the 
middle ages, have been enumerated in the preceding volumes of 
this work; and I know of no addition that was made to the num- 
ber of them in the preſent period“. A very brief delineation, 
therefore, of ſuch changes as took place in any of theſe ſciences, 
though generally for the worſe, will here be ſufficient. | 
Though the Latin language was till generally uſed by divines, 

lawyers, philoſophers, hiſtorians, phyſicians, and even poets, in 
their writings, and in all public and private deeds of any im- 
portance; yet the knowledge of that language appears plainly to 
have declined in this period. Venerable Bede, Alcumus, Roger 
Bacon, Joſeph Iſcanus, John of Saliſbury, Peter of Blois, &c. 
were pure and claſſical writers, in compariſon of thoſe who flou- 
riſhed in that part of the fifteenth century which is the ſubject 
of this book. Theſe laſt paid very little regard to the peculiar 
idiom of the language, and thought they had written very good 
Latin when they had cloathed Engliſh phraſes in Latin words. 
Sometimes they could not even accompliſh this; and when they 
could not find a Latin word to anſwer their purpoſe, they Latin» 
ſed an Engliſh one. Thus William of Wyrceſter tells us, that the 
Duke of York returned from Ireland, © et arrivavit apud Red- 
+ banke prope Ceſtriam,” (and arrived at Redbank near Cheſter); 
and John Rous, the antiquarian of Warwick, ſays, chat 9 


„ See vol. 3. ch. 4. Fi 3 vol. 4. ch. 4. $1. 2 © 
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Grey, Marquis of Dorſet, ſon to Queen Eliſabeth, widow of Ed- 
ward IV. and Sir Thomas Grey, her brother, were obliged to fly, 

quad ipſi contriviſſent mortem ducis protectoris Angliz,” (be- 
cauſe they had contrived the death of the Duke, Protector of Eng- 


land *). It muſt not, however, be imagined, that the Latin ſtyle 


of all the Britiſh writers of this period was equally barbarous; 
that of Thomas Walſingham, and a few others, was leſs excep- 
tionable, though far from being claſſical. 

While the Greek language was ſtudied with great aſſiduity and 
ſucceſs in Italy, it was almoſt quite neglected and unknown in 
Britain, and even in France, in this period. The famous Gro- 
cyne, one of the firſt revivers of learning in England, left his 
country, at the age of forty-ſix, A. D. 1488, and travelled into 


Italy, to ſtudy the Greek language under Chalcondilas, one of the 


Eaſtern refugees; which is a ſufficient proof, that the knowledge 


of that language could not then be acquired i in Britain f. There 


was not ſo much as one Greek bock in the library of the Kings 
of France mentioned above; and it was not till A. D. 1470 that 
ſome of the Eaſtern exiles began to teach Greek in the univerſity 
of Paris, where it was then (fays the n almoſt quite un- 
known 4. 

There were lectures on rhetoric 24. in the univerſities of Eng- 
land in this period; but that art could not poſlibly flouriſh, when 
the learned languages were ſo ill underſtood, and the modern lan- 
guages ſo imperfect ||. 

It wonld be improper to ſpend any time in delineating the ſtate 
of that ſcholaſtic philoſophy and theology which ſtill reigned in 


all the ſeats of learning, and in the ſtudy of which ſo much time 


was miſpent by ſo many ingenious men, But even in that line, 


W. Wyrceſter, p. 483. J. Rolle Hiſt. p. 213. 

u A. Wood, Athen. Oxon, vol. 1. col. 17. 

t Memoires de literature, tom. 4. p. 463. 8vo. . 

1 Bulai Hiſt. univer. Paris, tom. 5. p. 692. Wood Hil, unt, Oxon. lib. 2. p. 4. 
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few or none made any diſtinguiſhed figure; and we hear of no 
irrefragable or angelic doctors who flouriſhed in this period. 
About the middle of it, indeed, (A. D. 1445), a kind of hrerary 
prodigy, we are told, appeared at Paris, and defeated all the doc- 
tors of that univerſity at diſputation. His name was Ferrand of 
Corduba in Spain; and though he was only twenty years of age, 
he was a doctor in all the four faculties, of arts, laws, medicine, 
and divinity. He was a perfect maſter, not only of the whole 
Bible, but alſo of the works of Nicolas de Lyra, Thomas Aqui- 
nas, John Hales, John Duns Scotus, Bonaventure, and other di- 
vines, and of the decretals, and other books on the Civil and Canon 
law; as likewiſe of the writings of Ariſtotle, Hippocrates, Avi- 
cenna, Galen, Albert the Great, and other phyſicians, He un- 
derſtood and wrote Latin, Greek, Hebrew, and Arabic; excelled 
all illuminators, painters, and muſicians, in their reſpective arts; 
was knighted for his dexterity in the uſe of arms; and foretold 
future events by his {kill in aſtrology. The Pariſian doctors dif- 
fered in their opinions of this extraordinary perſon, ſome aſſert- 
ing that he was a magician, and full of the devil, others affirm- 
ing that he was Antichriſt *, It is not improbable that this young 
man was poſſeſſed of a very extraordinary memory, a facility of 
acquiring languages, and other accompliſhments ſuperior to his 
years; but great abatements muſt be made in the above deſcription 
to intitle 1t to credit, ( 
Though medicine was now taught and ſtudied in every univer- 
fity, the knowledge of it was rather diminiſhed than increaſed in 
this period. Dr Friend, the learned hiſtorian: of phyſic, could not 
tind ſo much as one phyſician in England, in thoſe times, who de- 
ſerved to be remembered, or whoſe works merited any attention, 
Dr Gilbert 8 phyſician to Humphrey Duke of 


| 


a Paſquier Recherches de la France, p. 579, 580. Bulæi Hiſt. Univer: Pariſien. tet 5+ 
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compoſed a medical work, called Dietarium de ſanitatis cuftodia, 
(A Dietary for the preſervation of health), which is ſtill extant; 
It conſiſts of twenty-ſix chapters, the third and nineteenth of which 
have been printed, and contain ſeveral curious things, and ſome 
very falutary advices. to the Duke of Glouceſter, on a very delicate 
ſubject . Dr John Fauceby, phyſician to Henry VI. pretended to 
be an adept in the ocult ſciences, and obtained a commiſſion from 
that King to dHcover an univerfal medicine, called the elixir of 
Ae, for the cure of all diſeaſes, wounds, and fractures, and for 
prolonging life, health, and ſtrength of body, and vigour of migd, 
to the greateſt poſſible extent of time f. We have no account of 
the ſucceſs of this undertaking. The learned reader may ſee a 
very full enumeration of the medicines, and medical operations, 
uſed by the phyſicians. and ſurgeons of this period, in the note 
below, as they are mentioned in a eommiſſion granted to the 
three phyſicians and two ſurgeons appointed to attend Hen- 
ry VI. in that ſevere illneſs with which he was ſeized, A. D. 
1454 f. 4 e ee 
Wweating An unknown and very violent diſeaſe appeared in England to- 
— wards the end of this period. It was called the eating ſickneſs. 
In London it carried off two mayors, five aldermen, many other 
perſons of rank and epulence; with a prodigious multitude of the 
people. It commonly killed theſe who were ſeized with it in 
ſeven or eight hours; and thoſe who: ſurvived twenty-four hours 
generally recovered |. It was one of the moſt ſingular circum- 
ſtances of this diſeafe, that Engliſhmen reſiding in foreign coun- 
tries, it is ſaid, were ſeized with it at the fame time, while fo- 


„ Wyrcefter, p..548.—558. + Rym. Feed. tom..11. p. 379. 

} In regimine medicinalium libere nobis poſſitis miniſtrare electuaria, potiones, a- 
quas, ſirupos, conſectiones, lanativas medicinas, cliſteria, ſuppoſitoria, caputpurgia, 
gargariſmata, balnia, epithimata, fomentationes, embrocationes, capitis raſuram, un- 
ctiones, emplaſtra, cerota,, ventoſas cum ſcarificatione vel ſina, emeroidarum provoca- 
tiones. Rym. Fed. tom. 11. p. 447. | Continuatio Hiſt, Croyl. p. 570. 
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reigners reſiding in England eſcaped *. Its ſymptoms were Alarm- | 


ing from the firſt moment, ſuch as, burning heat, exceſſive ſick- 
neſs, headach, delirium, unquenchable thirſt, vehement pulſe, 
and labouring breath. The phyficians had neither fkil nor pre- 
ſence of mind to adminiſter much relief to their affficted patients. 
This dreadful diſtemper firſt viſited England A. P. 1483, and re- 
peated its viſitations in the following years, viz, 1485, 1 506, 1517, 
2528, and laſt of all in 2551 f). 

In thoſe martial times, when the people of Britain were almoſt 
conſtantly engaged in war, we might imagine, that the very uſe- 
ful art of ſurgery would be diligently ſtudied, and well under- 
Rood, But this was not the caſe. Anatomy, without a compe- 
tent knowledge of which no man can be a ſkilful ſurgeon, was 
not merely neglected, but abominated as a barbarous violation of 
che remains of the dead. The number of ſurgeons in England 
as very ſmall, and few of them were famous, or much reſpected 
for their ſkill. When Henry V. invaded France, A. D. 1415, 


with a great fleet and army, he carried with him only one ſur⸗- 
geon, Thomas Morſtede, who engaged to bring i in his company 


fifteen perſons, twelve of them of his own profeſſion, and three 
of them archers; Morſtede was to have the pay of a man at arms, 


and his twelve aſſiſtants the ſame pay with common archers 3 


The ſame Prince found it ſtill more difficult to procure a compe- 
tent number of ſurgeons to attend his army in his ſecond expedi- 
tion into France, and was obliged to grant a warrant to-the-ſame 
Thomas Morſtede, to preſs as many ſurgeons as he thought ne- 
ceſſary into the ſervice, with artiſts to make their inſtruments |. 
In theſe circumſtances, there can be no doubt that many loſt 
their lives for want of proper aſſiſtance i in their diſtreſs, That 
heroic Prince Henry V. himſelf, it is highly probable,” fell + ſa- 
crifice to the ignorance of his medical attendants. [oe 

* Friend's Hiſt. Phyſ. vol. 2. p 335. + 1d. ibid. 

t Rym. Fad, tom. 9. p. 237. || Tbid, p. __ a; 
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Lithotorsy, 


Mathema- 
ics. 


many others, to the progreſs of learning. 
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The operation of lithotomy for extracting the ſtone was not un- 
known to the ancients, but ſeems to have been difufed in the 
middle ages, and was revived again at Paris, A. D. 1474. An 
archer who was tormented with the ſtone, being condemned to be 
hanged for robbery, the phyſicians and ſurgeons of Paris repre- 
fented to the King, that many of his ſubjects were afflicted with 
that painful diſtemper for which they could find no remedy, and 
prayed that they might be permitted to try the operation of ex- 
tracting the ſtone upon the condemned criminal. Their petition 
was granted: the ſtone was extracted, and the patient recovered ; 
which encouraged others to ſubmit to the operation . But I have 
not met with any evidence that this operation was performed in 
England in the preſent period : for the circulation of literary in- 
telligence was then ſlow, which formed one obſtruction, en 


The mathematical ſciences were not wholly neglected in "Y 
darkeſt ages; but they were cultivated with little ſucceſs, and 
with improper views. Aſtrology was ſo much the ſtudy of the 
mathematicians of thoſe times, that mathematician and aſtrologer 
were fynonymous terms f. The pretenders to that fallacious 
ſcience were loaded with honours and rewards; and in the pre- 
ceding century, the wifeſt princes in Europe paid more regard to 
the reſponſes of their aftrologers than to the counſels of their mi- 
niſters TJ. But aſtrologers began to fink in their credit in the 
courſe of this period, ſome deſpiſing them as impoſtors, and o- 
thers deteſting them as magicians, while too many till revered 
them as men of the moſt conſummate learning and wiſdom. One 
Arnold de Mareſts, an aſtronomer, publiſhed a book on aſtrolo- 
gy in France, A. D. 1466, which made a mighty noiſe, The 
King ſent the book to the univerſity of Paris, requiring that learn- 
ed body to examine it, and report their opinion. The univerſity 

®* Menſtrelet, an. 1474. Villar. tom. 18. p. 124. | : 

+ TIE Mathernaticus. - { Memoires de Literature, tom. 4. p. 466. &c. 8v0. 
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appointed certain deputies out of each of the four nations ta exa- 
mine this. work; who. reported That it, contained many ſuper- 
& flitions, many gonjurations, many manifeſt and horrible invo- 
« cations. of the devil, with ſeveral; latent hereſies and iddla- 
« tries ““ In England there was a board of commithoners, 
conſiſting-of ſeveral doctors, notaries and clerks, for diſcovering 
and apprehending magicians, enchanters, and ſorcerers, proba- 
bly comprehending aſtrologers f. When theſe commiſſioners had 
diſcovered one of theſe offenders, they procured a warrant from 
the King for apprehending him, with all his apparatus, ' It was 
by virtue of ſuch a warrant that Thomas Northfield, profeſſor of 
divinity and forcerer, Was ap prebended * Woreeller, = D. 1432, 
with- all his books and inſtruments 4. * 
The ſcience or art of alchymy, which ade to Ac" uh a 


remedy for all diſeaſes, and to tranſubſtantiate the baſer metals 


into the pureſt gold and ſilver, was more encouraged by govern- 
ment in the reign of Henry VI. than any other art or ſcience, '-In 
that reign we find many protections given to different alchymiſts, 
to ſecure them from the penalty in an act of parliament made 
A. D. 1403, and from the fury of the people, who believed ow 
they were aſſiſted in their operations by, infernal fpirits ||; 


theſe royal protections contain the ſentunents entertained , by — 


King and his miniſters on this ſubject, it may not be improper to 

inſert here a tranſlation of the moſt material. part of one of them. 
Ancient ſages, and moſt famous: philoſophers have taught; in 
* their books and writings, undes figures and emblems, that ma- 
ny notable and moſt glorious medicines may be extracted from 


vine, precious ſtones, oils, vegetables, animals, metals, and ſe= 


* mimetals; and particularly a certain moſt precious medicine, 
We ſome philoſophers Bong a the Mother and, e of 


. Bulat Hig Univer. Paris, tom. 5. p 678. 2 
2 1d ibid. p. 504 
240. 30g. 379. 


N N = Medicines, 


+ Rym. Feed. taps 10. 852 
5775 Sth Hen. IV. c. 4. Rym. Fad. tom. 11. p. 68. 
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« Medicines, ſome the Ineſtimable Glory, others the Quinteſſence, 
others the Philoſophers Stone, and others the Elixir of Life. 
The virtue of this medicine is fo admirable and efficacious, that 
* it cures all cureable diſeaſes with eaſe, prolongs human life to 
its utmoſt term, and wonderfully preſerves man in health and 
* ſtrength of body, and in the full poſſeſſion of his memory, and 
" Hi all che powers and faculties of his mind. It heals all cure- 
able wounds without difficulty, is a moſt ſovereign antidote 
* againſt all poiſons and is capable of procuring to us and our 
* kingdom other great advantages, ſuch as the tranſmutation of 
other metals into real and fine gold and filver. 
We frequently revolve in our mind, by long and ſerious me- 
_ + ditation, how delectable and profitable it would be to us and 
our domimions, if this precious medicine could be diſcovered, 
“by the bleſſing of God on the labours of learned men; and 
E, alfo how that few er none, in former times, have attained to 
the true method of making this moſt glorious medicine, partly 
« owing to the difficulties attending the operation, but chiefly be- 
s cauſe the moſt learned men have been, and ſtill are diſcouraged 
and deterred from the undertaking, by the fear of incurring 
* the penalties i in a certain law made in the TR of our e 
father Henry IV. againſt alchymiſts. ot 
- <6: Wherefore it ſeems right and Lie to us to provide, ſe- 
ect, and appoint certain ingenious men, ſufficiently ſkilled in 
© the natural ſciences, well inclined and diſpoſed to 'attempt 
the diſcovery of the foreſaid medicine; who fear God, love 
truth, and hate all deceitful, fallacious, metallic tinctures; 
and by our authority and prerogative. royal to provide ſuffi- 
« ciently for the quiet, ſafety, and indemnity of theſe men, that 
they may not be diſturbed or injured in their perſons or goods, 
« while they are engaged in this work, or after they have finiſh- 


4 ed their labours. 


We e confiding in the fidelity, circumſpeQton, pro- 
found 
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found learning, and extraordinary ſkill in the natural ſciences, 
« of theſe famous men, John Fauceby, John Kirkeby, and John 
Rayny, elect, aſſign, nominate, and licence all and each of 
them, and of our certain knowledge, and by our authority and 
« prerogative-royal, we, by theſe preſents, grant to all and each 
4 of. them, liberty, warrant, power, and authority, to inquire, 
«© ;nveſtigate, begin, proſecute, and perfect the foreſaid medicine, 
* according to their own diſcretion, and the precepts of ancient 
i ſages, as alſo to tranſubſtantiate other metals into true gold and 
« filver; the above ſtatute, or any other ſtatute to the contrary, 

„ notwithſtanding, Further, we hereby take the ſaid John, 
John, and John, with all their ſervants and aſſiſtants, into our 
« ſpecial tuition | and protection This curious commiſſion. 
was confirmed by parliament, 3 iſt May, A. D. 145858. 

When learning was in ſo low a ſtate among thoſe of High rank 1 of 

and learned profeſſions, we may conclude that the common people the people. | 
were totally illiterate, It was not till the reign of Henry IV. 
that villains, farmers, and mechanics, were permitted by law to 
put their children to ſchool 7; and long after that, they dared not 
to educate a ſon for the church, without a licence from their Lord. 
But it ſeems to be quite unneceſſary to follow the faint traces of 
learning, any further in this benighted period. | 


S E CE $40. NIE 
Hiſtory of the Moft 2 Men who flouriſhed in Britain, from. 


A. D. 1399 to A. D. 1485. 
A FTER the Rn that hath been given of the ſtate of Few learned: 
learning in Britain in this period, we cannot expect to find wen. 
many perſons in it ſo eminent for their genius and erudition as 


* Rym. Feed, tom. 11. p. 379. + Satutes, 7th Hen. IV. ch. 17. 
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Hiſtorians, 
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co merit a place in the general hiſtory of their country. If many 


ſuch perſons had then exiſted, they would have diſpelled, in ſome 


degree, that profound darkneſs : in which their country was invol · 


ved *, 
writers of our literary hiſtory, give us the names of many authors 


who flouriſhed in this period; with the titles of their works, and 


It is true, that Leland, Bale, Pits, Cave, and Tanner, the 


aſſure us, according to their cuſtom, that they were all wonder- 
fully learned. But thefe boaſted authors were, for the moſt part, 
obſcure monks, knaviſh or deluded alchymiſts or aſtrologers, 
whoſe works have deſervedly ſunk into oblivion; nor have I been 


able to diſcover ſo much as one divine, philoſopher, or phyſician, 


in Britain, in thoſe times, who did honour to his country by his 
writings. It would be eaſy to fill many pages with the hiſtory of 
many writers who enjoyed, perhaps, ſome little pre-eminence in 
their. own times, whoſe names and writings are now as little re- , 
garded as if they had never been; but as this could anſwer no 
good purpoſe, it ſhall be omitted f. W 

Our hiſtorians in this period were not t better or more elegant 
writers than our divines, philoſophers, and phyſicians; but as 
they have recorded many curious and important facts, in the beſt 
manner they could, they have deſerved well of their country, and 
merit ſome attention. Mr William Caxton, who was more famous 
as a printer than as a writer, gives this reaſon for his writing a 


1460, 


continuation of Higden's Polycronicon, from A. D. 1357 to A. D. 


** Becauſe mennes wyles in this tyme ben oblyvious and 


* lyhily forgetten many thyngys dygne to be pur in memorye; 


a+. and alſo there cannot be foundin in theſe days but few that 


It is a aroog preſumptive proof of the truth of that account given in the prece- 
ding ſe&ion, of the declining ſtate of learning in this period, and of the paucity of 
learned men who flouriſbed in it, that it hath afforded the very well-informed and in 
duftrious authors of Biagraphia Britannica only four or five articles; and theſe, except 
two, the moſt inſignificant in that valuable work, 

+ See Leland, Bale, Pits, " Tanner, Warton's Anglia Sacra, Godwin de 
przſulibus Anglis. | 
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« wryte in theyr regyſters ſuche chyngis as daily happen and 
* 

Thomas Walſingham, a monde in the Abbey of St Alban s, was 
unqueſtionably the beſt of our hiſtorians in this period. His ſtyle 
is indeed, according to his own confeſſion, rude and unpoliſhed; 


and he relates many ridiculous ſtories of viſions, miracles, and 


portents: but this was the vice of the age rather than of the man, 
and muſt be forgiven to him and others. His narrative is far 
more full, circumſtantial, and ſatis factory, than that of the other 
annaliſts of thoſe times, and contains many things no where elſe 
to be found. He compiled two hiſtorical works of conſiderable 
length. The one he intitled, A Hiſtory of England,“ begin- 
ning at the 57th Henry III. A. D. 1273, and concluding with an 
account of the ſplendid funeral of Henry V. and the appoint- 
ment of Humphrey Duke of Glouceſter to the regency of Eng- 
land. To the other he gave the whimfical name of © Ypodigma 


Neuſtriæ, which is a hiſtory of Normandy, (anciently called 


Neuſtria), interſperſed with the affairs of England from the begin- 
ning of the tenth century to A. D. 1418. In the dedication af this 


work to Henry V. he tells that Prince, that when he reflected on 


che cunning intrigues, frauda, and breaches of treaties in his ene- 
mies the French, he was tormented with fears that they would de- 
ceive him; and had compoſed that work, which contained many 
examples of their perfidy, to put him upon his guard f. 
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Walſingbam. 


Thomas Otterbourne, a Franciſcan friar, compoſed a hiſtory of Otterbourne. 


England, from the landing of Brutus the Trojan to A. D. 1420. 


It is extracted, as he acknowledges, from former hiſtorians, as 


Jeoffrey of Monmouth, Venerable Bede, William of Malmſ- 
bury, Henry of Huntington, Roger Hoveden, and Hegdin's Poly- 
cronicon, for the benefit of thoſe who could not procure an op- 


* Ame's Typography, p. 32. 33. » 
+ See Camdine — Normannica, &c, p. 43 —$92. 
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portunity of peruſing their works. It is certainly not a maſterly 
performance; and yet it ought to be conſulted, and affords ſome 
uſeful information in the hiſtory of his own times *. 

John Whethamſtede, Abbot of St Alban's, wrote a chronicle of 
twenty years of this period, beginning A. D. 1441, and ending A. D. 
1461. It contains many original papers, and gives a very full ac- 
count of ſome events, particularly of the two battles of St Alban's. 
More than one half of his chronicle is filled with the affairs of his 
own abbey, to which he was a great benefactor. The moſt re- 
markable circumſtance in the perſonal hiſtory of this writer, is 
his longevity. He was ordained a prieſt A. D. 1382, and died 
A. D. 1464, when he had been u years in — conn, 
and above 100 years of age . 

Thomas de Elmham, Prior of Linton, wrote a copious hiſtory 
of the life and reign of Henry V. in a very inflated and diſguſting 
ſtyle. But as he was the contemporary of that great Prince, and 
had his information from perſons of rank and honour, who were 
eye-witneſles of moſt of the events which he relates, his bon ts is 
valuable 4. 

The hiſtory of Henry V. was alſo written a by one who took the 
name of Titus Livius, and whoſe real name is not known. He 
was an Italian by birth; and not meeting with proper encourage- 
ment in his own country, he came into England, and put him- 
ſelf under the protection of Humphrey Duke of Glouceſter, that 
munificent patron of learned men, who made him his poet-lau- 
reat, and perſuaded him to write the hiſtory of the late King, his 
brother. His work is a free judicious epitome of the above hi- 
ſtory of Thomas de Elmham, leaving out ſome things, and add- 
ing others. In his ſtyle, he was a profeſſed, but very unſucceſſ- 


F. Otterbourne Hiſt, a T. Hearn, edit. Oxon. 1732. 
T Ibid. in præfat. t. 1. 57. 58. tom. 2. 

+ Th. de Elmbam, vita Hen. V. a T. Hearn, edit. Oxon. 1727. 
| | ful 
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ful, imitator of the great Roman hiſtorian whoſe name Be aſ- 
ſumed *. 


Wyrceſter, was borm at Briſtol, and educated at Harts-hall, Ox- 
ford, where he was ſupported by the famous warrior Sir John 
Falſtolf, to whom he became a retainer. Our literary hiſtorians, 
who copy one another, tell us, that he was a good mathematician, 
an expert phyſician, a great coſmographer, and a famous hiſto- 


rian. If he deſerved the other characters no better than the laſt, 


they were beſtowed upon him very improperly. He wrote Meagre 
Annals of England, from A. D. 1324 to A. D. 1468, in a moſt 
| barbarous ſtyle ;. but as they contain ſome things that are not to 
be found in any other * they are of ſome value, and 1858 be 
conſulted. 

John Rous, the antiquary of Warwick is celebrated by our li- 
terary hiſtorians, as a man of immenſe learning, and indefatigable 
induſtry, in collecting materials for a hiſtory of the Kings of 
England f. But when we peruſe the work, how greatly are we 
diſappointed ? His language is incorrect and barbarous, his cre- 
dulity childiſh, his digreſſions long and frequent, and his narra- 
tions of the moſt important events ſhort and unſatisfatory, He 
begins his hiſtory at the creation, and tells us, amongſt other ex- 
traordinary things, that Moſes mentions only one antediluvian 
city, which was built by Cain, and called by him Enoch, in ho- 


nour of Enoch, his eldeſt ſon; but that the famous man Bernard. 
de Breydenbach, Dean of Mentz, writes, that there were eight 


noble cities built before the flood; and he tells this ſtory in ſuch 
a manner as to convince us, that he gave as much credit to Ber- 
nard de Breydenbach as to Moſes f. But, notwithſtanding all its 
imperfections, this work of John Rous is of conſiderable uſe, as 


® Titi Livii Vita Hen. V. a T. Heard, edit, Oxon, 1716. | 
+ Leland, p. 473- Tanner, p. 6433. J. Roſſui Hiſtoria regum duden. p- 1. 
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John Rous, 


Fabian. 


Other hiſto- 


Lawyers. 


Littleton. 
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he incidentally mentions many curious particulars concerning the 
{late of England, and the manners of its inhabitants, in his own 
times. He died in a very advanced age, A. D. 1491. 4 

All the authors above mentioned wrote in Latin; but Robert 
Fabian, a merchant and alderman of London, wrote a chronicle of 
England and France, called, Ihe Concordance of Stories, in the Eng- 
liſh of his age, which is very intelligible. It is divided into ſeven 
parts, the firſt beginning at the arrival of Brutus, and the laſt 
ending at the 2oth Henry VII. A. D. 1504. The hiſtories of Eng- 


land and France are not intermixed, but given in diſtin chap- 


ters. This work is valuable for the plainneſs and fincerity with 
which it is written; for the liſts, firſt of the bailiffs, and afterwards 
of the mayors and ſheriffs of London; and for many other parti- 
culars relating to that great city *, 

Some other chroniclers lived and wrote in this period, particu- 
larly John Harding and William Caxron, whoſe works have been 
pruned; but thoſe who expect much information or amuſement 
in the peruſal of them will be diſappointed. The writers and lo- 


vers of Engliſh hiſtory are much more indebted to the labours of 


three French gentlemen, Sir John Froiſſart, Philip de Comines, 
Lord of Argenton, and Denguerran de Monſtrelet, who give more 
full and circumſtantial relations of many tranſactions than any of 


our own contemporary hiſtorians. 


Though the law-colleges in London, commonly called the ins 
of Court and Chancery, were crowded with ſtudents of law in this 


period, few gentlemen of that profeſſion made a diſtinguiſhed 


figure as authors, if we except Sir Thomas Littleton and Sir John 


Forteſcue, who have merited a place in the hiſtory of their coun- 
try by their learned labours. 


Sir Thomas Littleton, deſcended of an ancient and A | 
family in the county of Worceſter, when of a proper age, and 
* Fabian's Chronicle, printed by W. Raſtall, 2533. 
8 duly 
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duly qualified, became a ſtudent of law in the Inner Temple . 
After he had been ſome time at the bar, and his abilities were 
known, he was promoted, firſt to be judge of the Marſhalſea 
court, made King's ſerjeant and juſtice of aflize, A. D. 1455, and 
one of the judges of the court of common pleas, A. D. 1466, 
having conducted himſelf with ſo much moderation and pru- 
denee in thoſe difficult times, as to poſleſs the favour of the con- 
tending families of Lancaſter and York. Our judge, at his leiſure 
hours, compoſed his learned and uſeful work on Engliſh tenures 
of lands, to which he 1s indebted for that fame which he hath 
long enjoyed, and will probably much longer enjoy. This learned 
judge died in an advanced age, Auguſt 23. A. D. 1481, leaving mes 
ſons to ſhare his ample fortune F. 

Sir John Forteſcue was the great ornament of his renal 
_ profeſſion, and one of the moſt learned and beſt men of the age in 
which he flouriſhed, Being the third fon of Sir Henry Forteſcue, 


Lord Chief-Juſtice of Ireland, he was carly intended for the law, 


and at a proper age entered a ſtudent in Lincoln's-inn, where he 


428 | 


Forteſcues 


ſoon became famous for his ſuperior knowledge, both of the Civil | 


and Common law. When he was reader in that fociety, his lec- 
tures were attended by crowded audiences, and received with great 
applauſe f. He was made a ſerjeant at law, A. D. 1430; ap- 
pointed King's ſerjeant, A. D. 1441; and raiſed to the high office 
of Chief-Juſtice of the 'King's-bench, A. D. 1442, in which he 
preſided many years with great wiſdom, dignity, and uprightneſs. 
As the Chief-Juſtice was fteady in his loyalry to his Sovereign, 
Henry VI. he ſhared in his misfortunes, and was attainted of 
high treaſon by the firſt parliament of Edward IV. A. D. 1401, 
after he had fled into Scotland with his. unfortunate maſter ||, 

was probably there that he was createdLord Chancellor of Eng- 


Forteſeue de laudibus legara Angliz, ch. 49. 
+ See Biographia Britannica, vol. 5. p. 2975. T Bale, p. 613. 


JW. Wyrceſter, an. 146m. —_— | ' 
| land, 
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land, an office which he never had an opportunity of exerciſing, 


Having retired into France, A. D. 1463, with Queen Margaret, 
and her ſon Edward Prince of Wales, he remained there ſeveral 
years, aſſiſting them with his councils, and ſuperintending the 
education of that hopeful young Prince. It was for his inſtruction, 


to give him clear and juſt ideas of the conſtitution of England, as 


a limited and legal, and not an abſolute monarchy, that he com- 
poſed his | admirable little treatiſe, De laudibus Iegum Angliæ; 
which, for the excellence of its method, the ſolidity of its matter, 
and the juſtneſs of its views, excels every work on that ſubjeR, in 
ſo ſmall a compaſs, and muſt endear the memory of this great 
and good man to every friend of our happy conſtitution, This 
excellent treatiſe, after remaining too long in obſcurity, was 
printed, and hath paſſed through ſeveral editions *. Sir John 


Forteſcue accompanied Queen Margaret and Prince Edward in their 


laſt unfortunate expedition into England, and was taken priſoner, 
after the defeat of their army, at Tewkſbury, May 4. A. D. 1471. 
Though Edward IV. made rather a cruel uſe of his victory, he 


ſpared the life of this venerable ſage; and, after ſome time, reſto- 


red him to his liberty, and probably to his eſtate, and received 


him into favour. - Sir John, like a wiſe and good man, acquieſced 


in the deciſion of Providence in the fatal conteſt between the 
houſes of York and Lancaſter; and, confidering the laſt of theſe 


+ Houſes as now extinct, he frankly acknowledged the title of Ed- 
ward IV. to the crown, and wrote in defence of that title. But 


he ſtill retained the ſame. political principles, and particularly his 
zealous attachment to a limited and legal government, in oppoſi- 
tion to abſolute monarchy. - This is evident from his excellent 
treatiſe, on the difference between an abſolute and limited mo- 
narchy, which, after remaining long in MSS. was publiſhed by 
an honourable deſcendent of the author, A. D. 1714. Thus trea- 
riſe is written in Engliſh, was deſigned for the uſe of Edward IV. 


# gee the well-written life of Sir John Forteſcue, in Biographia Britannica. ; 
— _ 
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and is valuable as a ſpecimen of the Engliſh of thoſe times; but 
much more valuable on account of the many curious particulars 

it contains concerning the conſtitution of England, and the con- 
dition of its inhabitants *, T heartily ſubſcribe to the character 
given of this treatiſe by a very good judge of literary merit. 

& Take it all together, and it will appear to be a work which af⸗ 

« fords as full evidence of the learning, wiſdom, uprightneſs, pu- 

« hlic ſpirit, and loyal gratitude of its author, as any that is ex- 
« tant in ours or in any modern language f. This learned judge 
compoſed ſeveral other works, which are ſtill extant in MSS. and 
ſome which are probably loſt; and, after a long, active, and 
virtuous life, chequered with proſperity and adverſity, he paid 
the laſt debt to nature in the ninetieth year of his age . 

The love of learning was by no means the prevailing taſte of Ignorance/ of 
the great in the times we are examining. Even in a later period, 2 
&« it was thought enough for a nobleman's ſons to winde their 
„% horn, and to carry their hawk fair, and leave ſtudy and 
learning to the children of mean people ||.” A few perſons, 
however, of high rank poſſeſſed ſuch ſtrength of mind as to reſiſt 
the tyranny of faſhion, and engage with no little ardour and 
ſucceſs in the purſuit of learning, and on that account deſerve to 
be remembered with honour by poſterity. | 

| James I. King of Scotland was not only the moſt learned 131 
King, but one of the moſt learned men, of the age in which he 
flouriſhed, This ingenious and amiable prince fell into the hands 
of the enemies of his country in his tender youth, when he was 
flying from the ſnares of his unnatural, ambitious uncle, who go- 
verned his dominions, and was ſuſpected of deſigns againſt his 
life. The King of England knew the value of the prize he had 
obtained, and kept it with the moſt anxious care. The prince 
was conducted to the Tower of London immediately after he was 


* See The difference between an abſolute and limited monarchy, &c. written by | Sir 
John Forteſcue, &c. publiſhed by John Forteſcue, A. D. 1714. 
Biographia Britannica, vol. 3. p. 1997. + Ibid, I Ibid. p. in. 
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ſeized, April 12. A. D. 1405, and there kept a cloſe priſoner till 
June 10. A. D. 1407, when he was removed to the caſtle of Not- 
tingham, from whence he was brought back to the Tower, 
March 1. A. D. 1414, and there confined till Auguſt 3. in the 
fame year, when he was conveyed to the caſtle of Windſor, where 
he was detained till the ſummer of A. D. 1417; when Henry v. 
for political reaſons, carried him with him into France in his ſe- 
eond expedition. In all theſe fortreſſes, his confinement, from 
his own account of ir, was fo ſevere and ſtrict, that he was 
not ſo much as permitted to take the air. | 


Quhare as in wand full oft I wold bewaille 
My dedely lyf, full of peyne and penance, 

Saing zyt thus, quhat have I gilt to faille 
My fredome in this warld, and my pleſance? 
Sin every weight has 9 


Wanne e ber cb eins 
Diſpeired of all joye and remedye, 
For- tirit of my thot, and wo- begone, 
And to the wyndow gan I walk in hye, 
To ſee the warld, and folk that went forbye, 
As for the tyme, though I of mirthis fude 
. Myt have no more, to luke it did me gude f. 


Fond of King James was about thirteen years of age when he loft his 
— hberty, and was kept in this uncomfortable cloſe confinement till 
he was about twenty-five. In this melancholy ſituation, ſo un- 

ſuitable to his age and rank, books were his chief companions, 

and ftudy his greateſt pleaſure. He roſe early in the morning, 
immediately applied to reading, to divert him from painful reflec- 

* Rym. Fed. tom. 8. p. 484. tom. 9. p. 2. 44» i 

I The King's Quhaic, a poem, by James I. canto 2. ſtan. 7. 9. 


tions 


tions on his 1 and continued his « Ric, with lege in- | 
terruption, till late at night. 1 


The long dayes and the nighnis cke ee 
I wold bewaille my fortune in this wiſe, 0:7 2264 
For quhich again diſtreſſe comfort to ſeke, © 
My cuſtum was on mornis for to riſe = 10. 
Airly as day, O happy exerciſe! WED ent Se 
Bot flep for craft in erth myt I no more 
For quich, as tho could I no better wyle, 14 
I toke a boke to rede upon a quhile : 
Myn eyne gan to ſmart for ſtudying ; ; 
My boke I ſchet, and at my hede it laid “. 


James being naturally ſenſible, ingenious, and fond of know=- Univerſal 
ledge, and having received a good education in his early youth, ſcholar, 
under che direction of Walter Wardlaw, Biſhop of St Andrew's; - 
by this clofe application to ſtudy, became an univerſal ſcholar, an 
excellent poet, and exquiſite muſician. - That he wrote as well as 
read much, we -have his own teſtimony, and that of all our hi- fi 
ſtorians who lived near his time f. Bowmaker, the continuator 
of Fordun, who was his contemporary, and perſonally acquainted 

with him, ſpends ten chapters in his praiſes, and in lamentations 
on his death; and, amongſt other things, ſays, that his know- 
dedge of the Scriptures, of law, and philoſophy, was incredible . 
Hector Boyſe tells us, that Henry IV. and V. furniſhed their 
royal priſoner with the beſt teachers in all the arts and ſciences; 
and that, by their aſſiſtance, he made great proficiency. in every 
part of learning, and the fine arts; that he became a perfect ma- 
ſter in grammar, rhetoric, poetry, muſic, and all the ſecrets of 
natural philoſophy, and was inferior to none in divinity and law.. 
He obſerves further, that the poems he compoſed in his native 


King's Quair, canto 2. ſtanza 10. canto t. lan. 2:8. + wid. canto 3. ſt. 13. 
2 Scoticron, lib. 16. e. 28,— 38. ; l 
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tongue were ſo beautiful, that you might eaſily perceive he was 
dorn a poet; but that his Latin poems were not ſo faultleſs; for 
though they abounded in the moſt ſublime ſentiments, their lan- 
guage was not ſo pure, owing, to the rudeneſs of the times in 
which he lived *. From one of his Engliſh poems, which hath been 
lately reſcued from oblivion, and preſented to the public, by the 
laudable induſtry of its learned editor, it plainly appears, that its 
royal author was poſſeſſed of a great variety. of learning, as well 
as of a genuine ſpirit of poetry; and if his other works had been 
preſerved, it is probable we ſhould have had (till ſtronger eviden- 
ces of his erudition f. But the works of James I. have been as 
unfortunate as their author ; and all his Latin, and many of his 
Engliſh compoſitions, are, it is to be feared, irrecoverably loſt, 
Farl of Wor- John Tiptoft, Earl of Worceſter, who flouriſhed in the reigns 
=] .o Henry VI. and Edward IV. was greatly diſtinguiſhed among 
the nobility of his time, by his genius and love of learning. He 
ſucceeded to the great eſtates of his family, by the death of his 
father John Lord Tiptoft, 21ſt Henry VI. when he was about 
fixteen years of age; and, fix years after, was honoured by that 
monarch with the higher title of Earl of Worceſter f. This ac- 
compliſhed nobleman was, by the ſame prince, conſtituted Lord 
High Treaſurer of England, when he was only twenty-five years of 
age ||. The Earl of Worceſter very early diſcovered a taſte for learning, 
and at a proper age proſecuted his ſtudies at Baliol college in Ox- 
ford; where, as his contemporary and fellow-ſtudent, John Rous 
of Warwick, tells us, he was much admired for his rapid progreſs 
in literature *. In the twenty-ſeventh year of his age, he was 
commiſhoned, with ſome other noblemen, to guard the narrow 
ſeas, and performed that ſervice with honour to himſelf, and ad- 
vantage to his country f. But in the * of all theſe . 


fHect. Berth. Scot. Hiſt. lib, 16. fol. 340. 
I see the Poetical Remains of James I. Edinburgh, 1783. 
1 Dugdale's Baronage, vol. 2. p. 41. | Leland de Script Britan. p. 475. 


** ], Roſſii Hiſt. p. 5. ++ Dugdale, v. 2. p. 41. 
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able toils and offices, his love of learning continued unabated; 
and he reſolved to travel for his improvement. Having viſited 
the Holy Land, he returned to Italy, and ſettled at Padua, where 
Lodovicus Carbo, Guarinus, and John Phrea, an Engliſhman, 
were then very famous for their learning, and attracted great 
crowds of ſtudents, Our illuſtrious ſtranger was treated with 
great reſpect at Padua, and much admired, by all the men of let- 


ters, for the knowledge he already poſſeſſed, and his ardour in 


adding to his ſtores. His countryman, John Phrea, dedicated 
two books which he then publiſhed to the Earl of Worceſter; and 
in theſe dedications, he beſtowed the higheſt praiſes on his patron, 
for his genius, learning, and many virtues; and, amongſt other 
. ſays, Thoſe ſuperior beings, whoſe office it is to be the 

* guardians of our iſle of Britain, knowing you to be a wiſe and 
good man, an enemy to faction, and a friend of peace, warn- 
« OG you to abandon a country which they had abandoned, that 
you might not be ſtained by mixing with impious and faQtious 
© men oy While he reſided at Padua, whach was about three 
years, during the heat of the civil wars in England, he viſited 
Rome, and delivered an oration before Pope Pius II. (Eneas Sil- 
vius), and his cardinals, which drew tears of joy from his Holi- 
neſs, and made him ſay aloud, ** Behold the only Prince of our 
times, who, for virtue and eloquence, may be juſtly compared 
© to the moſt excellent emperors of Greece and Rome f.“ Such 


a compliment from an Italian to an Engliſhman muſt have been 


extorted by the force of truth. 
The Earl of Worceſter was a great cullector of "Eh and while 


he refided in Italy, he expended much money in literary purcha- 


ſes. © The Earl of Worceſter (ſays Laurentius Carbo), captiva- 


ted by the charms of the Muſes, hath remained three years in 
Italy, and now reſides at Padua, for the ſake of ſtudy, and de- 


* Leland, p. 477. | + Ibid. p. 476. 
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« tained by the civilities of the Venetians ; who being exceedingly 
fond of books, hath plundered, if I may ſo fpeak, our Italian 
* libraries, to enrich England *. After his return home, he 
made a preſent of books to the univerſity- library of Oxford, 
which had coſt him 5oo marks f: A great ſum in thoſe times. 
As ſoon as the Earl received intelligence that the civil war was 
ended, by the elevation of Edward IV. to the throne, he returned 
to England, ſubmitted to that prince, was received into his fa- 
vour, and raiſed by him to ſeveral places of power and truft. In 
the ſecond year of that reign, he was made Treaſurer of the Ex- 


chequer, and in the next year, Chancellor of Ireland for life. He 


was ſoon after conſtituted Lord Deputy of Ireland, under the 
Duke of Clarence, and at laſt made Lord Lieutenant of that king- 


dom, and Conſtable of England. In a word, he was loaded with 


favours; and hardly a year paſſed in which he did not receive 
fome valuable grant or great office . 

But this proſperity was not of long duration. A new revolu- 
tion took place. Edward IV. was obliged to abandon his king- 
dom with great precipitation, to ſave his life. The Earl of Wor- 
ceſter was not ſo fortunate as to eſcape; but after he had conceal- 
ed himſelf a few days, he was diſcovered on a high tree in the 


foreſt of Waybrig, conducted to London, condemned at Weſt- 


minſter, and beheaded on Tower-hill, October 15. A. D. 1470, 
in the 42d year of his age ||. He was accuſed of cruelty in the 
government of Treland ; but his greateft crime, and that for 
which he ſuffered, was, his ſteady loyalty to his rightful Sove- 
reign and generous benefaQor, Edward IV. O good bleſſed 
* Lord God? (ſaith Caxton), what grete loſſe was it of that noble, 


_ 4 yirtuous, and well-diſpoſed Lord the Earl Worceſter! What 
„ worſhip had he at Rome, in the preſence of our Holy Fader the 


* Pope, and in all other places unto his deth! The axe then did 
at one blow cut off- more learning than was in the heads of all 


® Leland, p. 478. + Tanner, p. 715. t Dugdale, vol. 2. p- 414. rr 
* «C 
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« the ſurviving nobility *. Caxton was his contemporary; and 
being alſo a zealous Yorkiſt, could not but be well Matty 4 
with him. 

This Earl tranſlated the Orations of Publius Cannabis; nd Works. 
Caius Flaminius, rivals for the love of Lucretia; and his tranſla - 
tion (ſays Leland) was fo neat, elegant, and expreſſive, that it 
equalled the beauty of the original . He tranſlated alſo into Eng- 
liſh, Cicero De Amicitia, and his treatiſe De Senectute; and theſe . 
tranſlations were printed by Caxton, A. D. 1481 f. His famous 
oration before the Pope and Cardinals, and moſt of his original 
works, are loſt, a few letters and ſmall Fans only remaining in 
MSS ||. 

Another Engliſh nobleman, contem porary with the Earl of Earl Rivers. 

Worceſter, who was an author, and had a taſte for letters, was 
Anthony Wodevile, Earl Rivers, brother to Eliſabeth Wodevile, 
Lady Gray, Queen of Edward IV. He was, in all reſpects, one 
of the moſt accompliſhed noblemen of his age. But as it is only as 
a man of letters he is introduced here, it is only his literary cha- 
rater and hiſtory that can with propriety be given in this place, 
I have not diſcovered where this nobleman was educated, or how 
far he purſued his ſtudies; but as he was early and conſtantly 
engaged in the tumults of thoſe turbulent times, or in diſchar- 
ging the duties of the high offices with which he was inveſted, it 
is probable that he made no great progreſs in the cultivation of the 
ſciences; and as his works confiſt of tranſlations from the French, 
they did not require much erudition. | 

The following account of theſe works, by his wir io and Works. 
great admirer, honeſt William Caxton, will be more ſatisfactory 
than any that can be given by a modern writer. The noble 
and virtuous Lord Anthoine, Erle Ryviers, Lord Scales, 
and of the Iſle of Wight—uncle and governour to my * 


See Royal and Noble Authors, vol. 1. p. 59.— 67. + Leland; p. 480. 
t Tanner, p 716. I. Ibid, 
© Prince 
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Prince of Wales — notwithſtanding the great labours and 
* charges that he hath had in the ſervice of the King and 
** the ſaid Lord Prince, as well in Wales as in England, which 
* hath be to bim no little thought and biſineſs, both in ſpirite 
and body, as the fruit thereof experimentally ſheweth ; yet over 
** that, tenriche his virtuous diſpoſicion, he hath put him in de- 
* voyr, at all tymes when he might have a leyſer, whiche was 
* but ſtarte-mele, to tranſlate diverſe bookes, out of Frenſh into 
% Engliſh. Emong other, paſſed thurgh myn hande, the booke 
of the Wiſe ſayinges or Dictes of Philoſophers—and the Wiſe 
* Holſom Proverbes of Criſtine of Pyſe, ſet in metre. Over that, 
* hath made diverſe balades aginſt the ſeven dedely ſynnes. Fur- 
© hermore, he took upon him the tranſlating of this preſent worke, 
«© named Cordyale, truſting, that bothe the reders and the hear- 
ers thereof ſholde knowe themſelf herafter the better, and am- 
* mende their lyvyng *.” Theſe three books, tranſlated from the 
French by Earl Rivers, were printed by Caxton, A. D. 1477 and 
1478; and our Earl, and his printer Caxton, were the firſt Engliſh 
writers who had the pleaſure to ee their works publiſhed from the 
preſs, His ballads againſt the ſeven deadly fins, I preſume, are loſt : 
but John Rous of Warwick hath preſerved a ſhort poem, which 
he is ſaid to have compoſed in his priſon in Pomfrer caſtle, a 
little before his death, which breathes a noble ſpirit of pious refig- 
nation to his approaching fate T. This accompliſhed, brave, and 
amiable nobleman, as hath been already related, was beheaded, 
at Pomfret, 23d June, A. D. 1483, in the 41ſt year of his age }. 
Who can help obſerving, with ſurpriſe and ſorrow, that King 

James I. the Earls of Worceſter and Rivers, the great ornaments 
of Britain in the age in which they flouriſhed, were all cut off, in 
the prime of life, by unmerited and violent deaths? This is one 


® Biographia Britannica, vol. 2. + Roſſii Hiſt. p. 214. 
t See Royal and Noble Authors, vol. 1. p. 67.80. N 
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proof, amongſt many others, of the cruel ferocious ſpirit Woe 
reigned in thoſe unhappy times, a ſuch a ſpirit be e in 
n. deteſtation { | | 


S E C T. I. 


Hiſtory of the Chief Seminaries of Learning founded in Great Brits 
from A. D. 1400 to A. D. *. | | 
2 
HOUGH learning ſenkibly declined in Britain in abe 
riod, that was not owing to the want of ſchools, colleges, 
and univerſities; as, in the courſe of it, three colleges were 
founded ind each of the Engliſh univerſities, and the two nag 
ſities of St Andrew's and Glaſgow were founded in Scotland, 
Richard Fleming, Biſhop of Lincoln, was the founder of 1 
coln college in Oxford. In his youth he was a great admirer of 
Dr Wickliffe, and a zealous advocate for his opinions; but 
having obtained good preferments in the church, and expecting 


better, he changed his principles, and became as violent an op- 


poſer as he had been a defender of theſe opinions. Having been 
raiſed to the Epiſcopal chair of Lincoln, he founded Lincoln col- 
lege in Oxford, A. D. 1430, for a rector and ſeven ſcholars, who 
were to make controverſial divinity their particular ſtudy, to fit 
them for defending the church againſt the Lollards, by their wri-. 
tings and diſputations, Biſhop Fleming' died ſoon after he had 
laid the foundation of his college, and left it in a very imperfect 
ſtare, But the buildings were carried on, and ſeveral fellowſhips 


founded by ſucceſſive benefactors; and at length the whole was 
completed about A. D. 1475, by Thomas Scot of Rotherham, Bi- 


ſhop of Lincoln, who may be called the ſecond founder of this 


college *, 
Ant. Wood Hiſt. Univer. Oxon. lib, 2. p. 159. &c. 
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- whom he conſulted, adviſed him to build an hoſpital for the diſ- 


ed a college for a warden and forty fellows, and appointed them 


Magdalene College; for a preſident, forty fellows, thirty ſcho- 


of the unhappy founder prevented the execution of that plan . 
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Henry Chicheley, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, founded All- 
Souls college in Oxford, A. D. 1437. Having determined to de- 
vote his money to pious and charitable uſes, his friends, with 


abled ſoldiers, who were daily returning from the wars in France. 
But this great prelate, being more under the influence of ſuper- 
ſtition than humanity, and thinking it a greater act of charity to 
relieve the ſouls of the dead than the bodies of the living, found- 


to put up inceſſant prayers for the ſouls of thoſe who had fallen 
in the French wars, and for the ſouls of all the faithful departed, 
from whence it was called Collegium Omnium Animarum, the College 
of All-Souls. The Archbiſhop. expended : L. 4545 on the fabric, 
and procured a conſiderable revenue: for it out of the lands of the 
Alien priories, which had been diſſolved a little time before *, 
William Patten, Biſhop of Wincheſter, founded a college at Ox- 
ford, dedicated to St Mary Magdalene, and from thence called 


lars, four preſbyters, eight ſinging clerks, ſixteen choriſters, with 
ſuitable officers and ſervants. The foundation of the fabrick Was 
laid A. D. 1458, and the whole ſtructure was completed A, D. 
1479. This college, by the bounty of its founder, and other be- 
nefactors, ſoon became one of the richeſt in Europe f. 

Henry VI. founded King's College in Cambridge, A. D. 1443, 
for one provoſt, ſeventy fellows and ſcholars, three chaplains, ſix 
clerks, ſixteen choriſters, with a maſter, ſixteen officers, twelve 
ſervitors, &c. The original plan of this foundation was truly 
royal and magnificent, if we may judge of it from the chapel, 
which hath been long and univerſally admired as one of the fineſt 
pieces of Gothic architecture in the world, But the misfortunes 


Ant. Wood Hiſt. Univer. Oxon, lib. 2. p. 172, Kc. + Ibid, p. 187. &c. 
7 Fuller's Hiſt. Cam. p. 73. f 
King 
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King Henry founded alſo the illuſtrious ſchool of Eion, near | 


Windſor, about the ſame time, to be a 1 for his college in 
Cambridge. BE 

Queen Margaret, the active ambitious conſort” of Henry VI. 
founded Queen's college in Cambridge, A. D. 1448. This col» 
lege was involved in the misfortunes of its foundreſs, and in dan- 
ger of periſhing in its infancy ; but was preſerved by the care and 
diligence of Andrew Ducket, its firſt preſident, who continued in 
that ſtation no leſs than forty years; and, by his aſſiduous ſolici- 
tations, procured it ſo many benefactions, that he may, with 
great propriety, be eſteemed its preſerver and ſecond founder. 

Robert Woodlark, the third Provoſt of King's College, founded 
Katharine-hall in Cambridge, A. D. 1475, for a maſter and three 
fellows. This hall, fo ſmall at its beginning, - increaſed fo much 
in its revenues, and the number of its members, by the bounty of 
many ſubſequent benefaQors, that it became equal, if not ſuperior, 
to ſome colleges f. | | 

The profeſſors of the ſeveral ſciences in Cambrid ge and Oxford 
anciently read their lectures, either in convents or in private hou- 
ſes, at a diſtance from one another, hired for that purpoſe; which 
was attended with various inconveniencies. To remedy this, pu- 
blic ſchools were built, in both theſe univerſities, in the courſe of 


this period. Thomas Hokenorton, Abbot of Oſney, erected a 


range of ſtone buildings, in Oxford, A. D. 1439, which he divi- 
ded into ſchools, for the following arts and ſciences : metaphyſics, 
natural philoſophy, moral philoſophy, aſtronomy, geometry, mu- 
ſic, arithmenc, logic, rhetoric, and grammar, Theſe were call- 
ed the New ſchools, and were uſed till long after the concluſion of 
this period 1. The foundation of the magnificent divinity ſchool 


and library, in the ſame univerſity, was laid about A. D. 1427; 


but the building was frequently interrupted for want of money. 


* Fuller's Hiſt, Cam. p. 80. +t Ibid. p. 92 2} Aat. Wood. kb. 2. p. 16. 
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At length, by the liberal donations of ſeveral benefactors; parti- 
cularly of Humphrey Duke of Glouceſter, Cardinal John Kemp, 
Archbiſhop of York, and his nephew Thomas Kemp, Biſhop of 
London, the ſtructure was completed, A. D. 1480 *. This fabric 
was an object of great admiration in thoſe times; and the uni- 
verſity ſpeak of it in the moſt lofty ſtrains, in their letters to their 
great benefactor the Biſhop of London, calling it, A work wor- 
thy of God, as much ſuperior to all the great edifices around 
it, in magnitude and beauty, as Divinity, to which it is dedi- 
* cated, is ſuperior to all the other ſciences f.“ The quadrangle, 
containing the public ſchools in Cambridge, at leaſt the weſt fide 
of it, was founded about the beginning of this period, and the 
whole was finiſhed about A. D. 1475 f. 

The youth of Scotland, in the middle ages, were not deſtitute 


of a genius, and a taſte for learning; but had not the ſame means 


of acquiring it with thoſe of England. Having no univerſity in 
their own country, ſuch of them as proſecuted their ſtudies, were 
obliged to travel for their improvement ; which was attended with 
much expence and trouble. This diſadvantage was ſenſibly felt, 
and much regretted; but the diſtracted ſtate of that unhappy king- 
dom, involved in almoſt inceſſant wars, long prevented any re- 
medy ||. 

Ar length, A. D. 1410, a few men of letters in St Andrew's 
formed themſelves into a voluntary ſociety, and generouſly offered 
to teach thoſe ſciences then uſually taught in univerſities, to all 
who choſe to attend their lectures. Laurence Lindores, a learned 
theologian, read lectures on the fourth book of the ſentences of 
Peter Lombard; Dr Richard Cornel, archdeacon of Lothian, Mr 
John Litſter, canon of St Andrew's, Mr John Chevez, official of 
St Andrew's, and Mr William Stephen, lectured at different hours, 
on the Civil and Canon laws, which were the favourite ſtudies of 
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che clergy in thoſe times; Mr John Gyll, Mr William Fowles, 
and Mr William Croiſer, taught logic and philoſophy, Theſe 
lectures commenced at Whitſunday A. D. 1410, and were ten 
by crowds of ſtudents *, 

Henry Wardlaw, Biſhop of St Andrew's, a magnificent ind ge- 
nerous prelate, a great, and probably the chief promoter of this 
deſign of erecting an univerſity, encouraged by the ſucceſs of theſe 
previous lectures, granted a charter to the venerable doctors, ma- 
+ ſters, bachelors, and ſtudents, reſiding in his city of St Andrew's, 
and their ſucceſſors, confirming the univerſity there, which they 
had ſo laudably inſtituted and begun, conſtituting and decla- 
ring it to be an univerſity, for the ſtudy of divinity, law, me- 
« dicine, and the liberal arts, and taking it under his ſpecial pro- 
* tection.” In this charter the biſhop, for himſelf and his ſuc- 
ceſſors, granted to the members of his univerſity of St Andrew's, 
and their ſucceſſors, all the powers, privileges, and immunities, 


uſually granted to other univerſities, which are enumerated; and 


obliged the alderman, bailiffs, and other officers of his city of St 
Andrew's, when they entered on their offices, to take an oath be- 
fore the rector of the univerſity, not to invade or violate any of 
theſe privileges. In the ſame. charter, the prior and chapter of St 


Andrew's, with the archdeacons of St Andrew's and Lothian, give 


their conſent to the eſtabliſhment of the univerſity, and grant 
the ſame privileges to its members, in all their baronies and 
lands, This charter is dated at St Andrew's, 27th ae 
A. D. 14111. 

As no tranſaction of importance in thoſe times was cordaded 
without the approbation of the Pope, the above-mentioned char- 
ter, with-petitions for the confirmation of it from the Regent, in 
the name of the King, from the biſhop, prior, and chapter of St 
Andrew 8, were ſent to Pope Benedict XIII. one of the three con- 
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tending Popes, who then reſided in Aragon, and was acknow- 


ledged by that kingdom, and by Scotland. Benedict granted one 


bull, confirming the above charter, and all the privileges and im- 
munities therein given to the new univerſity, by the biſhop, prior, 
chapter, and archdeacons; and another, granting certain addi- 
tional privileges by his Holineſs, Both thoſe bulls are dated, at Pa- 
nifcole, (a ſtrong place in Aragon, where that Pope then kept his 
little court), September 3. A. D. 1412 *, When theſe Papal bulls 
were brought to St Andrew's, February 3. A. D. 1413, by Henry 
de Ogilby, A. M. they were received with great ceremony, and 
every poſſible demonſtration of joy f. 

The univerſity of St Andrew's ſoon became conſpicuous, and 
acquired conſiderable influence in the moſt important affairs both 
of church and ſtate. Scotland adhered longer to Benedict XIII. 
than any other nation; but after that Pope was depoſed by the 
council of Conſtance, and Martin V. choſen in his place, the 
council ſent the abbot of Pontiniac, a man of great-learning and 
eloquence, into Scatland, to prevail upon that church and king- 
dom to withdraw their obedience from Benedict, and acknowledge 
the Pope who had been choſen by the council. The Emperor Si- 
giſmond, at the ſame time, ſent letters to the Regent and the 


Three Eſtates, to the fame purpoſe. The Duke of Albany ſum- 


moned a parliament, and convocation of the clergy, to meet at 


Perth, 2d October A. D. 1417, to determine this important que- 


ſtion. The Regent was friendly to the cauſe of Benedict; and 


that Pope was not wanting to himſelf on this occaſion.” After the 
Abbot of Pontiniac had laid before the parliament, the Emperor's 
tetters, and the requeſt of the couneil of Conſtance, and enforced 
them in a long oration, Dr John Harding appeared, with letters 
from Benedict, which he prefented, together with a commiſſion 
to him to plead his cauſe. The letters contained the moſt flatter- 
ing praiſes of the Scots for their former ſteadineſs, and the moſt 


prefling 
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preſſing exhortations to perſevere i in their adherence to him as the 
only lawful Pope; and Dr Harding pleaded his cauſe with great 
ability and zeal, employing arguments which muſt have made a 
deep impreſſion on a ſuperſtitious high-ſpirited people, proud and 
jealous of their independence, But Dr John Elwood, the rector, 
and the other famous divines of the univerſity of St Andrew's, 
having taken the other fide of the queſtion, prevailed upon the 
parliament, by the ſtrength of their arguments, and the weight of 
their influence, to withdraw from the obedience of Benedict, and 
acknowledge Martin V. to be the lawful Pope. 

James I. that great lover of learning and learned men, Abend 
in the ſolitude of his priſon, at the eſtabliſhment of an univerſity 
in his dominions; and after his return home, he gave the mem- 
bers of it many marks of his favour and attention. He ſome- 
times honoured their public acts and diſputations with his pre- 
ſence; beſtowed eccleſiaſtical dignities and benefices on the moſt 
eminent profeſſors ; kept a liſt of the moſt promiſing ſcholars, in 
order to prefer them as opportunies offered; and granted them a 
charter, expreſlive of the warmeſt regard, and exempting them 
from all tolls, taxes, and ſervices, in all parts of the kingdom. 
This charter is dated, at Perth, 2oth March A. D. 1431 f. We 
are told by one of our ancient hiſtorians, that the new univerſity 
increaſed immenſely under the patronage of this excellent Prince; 
that it had thirteen doctors of divinity, eight doctors of laws, 
many other learned men, and a prodigious multitude of ſtu- 
dents 7 +0 7 

But though the univerſity of St Andrew's was thus. dnl 
eſtabliſhed, much reſpected, and well frequented, it was but ill 
accommodated and endowed. The ſtudents lived entirely at theis 
own expence; the regents or teachers had no fixed ſalaries; and 
the gratuities they received from their pupils were probably very 
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ſmall; and in this condition this univerſity continued about forty 
years, owing to the very unhappy and diſtreſsful circumſtances of 
the kingdom in thoſe times, 

At length that generous and public ſpirited * James Ken- 
nedy, Biſhop of St Andrew's, who ſucceeded Biſhop Wardlaw in 
that ſee, A. D. 1444, built a college in that city, for theology and 
the liberal arts; dedicated it to the honour of God, of our Sa- 
viour, and the Virgin Mary; and gave it the name of & Salva- 
tors college. Beſides defraying all the expence of the fabric, with 
its furniture, and of the utenſils and ornaments of the chapel, he 
endowed it with competent revenues for a principal, ſix fellows, 
and ſix poor ſcholars. It is difficult to diſcover the preciſe time 
when this college was built and endowed. The firſt foundation- 
charter was confirmed by Pope Nicolas V. who died 25th March 
A. D. 1455; before which time the college muſt have been found- 
ed. The ſecond foundation- charter, conſiderably different from 
the firſt, is dated, at the caſtle of St Andrew's, 5th April A. D. 
1458, and was confirmed, at Rome, by Pope Pius II. 13th Sep- 
tember in the ſame year. This charter is very long, containing 
all the ftatutes of the college, from which only a very brief ab- 
ſtract of the chief or moſt remarkable articles can be given. By 
this charter the principal was always to be a doctor in divinity, 
and rector of Quhilt, and was obliged to read a theological lecture 
once in every week, and to preach to the people four times a-year. 
The firſt of the fellows was to be a licentiate in divinity, and 
rector of the pariſh-church of Kembach, and to read theological 


lectures thrice a-week, and preach to the people fix times a-year, - 


The ſecond of the fellows was to be a bachelor in divinity, rector 
of Duninnach, and to read a theological lecture every lawful day. 
The rectories annexed to theſe three offices conſtituted their en- 
dowments. The other four fellows were to be maſters of arts, 
and in prieſts orders; and two of them were to be choſen an- 
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nually, by the principal, the licentiate, and the bachelor, th read 
lectures in logics, phyſics, philoſophy, or metaphyſics, according 
to the manner preſcribed by the general ſtatutes of the univerſity, 
for which they were to receive ſmall annual ſtipends. All the 
members, with neceſſary ſervants and attendants, were to be pro- 
vided with meat, drink, and lodging in the college; and funds 
were ſettled for that purpoſe. Others who reſided in it at their own 
expence, were to conform to all its regulations, This charter con- 
tains a great variety of rules, concerning the ſucceſſion or election 


to offices, the times of vacation and refidence,—the performance 


of divine ſervice in the chapel,—viſitation by the rector of the 
univerſity,—the authority of the principal, &c. &c. Though this 
good biſhop is ſaid to have been a great reformer of the manners 
of the clergy, he doth not ſeem to have expected or exacted any 
very extraordinary degrees of purity and ſtrictneſs from the mem- 
bers of his college, as appears from the following ſtatute. ** We 
© ordain further, That all the members of the ſaid college live 
* decently, as becomes eccleſiaſtics; that they do not keep con- 
* cubines publicly; that they be not common night-walkers or 
* robbers, or habitually guilty of other notorious crimes ; and if 
any one of them is ſo, (which God forbid), let him be correct- 
* ed by his ſuperior; and if he proves incorrigible, let him be 
** deprived by the ſame ſuperior, and . ſubſtituted * his 

* 

As the dioceſe of Glaſgow was next to that of. St Andrew s in 
rank and revenues, the biſhops of the one often emulated thoſe 
of the other. William Turnbull, Biſhop of Glaſgow, ſeeing an 
univerſity eſtabliſhed at St Andrew's, and being a friend to learn- 
ing, reſolved to procure the eſtabliſhment of another at his Epiſ- 
copal ſeat, With this view, he prevailed upon King James II. to 
apply to the Pope for erecting one in that city; repreſenting, that 
it would be of great uſe, not only to his own ſubjects, but alſo to 
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the people of ſome neighbouring countries; and that the place was 
very fit for ſuch a ſeminary of learning, on account of the ſalu- 
brity of the air, and of its abounding with all the neceſſaries of 
life. In compliance with this application, Pope Nicolas V. moved 
by the accounts he had received of the pleaſantneſs of the place, 
the convenientneſs of its ſituation, and the number of learned 
men reſiding in it, granted a bull, dated at Rome, 26th De- 
cember A. D. 1450, eſtabliſhing an univerſity, or general ſtudy in 
all lawful faculties, in the city of Glaſgow, with all the powers, 
honours, and immunities, of his own univerſity of Bononia; and 
that the degrees and honours conferred by it ſhould be ſuſtained 
by every other univerſity, By the ſame bull, the Pope conſtituted 
William Biſhop of Glaſgow, and his ſucceſſors, perpetual chancel- 
lors of this univerſity, with all the Rene enjoyed by the chan- 
cellors of other univerſities *, 

When this bull was brought to Glaſgow, a congregation of thoſe 
who were to be the firſt members was held, in the chapter-houſe 
of the Dominican friars; and at that meeting the univerſity was 
formed. About forty gentlemen, moſtly eccleſiaſtics, were incor- 
porated, or matriculated, and took an oath to keep the ſecrets, 
maintain the privileges, and obey the laws of the univerfity, At 
their matriculation, each perſon paid, or engaged to pay, a ſum of 
money, for the ſupport of the inſtitution ; but whether that ſum 
was fixed, and a condition of their admiſſion, or was uncertain 
and voluntary, I have not diſcovered, The firſt lecture in this 
univerſity was read in the chapter-houſe of the Dominicans, 29th 
April A. D. 1451, by Dr David Cadzow, the firſt rector, on the 
third book of the ſentences, De vita et honeftate clericorum; and Dr 
John Lennox read, the ſame day, in the ſame place, on the Rubric 
of the Civil law f. Dr Andrew De Garlies, Doctor of Medicine, 
was admitted a member four days after this, and was probably 
the firſt profeſſor of that ſcience in this univerſity, 
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In the ſame year in which the univerſity of Glaſgow was thus 
eſtabliſned, the College or Faculty of Arts was alſo formed. Dr 
William Elphingſton was choſen the firſt dean of that faculty; 
and the Regents immediately began their lectures in logics, 
phyſics, and philoſophy. The college was governed by a princi- 
pal or chief regent, who was ſubject to the authority of the rector 
of the univerſity. Dr Duncan Bunch was the firſt principal “. 
The ancient records of the college were kept in a book diſtin 
from thoſe of the univerſity, 

The univerſity and college of Glaſgow being thus Tet TIP 


formed, King James II. by his letters-patent under the great ſeal, - 


dated, at Stirling, 2oth April, A. D. 1453, took under his ſpe- 
cial patronage and protection, the rector, dean of faculty, proc- 
tors of nations, regents, maſters, and ſcholars, and their ſucceſſ- 


ors; and exempted them, together with their beadles, writers, ſta- 


tioners, and parchment-makers, from all taxes, tolls, ws, 


wardings, &c. within his kingdom f. 
William Turnbull, Biſhop' of Glaſgow, who had been the chief 


promoter of this inſtitution, granted a charter, dated at his city 
of Glaſgow, 1ſt December, A. D. 1453, containing a variety of 
powers and privileges conferred by him on the rector and univer- 
fity. Particularly, he granted to the rector of his univerſity of 
Glaſgow, and his ſucceſſors, juriſdiction and cogniſance in all 
civil and pecuniary cauſes of ſmaller moment within the univer- 


fity ; reſerving thoſe of greater importance to his own determina- 


tion as Lord of the Regality. He alſo granted to the rector the 
trial and cogniſance of all quarrels and diſputes between the mem- 
bers of the univerſity and the inhabitants of the city and regality 
of Glaſgow; reſerving to the latter the privilege of appealing from 
the deciſions of the rector to the Biſhop or his official. All bene- 
feed clergymen within the dioceſe of Glaſgow, who were mem- 
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bers of the univerſity, either as regents or ſtudents, were by this 
charter exempred from the obligation of reſiding in their pariſhes, 
but were obliged to keep curates. The Biſhop alſo granted an 
exemption from all tolls, exactions, and ſervices impoſed by the 
city, to all the members of the univerſity, including the beadles, 
ſhield-bearers, familiars, ſervants, writers, ſtationers, parchment- 
makers, with their wives, children, and ſervants; and obliged 
the magiſtrates of his city of Glaſgow, when they entered on their 
offices, to take an oath before the chancellor of the dioceſe, to pro- 
re the univerſity in all its privileges. In a word, William Biſhop 
of Glaſgow granted the ſame privileges, almoſt in the ſame 
words, to his'univerfity of Glaſgow, that Henry Biſhop of St An- 
drew's had before granted to his univerſity of St Andrew's; and 
both theſe prelates uſed the ſtyle-of independent ſovereigns, pre- 
fcribing laws and granting privileges to their ſubjects *. 

But though the powers, privileges, and immunities of this new 
univerſity and college were ſufficiently ample, their endowments 
and revenues were very ſmall. For ſome time they ſeem to have 
had no poſſeſſions or fixed revenues, but to have depended entirely 
on occaſionat donations, and the fees paid by the ſtudents. They 
could the more eafily ſubſiſt in this manner, that the rector, the 
principal regent, the other regents, and even many of the ſtu- 
dents, were beneficed clergymen or monks. It appears alſo, 
from the moſt ancient matriculation- rolls, that the reſt of the ſtu- 
dents were, for the moſt part, young noblemen or gentlemen; few 
perſons of inferior rank having either the ambition or ability to 
give their ſons an uni verſity- education f. Biſhop Turnbull, it is 
ſaid, intended to have endowed his favourite univerſity, which he 
confidered as his child, with certain rents and tenements; but he 
went to Rome, and died there, in the prime of life, only about 
nine months after he had granted the above charter, without ha- 
ving executed his intention. 
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The college of Glaſgow received its firſt valuable benefaction, Lord Hamit 


which gave it a ſolid foundation and eſtabliſhment, from the benefatigr. 
noble family of Hamilton, who ſeem to have the beſt title to the 
honour of being its founders. James Lord Hamilton, and his 
Lady, Euphemia Counteſs of Douglas, by a deed or charter, da- 
ted, at Glaſgow, 6th January, A.D. 1459, granted to their belo- 
ved Duncan Bunch, principal regent, to the other regents, and 
to the ſtudents in the college, or faculty of arts, in the univerſity + 
of Glaſgow, and their ſucceſſors, a tenement on the eaſt fide of 
that ſtreet in Glaſgow, which leads from the Cathedral to the 
Markert-crofs, for their accommodation, with four acres of ground 
adjacent, The principal regent, with the other regents and ſtu- 
dents, accordingly tpok up their refidence in that tenement, (on 
the fite of which the preſent college is built), and lived in a col- 
legiate manner, In this charter, the Lord and Lady Hamilton 
frequently call themſelves. the founders of the college of Glaſ- 
gow; and in return for this valuable benefaction, they oblige the 
members of their college to perform a variety of religious rites, 
for the benefit of the ſouls of their founders. In particular, they 
oblige them, every day after dinner and ſupper, to ſtand up and 
pray, for the good ſtate of the univerſal church, of the King and 
Queen of Scotland, and of the ſouls of Lord and Lady Hamilton, 
their founders. Beſides this, they oblige all the members of their 
college who were prieſts, to ſay a great number of maſles every 
year, for the ſouls of their founders, and for the ſouls of all thoſe 
from whom the Lord Hamilton had taken any thing, and had 
never made any return *. This was a very common method of 
compenſating injuries in - thoſe ſuperſtitious times; and to this 
many churches and monafteries, as well as colleges, owed their 
exiſtence, yh 
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Hiſtory of the Arts in Great Britain, prog the ac- 
ceſſion of Henry IV. A. D. 1399, to the acceſ- 
fion of Henry VII. A, D. 1485: 


H E frequent aa in which the people of Britain were 
engaged in this period, were as unfriendly to the improve- 


ment of the arts as to the adyancement of learning. The 


art of war, indeed, was cultivated with the greateſt ardour, and 
many improvements were made in the ſcience of ſhedding human 


blood ; while ſome of the moſt neceſſary and uſeful arts were al- 
lowed to languiſh and decline. But it is Proper, and may be both 


uſeful and amuſing, to take a more attentive view, firſt of the ne- 
ceſſary, and then of the pleaſing arts, in this OT 


SEC- 
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Hiſtory of the Neceſſary Arts in Britain, from A. D. 1399 to A. D. 


1485. 


GRICULTURE, the moſt neceſſary and uſeful of all arts, 
could not flouriſh or be much improved, when thoſe who 
cultivated the ſoil were little better than ſlaves, and laboured not 
ſo much for themſelves, as for their haughty maſters, who, in 

general, treated them with little kindneſs, and leſs reſpet. 
Theſe unhappy ruſtics were not even permitted to purſue their 
humble toils in peace, but were liable every moment to be called 
from the plough into the field of battle, by a royal proclamation, 
or by the mandates of their own arbitrary Lords. Such multi- 
tudes of this moſt uſeful order of men actually fell in battle, or 
were deſtroyed by the accidents and fatigues of war, that hands 
were wanting to carry on the neceſſary operations of huſbandry, 
This occaſioned loud complaints of the ſcarcity of labourers, and 
of the high. price of labour. Many laws were made to reduce 
and fix the price of labour, to compel men to become labourers, 
and to reſtrain them from following other occupations *. In one 
of theſe ſtatutes it is ſaid, that noblemen and others were greatly 
diſtreſſed for want of labourers and ſervants in huſbandry ; and 
therefore it was enacted, © That whoever. had been employed at 
« the plough, or cart, or any other huſbandry-work, till he was. 
twelve years of age, ſhould be compelled to continue in that 
„employment during life.“ It was further enacted, That none 
* who had not lands or rents of the value of Teng ſhillings a- 


® See Statntes, th Hen. IV. ch. 17. 2d Hen. V. ch. 4.; 0 Hen. V. ch. 4-; 2d 
Hen. VI. ch. 14.; 23d Hen. VI. ch. 12. 


* year, 
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« year, (equivalent to ten pounds at ** ſhould be EE 
“to put any of their ſons apprentices to any other trade, but 
« ſhould bring them all up to huſbandry,” Theſe. hard laws, 
which infringed ſo much on natural liberty, were enforced by very 
ſevere penalties : A proof that the evil they were intended to re- 
medy was very ſenſibly felt. 

But theſe and ſeveral other laws, limiting. the price of labour, 


ſeem to have had little or no effect. The ſcarcity of labourers. 


{till continued, and with the increaſing ravages of war increaſed, 
and at laſt produced a memorable revolution in the ſtate of agri- 
culture, which made a mighty noiſe for many years. The pre- 
lates, barons, and other great proprietors of land, kept extenſive 
tracts of them around their caſtles, which were called their de- 
meſne lands, in their own immediate poſſeſſion, and cultivated 
them by their villains, and by hired ſervants, under the direction 


of their belieffs. But theſe great landholdefs having often led 


their followers into the fields of war, their numbers were gra- 
dually diminiſhed, and hired ſervants could not be procured on 
reaſonable terms. This obliged the prelates, Lords, and gentle- 
men, to incloſe the lands. around their caſtles, and to convert them 
into paſture-grounds. This practice of incloſing became very ge- 
neral in England about the middle of this period, and occafioned 
prodigious clamours from thoſe who miſtook the effect of depopu- 
lation for its cauſe. For when we confider, that the importance, 
honour, and ſecurity of the nobles, knights, and gentlemen of 
thoſe times, depended more upon the number of 'theic followers, 
than on the greatneſs of their eſtates, we cannot ſuppoſe it poſ- 
ſible, that the generality of them, nearly about the ſame time, 
would have agreed to expel their faithful followers from their de- 


meſne lands, in order to cover them with defenceleſs flocks and 
herds, if they had not been compelled to do it by ſome very ge- 
neral and powerful cauſe. We learn from the beſt nn the 


® Statutes, 9th Hen. IV. h. 
reftinhday 
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villages, robbers, tyrants, baſiliſks, enemies to God and man; 


whor was carried thither on the back of a devil, with whom he 


converting them into paſtures, was at length carried too far; and 
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teſtimony of many acts of parliament, that the depopulation of the 
country, and the difficulty of procuring labourers, was the real 
cauſe of this remarkable revolution. 

John Rouſe of Warwick was a moſt violent declaimer againſt 
the nobility and gentry who incloſed their lands; and a conſi- 
derable part of his Hiſtory of England conſiſts of the moſt bitter 
invectives againſt them; calling them depopulators, deſtroyers of 


and aſſuring them, that they would all go to the devil when they 
died“. This zealous enemy to incloſures tells us, that he pre- 
ſented a petition againſt them to the parliament that met at Co- 
ventry A. D. 1459, which was totally diſregarded; and that ſeve- 
ral petitions to ſucceeding parliaments had been equally unſuc- 
ceſsful f. But though John Rouſe was a contemporary writer, 
no great regard is due to his opinions, as he was evidently a ſu- 
perficial obſerver, and a weak credulous man. In his declama- 
tions againſt thoſe hated depopulators, he informs us, that one of 
that character had actually been ſeen in hell, by à certain prieſt 


was familiar; that the prieſt was a little averſe at firſt to truſt 
himſelf on the back of his infernal friend, till the devil gave him 
his word of honour, that he would bring him back in ſafety; 
which he faithfully performed 7. ty 

But though this alteration in roo was introduced at firſt 
by the ſcarcity of labourers, and the high price of labour, it can- 
not be denied, that the humour of inclofing arable lands, and 


early in the ſucceeding period, we ſhall find that parliament inter- 
poſed to ſtop its progreſs |. 
- The frequent dearths which happened in this period, is another 
evidence of the imperfect ſtate of agriculture. In the preſent age, 


„J. Roſfi Hit, Ang. p. 30.44. p. 88.—96. p. 114137. + wid. p. 120, 
3 Ibid. p. 94. Statutes, 4th Hen. VII. ch. 16. 19. 1 9 
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when grain is double its ordinary price, it is accounted a great 
dearth, and is very ſeverely felt by the great body of the people, 
But in thoſe times grain was frequently triple or quadruple its 
- uſual price, which muſt have produced a grievous famine*, The 
moſt common price of a quarter of wheat in this period ſeems to 
have been about 4 8. or 48. bd. at the rate of 4os. or 45s. of our 
money at preſent, But we are informed by a contemporary hiſto- 
rian, that in A. D. 1437 and 1438, the price of a quarter of whear 
in many places was no leſs than L. 1: 6: 8, (equivalent to 
I. 13:6: 8 at preſent); and the price of all other kinds of grain 
in the ſame proportion to their ordinary prices f. In this extre- 
mity, the common people endeavoured to preſerve their wretched 
lives, by drying the roots of herbs, RL chem into 2 
kind of bread 1. 

It muſt be confeſſed, that in the courſe of this 3 of 
all kinds was ſometimes exceedingly cheap. Wheat was ſold, 
A. D. 1455, in ſome places, at 1s. the quarter |. But this was 


not ſo much owing to any improvements in huſbandry, as to an 


extraordinary importation of corn from the continent, in order to 
procure a ſupply of Engliſh wool. This exceſſive importation, 
which threatened the ruin of the Engliſh farmers, excited the moſt 
violent complaints, and gave occaſion to a corn-law, A. D. 1463. 
By that law it was enacted, that no grain of any kind ſhould be 
imported, when wheat was below 6s. 8d. rye under 45s, and 


barley under 3 s. per quarter; which were high prices, and called 


for a ſupply from abroad **, _ 1 r 

But the great decreaſe in the value of land is che ſtrongeſt proof 
of the decline of agriculture in this period. There are ſome ex- 
amples of land ſold at twenty- five years purchaſe in the reign of 
Edward III. which, it is probable, was not much above the com- 


6 See Chronicon. precioſum, p. 98.— 114. I Hiſt, Croyland. p. 518. | 
2 Ibid, | Stow, p. 398. *» Statutes, 3d Edw. IV. ch. 2. 
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mon price *, But there is the fulleſt evidence that land had 
fallen in its value to ten years purchaſe, in the reign of Ed- 
ward IV, For that Prince promiſed, by proclamation, a reward 
of L. 1000 in money, or an eſtate of L. 100 a-year, to any who 
ſhould apprehend the Duke of Clarence, or the Farl of Warwick +, 
It is even probable that land was ſometimes ſold confiderably 
tower, Sir John Forteſcue, advifing Edward IV. to reward his 
ſervants with money, rather than with land; ſays, © It is fuppo- 
* ſed, that to ſum of them is givyn L. roo worth land yerely, 

that would have hold him content with L. 200 in money, if 
* thay might have had it in hand .“ So deplorable are the ef- 
fects of long and frequent wars, eſpecially of * a in a 
country not overſtocked with inhabitants. 1 

If agriculture declined in England in this period, it declined 
ſtill more in Scotland, as that unhappy country had ſuffered more 
in proportion to its population and wealth, by long and ruinous 
wars. The low ſtate of its agriculture in chis period is evident from 
the laws that were made for its improvement. By one of cheſe 
laws, A. P. 1424, it is enacted, That ilk man of ſimple eſtate, 
that ſould be of reſſoun labourers, have. owther half an ox in 

the pleuh, or elſe delve ilk day vii fute of length, and vi 
on bread ||.” Another law, A. D. 1457, is thus expreſſed : 
Anent the ſawing of quheit, peis, and beinis, it is ſene ſpeid- 
full, that ilk man crend with a pleug of viii oxen, ſhall ſaw at 
« the leaſt ilk yeir, ane firlot of quheit, half an firlot of peis, and 


** forty beins, under the pane of xs. to the barrone of that land 


that he dwells in.— And giff the barrone ſaws not the ſaid corn 
in his domainis, he ſall pay to the King x ſh. **,” How dif- 
ferent from this is the Preſent {tate of 1 UTFIOeans in North 
Britain ? | 


* Godwin, de Preſulibus Ang]. p. 116. f Rym, Fad, tom. 11+ p. 654. 


Forteſcue on. abſolute and limited n p. 85. Black Acts, fol: 7. 
% 1bid. f. 44. 
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Orchards and gardens were cultivated in this as well as in for- 
mer periods; but if any great improvements were now made in 
that branch of agriculture, by the introduction of new fruits, 
plants, herbs, or flowers, they have eſcaped my reſcarches. The 


following verſes of King James I. of Scotland contain a deſcrip- 
tion of the e garden at ee as it Ee gn about 41 D. 


_ 1 


41 «+ f5* 


Novy was there maid faſt @by the Touris wall 
A gardyn faire, and in the corneris ſet, SIR 


Ane herbere grene, with wandis long Nn ſmall 4 
Railit about; and ſo with treis ſet 2 1 
Was all the place, and hawthorn. hegis 1 | tt 
That lyf * was non walkyng there forb e 

EIT, That myght nn _— M 4 wy 4 tir u N 


in r 49! £1 ©LSTION 1M 

* * 85/thick'the beuis A db beste grene, r 2118 82 

-* Beſchader all the allyes that there were, FRE ai. 
And middis every herbere might be: ſene | | 


The ſcharp grene ſuete junipere,* {0 bole 
Growing ſo fair with branchis here and there, 1200 Viet 
| That as it ſemyt to a lyf without, 


The bewis pred the herbere all abou +. r; e - 
en? 9d by | 
That excellent ws moſt been e Wines; James I. whats was 
not a mere ſcholar, but poſſeſſed no little ſłill in many of the uſeful 
as well as elegant arts, laboured with great ardour to inſpire his 


ſubjects with the love, and to inſtruct them in the practice, of theſe 


arts, and, amongſt others, of the art of gardening. At . his leiſure 
* hours, (ſays a contemporary hiſtorian, who was well acquainted 


* with him), he not only indulged himſelf in mukic, | in reading and 


. Lyf, living perſon. + Poetical Remains of James I. 
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* writing, in drawing and painting, but when the circumſtances 
Hof time and place, and the taſte and manners of thoſe about 
* him, made it proper, he would ſometimes inſtruct them in the 
arts of cultivating kitchen and pleaſure gardens, and of plant- 
ing and ingrafting different kinds of fruit- trees. That illu- 
ſtious Prince, Henry V. though, for political reaſons, he kept the 
unfortunate James a priſoner during his whole reign, and would 
probably never have conſented to his enlargement, could not 
help admiring his virtues and accompliſhments, and acknow- 
ledging, that the ſubjects would be happy who were governed by 
fuch a prince T. 
Though greater attention was * to 85 breeding and feed- 
ing of ſheep and cattle in this than in any former period, the ſow- 
ing of graſſes and the manuring of paſtures were quite unknown. 
Salt is at all times an important article, and was of ſtill. greater 
importance in thoſe times, when ſalted meats were ſo much 
uſed; and yet the art of making it was very imperfectly under- 
ſtood in England. Henry VI. being informed, that a. new and 
better method of making ſalt had been invented. in the Low 
Countries, he invited John.de-Sheidame, a gentleman. of Zealand, 
with fixty perſons in his company, to come into England, to in- 


them protection and encouragement . 

It would be improper, on many accounts, to encumber the 
pages of a general hiſtory, with tedious minute details of every 
trivial tranſitory change in the neceſſary or pleaſing ad which 
had little or no effect on the appearance of the country, or the 
ſtate of its inhabitants. This was never promiſed or intended in 
this work; in which it is only deſigned to introduce, in their 
proper times, ſuch uſeful inventions and important improvements 
in the arts, as were productive of real and permanent advantages. 
It is not neceſſary, therefore, in this place to give a detailed de- 


Sa Scoticron. lib. 16. c. 20. f Ibid. 1 Rym. Fœd. tom. 8. p. 76 t. 3 
R ſcription 
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ſcription of the ſtate of architecture, as that was very nearly the 
fame in this as in the preceding period, 

Though great guns were now uſed both in the attack and de- 
fence of places, no alterations were yet made in conſtructing and 
fortifying ſuch places. The prodigious thickneſs and ſolidity of 
the walls of the Anglo-Norman caſtles, made any alteration to- 
appear unneceſſary, as they ſeemed to be ſufficiently ſtrong to re- 
fiſt any force with which they could be aſſaulted. The truth is, 
that the people of England, in this period, were much more em- 


ployed in beating down than in building. Many large, ſtrong,. 


and magnificent caſtles were demoliſhed. or diſmantled during. 


thoſe deſolating civil wars between the houſes: of York and Lan- 


caſter, but very few were built, For at the ſame time that theſe 
caſtles were deſtroyed, their noble proprietors, who might have- 
rebuilt them, were either killed or ruined, So many of the arti» 


ficers alſo employed in building, fell in theſe and other wars, 


that they became exceedingly ſcarce, and the price of their labour 
very high; and all the laws to made remedy this evil proved ineffec- 
tual . Scotland was in the ſame fituation in this reſpect. Ma- 


ſons and carpenters were ſo few, that they undertook more works. 


than they could execute; the trouble and expence of building 
were ſo great, that it became neceſſary to make laws to compel. 
men of fortune to build f. 

The taſte for founding and building monaſteries and . 
did not prevail ſo much in this as it had done in ſome preceding 
periods. This was partly owing to the unhappy ſtate of the 


country; and partly to the doubts which had been raiſed in the 


minds of many perſons of all ranks, by Wickliffe and his fol- 
lowers, concerning the merit of thoſe pious but expenſive works. 
It cannot be denied, however, that the ſtyle of ſacred architec- 


ture, commonly called the Gothic, continued to be gradually! im- 


® See Statutes, ach Hen. IV. e. 100 2d Hen. V. c. 4. an. 4. c. 4; 6th Hen. VI. c. 3. 
an. 8. c. 8. an. 23. c. 12. + Black. Acts, James I; c. 89. 90. 92. | 
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proved, and in the courſe of this period was brought to the high- 
eſt perfection. Of this moſt lofty, bold, and perfect ſtyle of 
Gothic architecture, ſeveral ſpecimens remain entire; and as 
theſe ſtructures were much admired in the age in which they were 


| erected, they are ſtill beheld with pleaſure, not without ſurpriſe, 


Of this kind are—the divinity ſchool at Oxford—the Chapel of 
King's College at Cambridge che collegiate church of Fotherin- 
gay the Chapel of St George at Windſor, and ſeveral | . other 
churches in England *. Specimens of this kind are alſo to be 


found in Scotland, as the College church in Edinburgh—that 
| chapel which is now the veſtry to the Old church in the ſame 


city the palace- church in Linlithgow—the Eaſt church in al 
ling, &c. which were all built in this period. 1 2 

To prevent the neceſſity of a minute deſcription of the pecu- 
liarities of this ſtyle of architecture, it may be proper to lay before 
the reader the plan of King's- College chapel in Cambridge, (the 
mot admired edifice of this kind), extracted from the laſt will 
of its royal founder, Henry VI. by one of our hiſtorians... * The 
* words of the will are theſe As touching the dimenſions of 
the church of my faid college, of our Lady and St Nicholas 
“at Cambridge, I have deviſed and appointed, that the ſame 
church ſhall contame in length 288 foot of aflize, without any 
« jles, and all of the wideneſs of forty foot. And the length of 
the ſame church, from the weſt end, unto the altars at the Quire 
„door, ſhall cad hd foot, and from the provoſt's ſtall unto 
the ſteps called Gradus Chori, go foot, for 36 ſtalls on either 
« {ide of the ſame Quire, anſwering to 70 fellows, and 10 prieſts 
« conduits, which muſt be De prima forma. And from the ſaid 
« ſtalls to the caſt end of the church, 22 foot of aſſize. Alſo a 
« Reredoſſe bearing the Roodloft, departing the Quire and the 
body of the church, containing in length 40 foot, and in 
„ breadth 14 foot. The walls of the ſame church to be in "_ 


» Waxtou's Obſervations on the Fairy Queen, vol, 2. p. 182. &c. * 
go 
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& go foot, embattled, eauked; and chere-rooffed, cuflciently 
© butteraced, and every butterace fined with finials. And in the 
© eaſt end of the ſame'chureh ſhall be a window of nine days, 
© and: betwixr every butterace a window of five days. And be- 
© twixt every of the ſame butteraces in the body of the church, 

© on both ſides of the {zme church, a cloſet, with an altar therein, 

containing in length 20 foot, and in breadth 10 foot, vawlted and 
* finiſhed under the ſoyle of the iſle windows. And the payement 


& of the church to be enhanced four foot above the ground with- 


out; and the pavement of the Quire one foot and a half above 
the pavement of the church “.“ This light, lofty, and beauti- 
ful ſtructure was founded A. D. 1441, and conſecrated A. D 144.3, 


though it was not finiſhed till ſome n after; and i is Rill i in ex- 


cellent preſervation. | 

If many churches and cafiles' were eſtroyed by the aclolaring 
wars: of this period, a'much greater number of villages and pri- 
vate dwellings were demoliſhed or deſerted. John Rouſe of War- 
wick names no fewer than ſixty villages, within twelve miles of 
that city, ſome of them formerly large and populous, with 


churches and manor-houſes, that were deſtroyed. and abandon- 


ed F. In ſuch circumſtances, no improvements could be made 


in civil arehitecture that merit inveſtigation, ' Tt is: ſufficient to. 
obſerve in general, that the common people were but indifferently 


lodged ; and that ws manſions of the great were more Ine 
than comfortable. 
The arts of mining, of refining and 3 metals, ſo uſeful 


in themſelves, and ſo neceſſary. to all the other arts, were greatly 


improved in England in the fourteenth century, as appears from 
that brief delineation of them in the fifth chapter of the fourth 
book of this work, to which the reader is referred f. We have 
no reaſon to — that * of the Wan arts declined, but ra- 


| 
. 


. Stow's Annals, p. 300. ths + * Roli Hi. Ang. p. 122. 
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ther that they were improved and multiplied in our preſent pe- 
riod. The efforts of ingenious men to diſcover an univerſal me- 
dicine; and a method of refining the baſer metals into gold and 
filver, were more ſtrenuous and more encouraged in this than in 
any preceding period; and though theſe efforts did not ſucceed 
to their wiſh, they improved their knowledge of the nature of 
metals, and of the arts of working them. Thoſe wars which were 
hurtful to other arts and artiſts, were favourable to thoſe employed 
in fabricating defenſive armour, and offenſive arms, with which 
every man, both in England and Scotland, was 2 by law to 
be furniſhed. 

Though tin and lead had long been ſtaple commodities of Eng- 
land, and valuable articles of export, the Engliſh miners were not 
believed to be ſo ſkilful in their profeſſion as thoſe of Germany. 
Henry VI. therefore, having failed in all his attempts to procure 
the precious metals by alchimy, brought over, A. D. 1452, Mi- 
chael Goſſeleyn, George Hartryke, Matthew Laweſton, three fa- 


mous miners, with thirty other miners, from Bohemia, Auſtria, 


and Hungary, to ſuperintend and work the royal mines, and in- 
ſtruct his ſubjects in their art . Of the ſucceſs of this project we 


have no account. 


As gold and ſilver were very ſcarce in England in this period, 
the art of gilding a great variety of goods made of baſer metals, 
to give them the appearance of plate, was much practiſed; and 
ſome of theſe gilders had ſo much art, and fo little honeſty, as to 
ſell their gilded wares at the price of real plate. To puniſh ſuch 
as ſhould be guilty of this groſs impoſition, and alſo to prevent the 


uſe, or rather the waſte, of too much gold and filver in gilding, it 


was enacted by parliament, A. D. 1403, © That no artificer, nor 
other man, whatſoever he be, from henceforth ſhall gilt nor 
* filver any locks, rings, beads, candleſticks, harneſs of girdles, 
* chalices, hilts nor pomels of ſwords, powder-boxes, nor covers 


ol d. tom. 11. ä N 
ym. Fœd. tom. 1 1. p. 317 «for 
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for cups, made of copper or latten, upon pain to forfeit 1 the 
« King Cs. at every time that he ſhall be found guilty, and to 
make ſatisfaction to the party grieved for his damages; but that 
&* (chalices excepted) the ſaid artificers may work, or cauſe to be 
*« wrought, ornaments for the church of copper and latten, and 
e the ſame gilt or ſilver; ſo that always in the foot, or in ſome 
© other part of every ſuch ornament ſo to. be made, the copper 
& and the latten ſhall be plain, to the intent that a man may ſee 
« whereof the thing is made, for to eſchew the deceit aforeſaid *,” 
By a ſubſequent law, gilders were ſtill further limited ; and em- 
broiderers having been guilty of fimilar frauds, were ſubjected to 


| „ TY 
Si 


ſimilar penalties f. | 
It hath been juſtly obſerved, that as arts are Ape bed labour 
is gradually more and · more divided; and that this diviſion of la- 


bour contributes to their further improvement f. The manufac- 


turers of metals in England were now divided into many branches, 
and many articles of hard- ware were manufactured by them, that 
had formerly been imported. In conſequence of petitions to the 
laſt parliament of this period, from the pinners, cutlers, blade- 
ſmiths, blackſmiths, ſpurriers, gold-beaters, founders, card-ma- 
kers, wiremongers, copperſmiths, of London and other. cities, 
towns, boroughs, and villages, an act was made, prohibiting the 
importation” of all the following articles Harneſs for girdles, 
pins, knives, hangers, tailors-ſhears, ſyſors, andirons, tongs, 


fire-forks, gridirons, ſtock-locks, keys, hinges, and garnets, 


ſpurs, beaten gold or beaten filver wrought in papers for | paint- 
ers, horſe-harneſs, bits, ſtirrups, buckles, chains, latten nails 
with iron ſhanks, turnels, ſtanding candleſticks, hanging candle- 
ſticks, holy-water ſtops, chaffing diſhes, hanging lavers, curtain- 
rings, cards for wool, (except Roan cards), claſps for 1480 


8 1 5th Hen. IV. ch. 13. + Ibid. 8th Hen. V. ch. 3.; 2d Hen. VI ch, 8 
+ See Dr Smith's excellent work on the Wealth of Nations, vol. 1. 4 
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buckles for ſhoes, broaches, bells, (except hawks-bells), tin and 
leaden ſpoons, wire of latten and iron, iron candleſticks, grates, 
or any other articles manufactured by the petitioners “. This is 
a ſufficient proof, to which others might be added, that the me- 
tallic arts were improved, multiplied, and diffuſed, in the courſe 
of this period; though they were ſtill but in their infancy, in com- 
pariſon to the magnitude, multiplicity, and perfection, at which 
they have ſince arrived, 

The great importance of the ducking arts, particularly of the 
woollen manufacture, was now ſo well underſtood in England, 
that the calamities and confuſions of war only retarded, but could 
not prevent, the progreſs and improvement of thoſe arts, and of 
that manufacture. The Engliſh had at length diſcovered and re- 
garded theſe two obvious truths : — That it was better to many- 
facture their own clothing of their own wool at home, than to 


pay foreigners abroad for doing it;—and that wool made into 
cloth was a more valuable article of export, than in the fleece. 


Kings and parliaments, in the preceding period, endeavoured to 
induce and compel the people to act upon thefe maxims, by ma- 
king ſevere laws againſt the exportation of wool, and the impor- 
tation of cloth f. By the operation of theſe laws, and other con- 
curring cauſes, the number and {kill of the people employed in 
the woollen manufacture gradually increaſed; and at the begin- 
ning of this period, that moſt valuable manufacture, which hath 
contributed fo much to the profperity and wealth of England, was 


widely diffuſed, and firmly eſtabliſhed 7. 


Though the Kings, Lords, and Commons of England, in this 
period, were too much engaged in war, they did not neglect an 
object of ſo great importance as the woollen manufacture. On 
the contrary, no fewer than twelve acts of parliament were made 


in the ſhort and turbulent reign of Henry IV. for the — 


* Statutes, iſt Richard III. * 12. in See vol. 4 p. 498. 


} Anderſon's Hiſt. Com. vol. 1. P- 229. 
and 
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and encouragement of that manufacture; for preventing the ex- 
portation of wool, and importation of cloth; and for guarding 
againſt frauds in the fabrication of it at home . Henry V. was 
too much engaged in projects of ambition and conqueſt to pay pro- 
per attention to manufactures; but in the ſucceeding reigus, a 
great number of ſtatutes were made for the improvement of the 
cloathing arts f. From theſe ſtatutes, which afford the beſt hiſto- 
rical evidence, it plainly appears, that the woollen manufacture 
had now ſpread from one end of England to the other, and pro- 
duced, not only ſufficient quantities of cloths of various kinds 
for home-conſampr, but alſo great quantities for exportation. 
The arts of ſpinning, throwing, and weaving ſilk, were brought Silk, 
into England in this period, and practiſed by a company of wo- 
men in London, called Si/k-women, Upon a petition of this fe- 
male company to parliament, A. D. 1455, repreſenting, that the 
Lombards and other Italians imported ſuch quantities of filk 
thread, ribbons, corſes, &c. that they were in danger of being 
reduced to great poverty, an act was made for prohibiring the im- 
portation of any of the articles manufaQured by theſe filk-wo- 
men 4. Theſe articles conſiſted only of laces, ribbons, and ſuch 
narrow fabrics, in no great quantities, From ſuch ſmall begin- 
nings did the preſent great filk manufacture of England derive its 
origin, Towards the end of this period; about A. D. 1480, men 
began to engage in the ſilk manufacture, which, before thas _ 
had been wholly performed by women |. 
As the deſtructive art of war was much ſtudied and praiſed, Art of wars 
it was alſo much improved, in this period; and various changes 
were introduced in the manner of raifing, forming, and paying 


® See Statutes temp. Hen. IV. 
+ See Statutes temp. Hen. VI. Edw, IV. Rich. III. | 
3 Statutes, 33d Hen. VI, ch. 8. j-22d Edw. IV. ch. 3. | | 
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armies, in their arms, operations, diſcipline, &c, The moſt im- 
portant of theſe improvements and changes ſhall be deſcribed i in 
as few words as poſſible. 

The feudal military ſervices were always performed with re- 
luctance, gradually decreaſed in efficacy, and at this time were 
not to be depended upon for raiſing an army, eſpecially for a fo- 
reign expedition. When ſuch an expedition, therefore, was in- 
tended, our Kings raiſed the beſt part of their armies, by enter- 
ing into indentures with their own Dukes, Earls, Barons, and 
Knights, and with foreign chieftains; who engaged. to ſerve them, 
on a certain expedition, (deſcribed in the indenture), for a certain 
time, with a ſtipulated number of men at arms and archers, at a 
fixed price. Theſe indentures contained ſeveral other covenants 
and regulations reſpecting the ſervice, which makes it proper ta 
lay the ſubſtance of one of them before the reader. By an inden- 
ture between Henry V. and Henry Lord Scroope, it is ſtipulated, 
That the ſaid Lord: Scroope ſhall attend and ſerve the King, one 
year, in an expedition into France, with thirty men at arms, and 
ninety archers on horſeback; himſelf to be one of the men at 
arms; the reſt to conſiſt of three knights and twenty-fix eſquires : 
— That Lord Scroope {hall receive for his own daily pay, 4s. ; for 
each of the knights, 25.; for each of the eſquires, 18.; and for 


each of the archers, 6 d.: — That, beſides this pay, the Lord 


Scroope ſhall receive the uſual regard, (or douceur), at the rate 
of 100 marks per quarter, for thirty men at arms: That all pri- 
ſoners taken by Lord Scroope and his troops, in the ſaid expedi- 
tion, ſhall belong to him, except Kings, Kings ſons, generals, 
and chieftains, who ſhall be delivered to the King, on his paying 
a reaſonable ranſom to the captors. The other articles relate to 
the ſecurities and terms of payment, the time and manner of mu- 
ſters, &c. and are not very material. This indenture was made 


29th April A. D. 1415, when Henry V. was preparing for his firſt 
expedition 
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expedition into France; ad which time r others of che ſame 


kind were concluded “. 


The chieftains, who contracted with the King to ſerve him 


with a certain number of troops, made ſimilar contracts with 
ſmall bodies of men at arms and archers, to make up that num- 
ber. Thus, for example, Thomas Earl of Saliſbury engaged, by 
an indenture dated June 1. A. D. 1415, William Bydyk, Eſq; a 
man at arms, to ſerve under him with ten archers, for one year, 


in the intended expedition into France, at the daily pay of 1s. 


for himſelf, and 6 d. for each of his archers. From this contract 
it appears, that the regard, (as it was called), at the rate of 100 
marks per quarter for every thirty men at arms, belonged wholly 
to the chieftain, to enable him to keep a table for his men at 
arms; and that he had alſo a right to the third part of all the 
plunder, and of the ranſom of all the priſoners taken by thoſe un- 
der his command f. Theſe military contracts were very benefi- 
cial to the great barons of thoſe times, which made them fond of 
war, eſpecially of foreign expeditions, by which many of them 
were greatly enriched in the victorious reign of Henry V.; though 
their country was almoſt ruined by their pernicious victories. 
We cannot but obſerve, that the pay of ſoldiers of all ranks, 


in an army raiſed in this manner, was very high. The daily 


pay of a Duke was one mark, equivalent to about L. 7 of our mo- 
ney; of an Earl, 6s, 8 d. equivalent to L. 3, 10 s.; of a baron, 


45. equivalent to L. 2; of a knight, 2 8. equivalent to L. 1; of 


an eſquire or man at arms, 1s. equivalent to 10 8.; of an archer, 
6 d. equivalent to 5s. T. The pretences for this high pay were 
theſe, - the ſhortneſs of the ſervice, and the great expences they 
were at in, furniſhing themſelves with horſes, armour, arms, 
clothing, victuals, ] ſervants, and every thing, except ſhipping 
and artillery. But however juſt theſe pretences might be, the 
expence of an army of this kind foon exhauſted all the revenues 


® Rym. Fad; tom. 9. p. 230. + Ibid. p. 258. T Ibid. p. 227. 
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of the crown, and almoſt all the reſources of the- country, Hen- 
ry V. had not only expended all the treaſure he had been amaſſing 
for two years, by borrowing, and every other art, but was obli- 
ged to pawn his crown, and his moſt valuable jewels, before he 
embarked on his firſt expedition againſt France. When will po- 
ſterity profit by the errors of their anceſtors ? 

When an invaſion or rebellion was apprehended, and a great 
army to be raiſed in a ſhort time, to repel the one, or ſuppreſs 
the other, a different and leſs expenfive method was purſued, 
The King ſummoned all the military tenants of the crown to at- 
tend him in arms; ſent letters to the archbiſhops, biſhops, deans, 


archdeacons, abbots, and priors, to arm and array all their cler- . 
gy, to defend the church and kingdom againſt the enemies of 


God and the King; and iſſued proclamations to the ſheriffs of 

the ſeveral counties, commanding them to array all the able- bo- 
died men in their counties, between the age of fixteen and fixty ; 
at the ſame time granting commiſſions to certain knights and gen- 
tlemen in each county, to divide the men, when raiſed, into regi- 
ments of 1000, and companies of 100, and parties of 20, to train 
and conduct them to the place of rendezvous 7. By theſe means 
very great armies were raiſed, in a few weeks, at a very ſmall 
expence. On prefling occaſions, the great barons made voluntary 
offers to ſerve the King with a certain number of knights, men 
at arms, and archers, without pay or reward; and ſome of them 
to fit out ſhips, at their own expence, for the en of the 


coaſts 4. 


Armies that were ſo ſuddenly raiſed, and, after a ſhort ſervice, 


as ſuddenly diſmiſſed, could not be well diſciplined. Henry V. 


ſeems to have been the firſt of our Kings who was ſenſible of the 
importance of regular movements and united efforts; and was at 


* Rym. Fed. tom. 9. p. 257. 284. 285. 
+ Ibid. tom. 8. p. 123. 138. 146. 270. tom. 9. p. 216. 253. &c. 
t Ibid. tom. 8. p. 126. 


much 


» 
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much pains to teach his troops to march in ſtraight lines, at pro- 
per diſtances, with a ſteady meaſured pace, to advance, attack, 
halt, and even fall back, at the word of command, without break- 
ing their ranks. This diſcipline, imperfect as it was, gave him 
great advantages over the French, who in thoſe times were almoſt 
as tumultuary in advancing to an attack, as in flying from a defeat. 
To this ſuperior diſcipline of his troops that Prince was indebted 
for his ſucceſs in general, and particularly for his great victory 
at Agincourt; as appears from the account given of that famous 


battle, and from the contemporary hiſtorians, from whom that 


account is taken *. W 
Though the men at arms, covered with poliſhed armour from 

head to foot, and mounted on great horſes, were the moſt ſplen- 

did and moſt expenſi ve, they were not the moſt uſeful troops. 


The archers formed the chief ſtrength of the Engliſh armies, and 


were the great inſtruments of all their victories in this period. 
The archers ſometimes gained great victories without the leaſt af- 
ſiſtance from the men at arms; as, particularly, the deciſive vic- 
tory over the Scots at Hamildon, A. D. 1402. In that bloody 
battle, the men at arms did not ſtrike a ſtroke, but were mere 
ſpectators of the valour and victory of the archers 7. The Earl 
of Douglas, who commanded the Scotch army in that action, en- 
raged to ſee his men falling thick around him, by ſhowers of ar- 
rows, and truſting to the goodneſs of his armour, (which had 


been three years in making), accompanied by about eighty Lords, 


knights, and gentlemen, in complete armour, ruſhed forward, 
and attacked the Engliſh archers, ſword in hand. But he ſoon 


had reaſon to repent his raſhneſs. The Engliſh arrows were ſo 


ſharp and ſtrong, and diſcharged with ſo much force, that no ar- 
mour could repell them. The Earl of Douglas, after receiving 


ive wounds, was made priſoner ; and all his brave companions 


See chap. J. p. 41. t Otterbourne, p. 236 Walling. p. 366. . 
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were either killed or taken *, Philip de Comines acknowledges, 
what our own writers aſſert, that the Engliſh archers excelled. 
thoſe of _— other nation; and Sir John Forteſcue ſays again 
and again,—* that the might of the realme of England ſtandyth 
upon archers The ſuperior dexterity of their archers gave 
the Engliſh a great advantage over their capital enemies, the 
French and Scots. The French depended chiefly on their men at 
arms, and the Scots on their pikemen ; but the ranks of both 
were often thinned and thrown into diſorder by flights of ar- 
rows before they could reach their enemies, | 
James I. who had ſeen and admired the dexterity of the Eng- 
liſh archers, and who was himſelf an excellent archer, endeavoured 
to revive the exerciſe of archery among his own ſubjects, by whom 
it had been too much neglected f. With this view, he ridiculed 
their aukward manner of handling their bows, in his humorous 
poem of Chriſt's Kirk on the Green; and procured the following 
law to be made in his firſt parliament, A. D. 1424, immediately 
after his return to Scotland. That all men buſk thame to be 
** archares fra the be 12 years of age, and that at ilk ten punds 


worth of land thair be made bow markes, and ſpeciallie near 


“ paroche kirks, quhairn upon halie dayis men may cum, and 
* at the leiſt ſchute thryſe about, and have uſage of archarie; 
* and quhaſa uſis not archarie, the Laird of the land fall rais of 
* him a wedder; and giff the Laird raiſis not the ſaid pane, the 
* King's ſhiref or his miniſters ſall rais it to the King ||.” But 
the untimely death of that excellent prince prevented the effectual 
execution of this law. " 
It hath been already obſerved, that the changes introduced into 
the art of war by the invention of gunpowder were-very flow **, 
The martial adventurers of thoſe 1 times were not fond of changing 


= % = 


* Walling. p. 366. +} Forteſcue on the difference between an abſolute and li- 
mited monarchy, p. 88. 90. Philip de Comines, t. 1. p. 27. f Scoticron. lib, 16. c. 28. 
# Black Acts, fol. 4. e See vol. 4. p. 501. 
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the arms to which they had been accuſtomed; and it was difficult 
to find inſtruments to manage and direct an agent ſo impetuous 
as gunpowder, The inſtruments employed to that purpoſe, for 
almoſt two centuries, were called by the general name of cannon, 
though they were of many different kinds, ſhapes, and ſizes, diſ- 
tinguiſhed from each other by particular names, as culverines, 
ſerpentines, baſiliſks, fowlers, ſcorpions, &c. . All theſe ancient 
cannons were made of iron only, without any mixture, till to- 


wards the end of this period, when a mixed and harder metal was 


invented, called font-metal or bronze . 

The cannons of this period were of very different ſizes, ſome of 
them exceedingly large, and others very ſmall, We read of ſome 
cannons that diſcharged balls of 500 pounds weight, and required 
fifty horſes to draw them, and of others not much heavier than a 
muſker ; and between theſe two extremes there were many gra- 


dations, Monſtrelet mentions a 'cannon caſt by John Maugue, a 


famous founder, A. D. 1478, that threw a ball of 500 lib. from 
the Baſtile to Charenton; and Philip de Comines acquaints us, 
that there were 10,000 men armed with culverines in the Swiſs ar- 
my at the famous battle of Morat, A. D. 1470. T. Theſe ſmall 
culverines, or hand- cannon, as they were ſometimes called, were 
carried ſome of them by one man, and ſome of them by two men, 
and fired from a reſt. They ſeem to have been firſt brought in- 
to Britain by the Flemings who accompanied Edward IV. in his 
return to England, A. D. 1471; for theſe troops, in — 300, 
were armed, it is ſaid, with hand-guns ||. 

The Scots had a kind of artillery peculiar to themſelves in this 


period, called carts of war, They are thus deſcribed in an act 


of parliament, A. D. 1456. © It is thocht ſpeidfull, that the 
** King mak requeiſt to certain of the great burrous of the land 


* Rym. Fed. tom. 12. p. 140. Daniel Milice Frangoiſe, tom. 1. p. 322. 
+ Ibid. p. 325. 1 Monftrelet contin. p. 69. 6 lib. 5. c. 3. 
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* that are of ony myght, to mak carts of weir, and in ilk cart 
** twa gunnis, and ilk ane to have twa chalmers, with the re- 
** manent of the graith that effeirs thereto, and an cunnand man 
to ſhute thame,” By another act, A. D. 1471, the prelates 
and barons are commanded to provide ſuch carts of war againſt 
their old enemies the Engliſh *. 

Many of the cannon-balls uſed in this period were made of 
ſtone, Henry V. gave a commiſſion, A. D. 1419. to John Louth, 
clerk of the ordnance, and John Bennet, maſon in Maidſton, to 
preſs a ſufficient number of maſons to make 7000 cannon-balls, 
in the quarries of Maidſtone-heath f. Even towards the end of 
this period, ſome of the cannon-balls were made of ſtone, and 
others of metal. Edward IV. gave a commiſſion to one William 
Temple, A. D. 148 1, to preſs maſons, ſmiths, and plumbers, to make 
cannon- balls, ſome of ſtone, ſome of iron, and ſome of lead 4. It 


is a curious and well - atteſted fact, that the art of diſcharging 


red-hot balls from cannon was known and practiſed early in this 
period. When an Engliſh army, commanded by the Duke of 
Glouceſter, beſieged Cherbourg, A. D. 1418, the beſieged (as we 
are told by a contemporary writer of the beſt credit) diſcharged 
red-hot balls of iron from their cannon into the Engliſh camp, 
to burn the huts in which the ſoldiers were lodged |. = 

The cannon that were uſed in ſhips of war in this period were 
few in number, and of a ſmall ſize, This appears from the fol- 
lowing authentic account of the furniture of the ſhip called the 
Queens-hall, in which Henry IV. ſent his daughter Philippe, 
Queen of Sweden, Denmark, and Norway, to her huſband. 
Henry Somer, keeper of the private wardrobe in the Tower, de- 
livered to William Lovency, treaſurer to Queen Philippa, for the 
armament of her ſhip—2 guns—40 pounds of powder for thefe 


guns—4o ſtone balls—40 tompions—1 mallet—2 fire- pans—40 


* Black Att, James II. act 52. James III. act 55. + Rym. Fad. tom. 9. p. 542. 
1 Id. tom. 12. p. 140. Thomas de Elmham, vita Hen. V. p. 155. i 
| paviſes— 
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paviſes—24 bows and 40 ſheffs of arrows . From the 
account, it is probable that each of theſe guns required only one 
pound of powder for a charge. But when ſhips were fitted out 
for a warlike expedition, they were a little better armed. | 

Gunpowder and cannon were not much uſed in fields of 
battle for a conſiderable time after they were invented. Though 
they were ſometimes uſed before, Edward IV. was the firſt King 
of England who depended much on his field-pieces, or derived 
any great advantage from them. In the battle of Stamford, 
fought by that prince againſt a numerous army of his rebellious 
ſubjects, commanded by Sir Robert Wells, the King (we are 
informed by a contemporary hiſtorian) ſparkeled his enemies 
** with his ordinance, flew many of the commons, and thereby 
gained the victory f. The train of field-artillery prepared by 
Edward, A. D. 1481, to repel a formidable invaſion threatened by 
the Scots, muſt have been confiderable, ſince it required a great 
number of oxen and horſes to draw it, and conſiſted of ſix or 
ſeven different kinds of cannon f. 


No part of the military art was more ſtudied, or better under- 


ſtood, by the Engliſh in this period, eſpecially in the reign. of 
Henry V. than that of attacking ſtrong places. That heroic 
prince had no opportunity of fighting many battles; but he be- 


fieged and took many cities, towns, and caſtles, that were ſtrong- 


ly fortified, bravely defended, and believed to be impregnable. 
Theſe ſieges are deſcribed at confiderable length by two contem- 
porary hiſtorians ; from whoſe writings the following very brief 
account of the modes of the attack and defence of places in this 
period is collected ||. | 
When Henry V. had inveſted a city or town where he expect- 
ed a vigorous reſiſtance, and apprehended an attempt to raiſe en 


* Rym. Fed. tom. 8. p- 447. + Leland's Collectanea, vol. 2. p. 502. 
} Rym. Fed. tom. 12. Pp. 140. See Monſtrelet, tom. 1. Thowas de 
paſim. . | 
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ſiege, he ſecured his army from the beſieged by lines of contra- 
vallation, and from the enemy without, by lines of circumvalla- 


tion, ſtrengthened by palliſadoes, and ſmall towers of wood at 


proper diſtances. In ſummer he lodged his men in tents, and in 
winter in huts, diſpoſed in regular ſtreets. Approaches were 
made by trenches; batteries were conſtructed, and planted with 
machines for throwing great ſtones, and with battering cannon 
to make breaches in the walls. Under the protection of the ar- 
tillery, the ditch was filled up withbranches of trees, earth, and 
ſtones. In the mean time, the miners were employed in making 
approaches under ground; and theſe being ſometimes met by 


counterminers, bloody ſkirmiſhes were fought between the be- 


fiegers and beſieged. In theſe ſkirmiſhes in the mines, Henry 
himſelf frequently engaged. The beſiegers and beſieged annoyed 
each other by flights of quarrels from their croſs-bows, and by 


large bodies of combuſtible materials ſet on fire and diſcharged 


from engines. By theſe means Henry took every city, town, 
and caſtle, in France, that he beſieged, either in perſon or by his 
generals, though ſome of them were defended, with great bravery, 
to the laſt extremity. . 
An art was invented on the continent, and introduced into 
this iſland, in this period, which, though it cannot be called ne- 
ceſſary, is certainly moſt excellent and uſeful. This was the art 
of printing; which hath contributed ſo much to diſpel that dark- 
neſs in which the world was involved, and diffuſe the light of 
religion, learning, and knowledge of all kinds, But though 
printing hath thrown much light on every other ſubject, its 


own origin remains in ſome obſcurity ; and there have been ma- 


ny diſputes about the time when, the place where, and the per- 
fon by whom it was invented. Without entering into theſe diſ- 
putes, (in which Britain is not concerned), it may be ſufficient 
to ſay, that, upon the whole, it ſeems moſt probable, that Lau- 


rentius Coſter, keeper of the cathedral of Haerlem, conceived the 
firſt 


wn ee 


firſt idea of printing about A. D. 1430; and between that * 
and A. D. 1440, when he died, printed ſeveral ſmall books in 


that city, with wooden types tied together with threads. As this 


art was likely to be very profitable, Laurentius kept the ſecret 
with great care, and wiſhed to tranſmit it to his family. Bur 
this deſign did not ſucceed. For about the time of his death, 
John Geinsfleich, one of his workmen, made his eſcape from 
Haerlem, carrying with him, it is ſaid, ſome of his maſter's 
types, and retired to Mentz, and there began to print with wood - 
en types, A. D. 1441, being encouraged and ſupplied with money 
by John Fuſt, a wealthy citizen. About two years after he ſet- 
tled at Mentz, John Geinsfleich, or his afliſtant, John Gutenberg, 
invented metal-types, and ſet them in frames; which was ſo 
great an improvement, that the city of Mentz claimed the ho- 
nour of being the place where printing was invented. From 


Haerlem and Mentz, this noble art was gradually conveyed to 


other cities of Germany, Italy, F rance, D and other —_ 
tries, 

All our hiſtorians and n writers, who douriſhed i in or 1 
thoſe times, and mention the introduction of printing into Eng- 
land, unanimouſly, and without heſitation, aſcribe that honour 
to Mr William Caxton, mercer and citizen of London f. At- 
tempts have ſince been made to deprive him of that honour, in 
favour of one Corſellis, who, it is pretended, printed here ſome 
years before him. But the ſtory of Corſellis is in many particu- 
lars improbable; and there ſeems ſtill to be good reaſon to be- 
lieve that Mr Caxton was really the firſt printer of England g. 
This modeſt, worthy, and induſtrious man hath been already no- 
ticed as an hiſtorian; he was alſo the tranſlator of many books 
out of French into Enghſh; but he merited moſt of his country 
by introducing the art of printing. After he had ſerved his * 


® See Meerman, Mattaire, Marchand, Palmer, Ames, &c.on the hiſtory of pints 
I See Dr Middleton's works, qto, vol. 3. p. 245. t bid. | 
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prenticeſhip to an eminent mercer in London, he went into the 
Low Countries, A. D. 1442, as agent to the mercers company, 
and reſided abroad about thirty years. He was appointed by Ed- 
ward IV. A. D. 1464, his ambaſſador to negotiate a treaty of 
commerce with Philip Duke of Burgundy, one of the greateſt 
princes in Europe; and when the Lady Margaret, King Edward's 
ſiſter, was married to Charles Duke of Burgundy, A. D. 1468, 
he was greatly favoured and much employed by that active prin- 
ceſs *®, Though Mr Caxton was now about fifty-fix years of age, 
being a man of great curioſity and indefatigable induſtry, he ac- 
quired, *© at grete charge and diſpenſe,” (as he ſays himſelf), fo 
complete a knowledge of the new and admired art of printing, 
that he actually printed, A. D. 1471, at Cologn, a book which he 
had tranſlated out of French into Engliſh, called The Recule of the 
Hiftories. of Troye f. Having preſented a copy of this book to his 
patroneſs, the Ducheſs of Burgundy, for which he was well re- 
warded, and diſpoſed of as many copies as he could. on the con- 
tinent, he came over to England, A. D. 1472, bringing with him 


the remaining copies, as ſpecimens of his {kill in the art F; En- 


couraged by Thomas Milling, Abbot of Weſtminſter, and others, 
he ſet up a printing-preſs, A. D. 1473, moſt probably in the al- 
monry of Weſtminſter Abbey, where it is certain he wrought a 
few years after; and from that preſs he produced, in March, 
A. D. 1474, a {mall book tranſlated by himſelf out of French, call- 
ed The Game at Cheſs, which is the firſt book we know with cer- 
tainty was printed in England, ||. From this time to his death, 
A.D. 1491, he applied with ſo much ardour to tranſlating and 
printing, that though he was an old man, he publiſhed about 
fifty books, ſome of them large volumes, and many of them 
tranſlated by himſelf . How productive is inceſſant labour, 


* Rym. Fad. tom, 11. P · 591. + Ames, P · 2.—5. - 
4} Middleton, p. 249. - 1 Ibid, Ames, p. 5. 
2 Ibid, See Biographia Britannica in Carton. 


and 


9 how mary rack men 2 ent. name. ar, 
of their country ? 

Though Mr Caxton was the firſt, he was not the only anda in Printers. 
England i in this period. Theodore Rood, John Lettow, William 
Machelina, and Wynkyn de Worde, foreigners, and Thomas 
Hunt, an Engliſhman, printed in London both before and after 
the death of Mr Caxton; hy whom, it is probable, the foreign 
ers were brought into England, and employed as bis aſſiſtants *, 

A ſchoolmaſter of St Alban's, whoſe name is not preſerved, ſet 

up a preſs at that place; and ſeveral books were printed at Ox- 

ford between A. D. 1478 and 1485 f. In the colophon of one of 

the books printed there in the * * theſe years, are the ug 

lowing verſes; 

£ "| 

Celatos, Veneti, nobis tranſmittere hibros | 
Cedite, not aliis uvendimut, O Veneti! © wy Il 

which ſeem to indicate, that the Engliſh printers were not only 

able to anſwer the demand for books at home, but even 2 

ſome of their works 4. 

No book hath yet been diſcovered printed in Scotland in this nan 
period. But it is highly probable that the firſt productions of 
the Scottiſh preſs periſhed in the almoſt total deſtruction of the 
cathedral and monaſtic libraries at the Reformation. The Scots 
had great intercourſe with the Low Countries, where that art was 
much practiſed. James IH. was exceedingly fond of the arts, and 
of artiſts, and no leſs fond of books; and therefore could not but 
with to introduce this admired art into his dominions. I have + 
now before me a large, beautiful, and ſplendid book, which he- 
longed to that Prince, as appears from the following inſcription, 
in the hand- writing of thoſe times, on the blank leaf fronting the 


Ames, p. 76.110. Middleton, p- 240. + Ibid. p. 239. 243. 
4 Ibid. p. 240. | 11 
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title-page.—/ftc liber pertinet Excellentiſſimo et Inviftifimo Principi Ju- 
cobo Tertio, Dei gratia, Scotorum Regi Illuſtriſſimo. A little below is 


the King's ſubſcription, Jacobus Tertius R. in a very ſtrong and 


beautiful hand. It is a voluminous ſyſtem of ſcholaſtic moral phi- 
loſophy, called Speculum moralitatis, (the mirror of morality), com- 
poſed by the famous Dr Vincentius, conſiſting of 278 leaves in 
large folio, of very thick and white paper, without ſignatures, 
catchwords, pages, or folios, beautifully printed in two columns, 
and in ſome places finely illuminated. At the end is this colo- 
phon: Vincentii Speculi moralitatis liber ſecundus, in quo de quatuor 
zoviſſunis diſſeritur, finit feliciter * *, without printer's name, 
place, or date, But from the form of the letter, the great num- 
ber of abbreviations, the want of ſignatures, catchwords, and fo- 


- lios, and ſome other marks, it appears to have been printed about 


A. D. 1470, moſt probably at Venice. This is indeed no proof 
that printing was introduced into Scotland in this period; but it 
is a proof that James III. was at the pains and expence of procu- 
ring the moſt ſplendid and voluminous productions of the preſs 
from foreign countries. 


aged UNS. 13 12. ©5207 e | 
Hiſtary of the Fine and P leaſing Arts of Sculpture, Painting, Poetry, 
and Muſic, in Britain, from A. D. 1400 to A. D. 1485. 


FF the frequent wars in which the people of Britain were en- 
gaged in this period were unfriendly to the neceſſary, they 
could not be favourable to the fine and pleaſing arts; and if any 
of theſe flouriſhed, it muſt have been owing to ſome accidental 
circumſtances, For the Muſes and the Graces naturally fly from 


ſcenes of tumult and devaſtation, and delight in the calm and ſe- 


curity 
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curity of national proſperity and peace. A very brief account, 


therefore, of theſe arts, in this place, will be ſufficient. 
We have good reaſon to believe, that ſculptors and ſtatuaries 
were more employed, and better rewarded for their works, in this 


than in any former period, which muſt have contributed to the 


improvement of their art. The followers of Wickliffe condemned 


the worſhip of images in the ſtrongeſt terms; and ſeveral of them 


ſubmitted to ſuffer the moſt painful death, rather than to ac- 
knowledge the lawfulneſs of that worſhip . This alarmed the 
clergy, and made them redouble their efforts to inſpire the minds 
of the people with a ſuperſtitious veneration for images. With 
this view, they not only propagated many ſtories of miracles 
wrought by images, but they increaſed the number of them, and 
grudged no expence to procure ſuch as, by the excellence of their 
workmanſhip, the beauty of their appearance, and the richneſs 


of their dreſs, were likely to excite. the admiration; and inflame 


the devotion, of the multitude towards them +. Theſe efforts were 
not unſucceſsful, There was no time in which the worſhip of 
images more. prevailed, than in the age immediately before the 
Reformation; nor was there any thing which the people of Eng- 
land then relinquiſhed with greater reluctance, than the images 
in their churches. Theſe, however, were at length completely re- 
moved and deſtroyed; which puts it out of our power to judge 
by inſpection of the degree of excellence to which ſculpture had 

arrived in this period, A few ſtatues ſtill remain in niches, on on 
the outſide of ſome of our cathedrals, particularly on the weſt 
end of the cathedral of Wells; and though theſe outſide ſtatues 
were probably not the works of the beſt artiſts, they afford no un- 

favourable ſpecimen of this art in thoſe times . 
, The taſte of adorning ſepulchral monuments with ſtatues, and 


Fox, p. 476. 477- + Ibid. p. 489. Kc. | 
2 2 Willes Metr. Abb. vol. 2. p. 375. . vol. 2. p. 199) 
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figures in baſſo and alto relievo, prevailed as much, both in Bri- 
tain and on the continent, in this as in any period; and this taſte 
procured much employment to the ſculptor and ſtatuary, Many 
of theſe monuments, with their ſtatues, were defaced or ruined 
with the conventual churches in which they were placed; but 
thoſe on the monuments in other churches eſcaped much better 
than the images which had been objects of adoration; and great 
numbers of them are ſtill remaining. If we had proper draw- 
ings and deſcriptions of theſe monuments, with their ſtatues and 
other ornaments, they would not appear inferior to thoſe of France, 
of which very elegant drawings and deſcriptions have been pu- 
bliſhed T. For we know with certainty, that Engliſh artiſts were 
employed in erecting monuments for ſome of the great Princes 
on the continent. Thomas Colyn, Thomas Holewell, and Tho- 
mas Poppehowe, made the alabaſter tomb of John IV. Duke of 
Britany, in London, carried it over, and erected it in the cathe- 
dral of Nantes, A. D. 1408 J. We know alſo, that the great Eng- 
liſh barons of thoſe times expended much money on their monu- 
ments, and employed, in executing them, the beſt artiſts that 
could be found ||. A few of theſe artiſts were foreigners ; but the 


greateſt numbers of them were natives of England. Of the five 
artiſts who were employed in erecting the monument of Richard 


Beauchamp Earl of Warwick, (who died A. D. 1439), and adorn- 
ing it with images, four were Engliſhmen, viz. two marblers, 
one founder, and one copperſmith ; the other artiſt was a Dutch 
goldſmith. The number of images adorning this monument was 
thirty-two, beſides the great image of the Earl. Theſe were all 
caſt of the fineſt latten, by William Auſtin founder, of London, 
and gilded with gold, by Bartholomew Lambeſpring, the Dutch 


® Strut. vol. 3. p. 184. 9 tom. 3. 
1 Rym. Fœd. tom. 8. p. 5 10. 
| See Monumenta Weſtmonſterienſea, Weaver's Funeral Monuments. Dugdale's 
Warwickſhire. Stow's Survey, Ke. Ke. 
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goldſmith *, Though the beauty of this monument, and its va- 
rious ornaments, is much impaired by time, yet ſome parts of it 
are in ſuch preſervation, as to give us a favourable idea of the 


{kill of theſe artiſts, and of the improving ſtate of their ſeveral 


arts. This monument, with the chapel of our Lady in St Mary's 
church, Warwick, in which it was erected, coſt L. 2481 : 4 : 7, 
equivalent to L. 24,800 of our money at preſent T. In a word, 
in an age when hardly any perſon of rank or wealth died who 
had not a monument erected to his memory, with his effigies, in 
free ſtone, marble, or metal upon it, the artiſts who were employed 
in erecting theſe monuments, having ſo much employment, and 
ſo great wanne could not — to make 1 ang in 
their arts. | 

The reigning ſuperfiitions of cheſs ü with nt 
the rich and great, contributed as much to the improvement of 
painting, as of the arts above mentioned, by furniſhing conſtant 
employment, and good encouragement, to a great number of 
painters. For as cathedral, conventual, and other rich churches, 
were crowded with crucifixes and images, and their chapels with 
ſepulchral ſtatues, ſo the walls of both were almoſt covered, and 
their windows almoſt obſcured, with paintings of various kinds; 


as pictures of our Saviour, the Virgin Mary, the apoſtles, and 


other ſaints, ſcripture-hiſtories, allegorical and armorial pieces, 
&c. All theſe paintings have been long ago deſtroyed, except a 
few fragments of painted glaſs ; but we. bave ſufficient evidence 
that they did exiſt, and that many of them were painted in this 
period. © John Carpenter, town- clerk of London, in the reign 
* of Henry V. cauſed, with great expences, to be curioufly. paint- 
ed upon board, about the north cloiſter of St Paul's, a monu- 
* ment of Death, leading all eſtares, with the ſpeeches of Death, 


* Dugdale's Warwickſhire, vol. 1. P. 445. 466. f Ibid. p 447- 
3 O 2 . * and 
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% and anſwer of every ſtate *,” This famous picture, called the 
Dance of Death, contained the figures of perſons in all the different 
Tanks of life, in their proper dreſſes, and was painted in imitation 
of one of the fame kind, in the cloiſter adjoining to St Innocent's 


church-yard in Paris. The French ' verſes were tranſlated into 


Engliſh by John Lydgate, the poetic monk of Bury . The ex- 
pence of painting the above-mentioned monument of Richard 
Earl of Warwick, and the chapel, was conſiderable; and theſe 
paintings were of different kinds, and performed by different 
artiſts. John Prudde, glazier in Weſtminſter, engaged to glaze 
the chapel, with glaſs from beyond the ſeas, of the fineſt colours, 
of blue, yellow, red, purpure, ſanguine, and violet, and of all 
„ other colours that ſhall be moſt neceſſary and beſt, to make 
rich and embelliſh the matters, images, and ſtories, that ſhall 
« be delivered to him, by patterns on paper, afterwards to be 
% newly traced and pictured by another painter, in rich colour, 
« at his charges . It is not improbable, that the fifty-three de- 
lineations, illuſtrating the hiſtory of this Earl of Warwick, by 
John Rouſe, who then reſided at Warwick, (contained in a MS 
in the Cotton library), which have been publiſſh»vi:y Mr Strutt, 
are the very patterns that were delivered ito John Prudde to be 
painted on the windows of the chapel, or that theſe delineations 
were copied from the windows after they were painted l. How- 
ever this may be, the glaſs and workmanſhip coſt L. 108, equi- 
valent to L. 1080 of our money . John Brentwood ſteyner, of 
London, covenanted, to paint fine and curiouſly on the weſt 
« wall of the chapel, the dome of our Lord God Jeſus, and all 
«© manner of devices and imagery thereto belonging, of fair and 
« fightly proportion; for which he was to receive L. 13: 6: 8, 


„ Stow's Survey of London, vol. 1. p. 26 1. 
+ Dugdale's St Paul's, p. 134. Walpole's Anecdotes of Painting, vol. 1. p. 71. 8vo, 
t Dugdale's Warwickſhire, vol, 1. p. 446. See Strutt; vol. 3. | 
% Dugdale, vol. 3. | | 
equivalent 
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equivalent to L. 130*, Chriſtian Coliburne painter in London 
covenanted, to paint in moſt fine, faireſt, and curious wiſe, 
„four images of ſtone ordained for the new chapel in Warwick; 
„ whereof two principal images, the one of our Lady, the other 
of St Gabriel the angel; and two leſs images, one of St Anne, 
„ and another of St George: theſe four to be painted with the 
« fineſt oil colours, in the richeſt, fineſt, and freſheſt clothings 
„ that may be made of fine gold, azure, of fine purpure, of fine 
* white, and other fineſt colours neceſſary, garniſhed, bordered, 
and powdered, in the. fineſt and curiouſeſt wiſe f.. We have 


no opportunity of knowing with what taſte theſe paintings were 


executed; but it was 6 certainly intended that they thould be very 
fine, 

Portrait-painting had not yer dane faſhionable, and; we hard- 
ly hear of any-portraits that were painted in this period, except 
thoſe of a few great Princes, prelates, and nobles 1. As this 
branch of the art, therefore, was not much cultivated, it was not 
much improved. The portraits of the Kings and Queens of Eng- 


land, and of a Few, other eminent perſons of thoſe times, which 
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are ſtill preſe * *, Hay been examined by a gentleman of diſtin». 


guiſhed taſte; 120 on his authority it may be ſafely pronounced, 


that portrait- painting in Britain was then in a very imperfe& 
ftate ||. In the Muſæum of the Society of Antiquaries of Scot- 
land, lately eſtabliſhed at Edinburgh, by a royal charter, there is 
a portrait, in oil colours, well preſerved, with the following in- 
fcription, in Spaniſh, at the bottom: The Moſt Excellent and 
« Moſt Serene Lord T. George Innes, a native of Scotland, Mi- 
© niſter-Provincial and Vicar-General of England, Cardinal, who 
* flouriſhed A. D. 1412, and wrote thoſe books,” The books are 


painted near the top of the picture on a ſhelf, with the following 


titles, in Latin: Deſcription of Jeruſalem in its * 


3 


* Dugdale, vol. 3. p. 447. F Ibid. 
4 See Hon, Mr Walpole's. Anecdotes of Painting, ch. 2. 3. I. Id. ibid, 
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* mentations of the Holy-land—Griefs of the Virgin Mary —Hi- 
e tory of —_ order of the Holy Trinity, for the redemprion of 
_ © captives.” The Cardinal is drawn in the habit of the order of 
the Trinity, (in which he made a conſpicuous figure, as ſuperior 
of the conventat Aberdeen, Miniſter-Provincial for Scotland, and 
at laſt Vicar-General for England, Scotland, and Ireland), with 
the croſs of that order on his breaſt, and the red mantle of a car- 
dinal above his habit. On his head he hath a ſmall red bonnet, 
and the large red hat on a table before him. In his right hand, 
extended, he holds a pen, in his left a ſcroll of paper; his eyes 
are lifted up, his face turned a little to one fide, with ſtrong ex- 
preſſions of intenſe thought and contemplation. This picture 
hath probably been preſerved by the care of the ancient and ho- 
nourable family of Innes in Aberdeenſhire, from which the Car- 
dinal was deſcended, and was lately preſented to the Society by a 
gentleman. of that family, If it was really painted in Spain A. D. 
1412, only two years after painting in oil is ſaid to have been 
invented by John Van Eyck, it affords another preſumptive 
proof, ne 
believed. 

The illuminators of books ſapplied the place both of hiſtory 
ind portrait-puinters in this: period, and preſent us with the pic- 
tures of many eminent perſons of both ſexes, and repreſentations 
of various tranſactions, in miniature. This delicate art of illu- 
minating was chiefly cultivated by the monks, and carried to a 
high degree of perfection. Many beautiful ſpecimens of this art 
are itill remaining in the Britiſh Muſæum, and other libraries; 

and prints of a confiderable number of them have been publiſhed 
by Mr Strutt . Though theſe prints do not exhibit the bright 
and vivid colours of the originals, they give us a view, not only 
of the perſons and dreſſes of our anceſtors, but alſo of their cu- 
| ſtoms, manners, arts, and employments, their arms, ſhips, houſes, 


See Strutt's Eccleſiaſtical and Civil Antiquities of England, 
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furniture, &c.. and enable us to judge of their ſkill in drawing 
and colouring. . Their figures are often ſtiff and formal; but 
their ornaments are in general fine and delicate, and their colours 
clear and bright, particularly their gold and azure. In fome of 
theſe illuminations the paſſions are ſtrongly painted. How ſtrong- 
ly, for example, is terror painted in the faces of the Earl of War- 
wick's ſailors, when they were threatened: with a ſhipwreck, and 
grief in the countenances of thoſe who were preſent at the death 
of that hero“? After the introduction of printing, this elegant 
art of illuminating gradually declined, and at ** was quite 
neglected. 

Geoffrey Chaucer and John Gower, the illuſtrious fathers of 
Engliſh poetry, died in the beginning of this period; and after 
their death, that pleaſing art evidently declined and languiſhed, 


Of this their ſucceſſors ſeem to haye been ſenſible, acknowledged 


them for their maſters, and loaded them with praiſes; _ 

James I. King of Scotland, an excellent poet, as well as moſt 
accompliſhed Prince, concludes his poem called The King's Quair 
with a kind of dedication of it to the memory of theſe two great 
poets, then lately dead. | 


Unto i impnis aff my maiſteris dere, 


Gowere and Chaucere, that on the os att 5 s | 


Of rethorike, quhill thai were lyvand here, 
Superlative as poetis laureate,, | 

In moralitee and eloquence ornate, | 

I recommend my buk in-lynis feven, © 

And eke their ſaulis unto the bliſle of hevin f. 


9 who ſeems to have been W acquainted with 


® See Strutt, vol. 2. plates 56. 58. | 
1 Portical Remains of James I, p. 162. 


Chaucer, 


By Occleve. 
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Chaucer, and to have received instructions from him in poetry, 
du laments his death in very pathetic ſtrains : 


My thre mayſter, God his ſoul quite, 

And fader Chaucer fayne would have me taught; 
But I was dule, and learned lyte or naught. | 
Alas! my worthy mayſter honourable; 
This londis very tresour and recheſſe, 
Deth, by thy deth, hathe harme * 1 
Unto us done *. a : | 


John Lydgate, the poetic monk of Bury,» was no leſs laviſh in 
his praiſes of Chaucer: 1. 


My Maiſter Chau cer 
And if I ſhall ſhortly hym deſerive, Nett: 17 
Was never none to thys daye alyve, 

To reken all, bothe of young and olde, 

That worthy was his inkehorne for to holde f. 


As theſe three writers who thus celebrated their illuſtrious pre- 


. deceſſors, were unqueſtionably the beſt poets of this period, it 


is neceſſary to give a brief account of their genius and PO | 
works, 

As James I. of Scotland was one of the moſt accompliſhed 
Princes that ever filled a throne, he was alſo one of the moſt un- 
fortunate. After ſpending almoſt twenty years in captivity, and 
encountering many difficulties on his return into his native king- 
dom, he was murdered by barbarous aſlaſlins, in the prime of 
life. In the monuments of his genius, he hath been almoſt 
equally unfortunate, No veſtiges are now remaining of his {kill 


®* Warton's Hiſtory of Poetry, yol. 2. p. 42. | 
+ Lydgate's Siege of Troy, book 5. | 
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in architecture, gardening, and painting; though we are aſſured 
by one who was well acquainted with him, that he excelled in all 
theſe arts. Many of the productions of his pen have alſo pe- 
riſhed; for he tells us himſelf that he wrote much +; and we 
know of only three of his poems that are now extant, viz. Chriſt's 


Kirk of the Green—Peebles at the Play—and the King's Quair, 


which was lately diſcovered by Mr Warton, and hath been pu- 
bliſhed by another gentleman 1. But flender as theſe remains 


are, they afford ſufficient evidence, that the genius of this Royal 
Poet was not inferior to that of any of his contemporaries ; and 


that ir was equally fitted for the gayeſt or the graveſt ſtrains. _ 

The firſt of the above-mentioned poems is well known, and 
hath been often printed. It is a ludicrous deſcription of a country- 
wedding, at Chriſt's Kirk in Aberdeenſhire, which began with mu- 
fic and dancing, and ended in a fray, The awkward gambols and 
merriment of the country-people, and the comical incidents of a 
quarrel which enſued between two young men, and ſoon became 
general, with the ridiculous attitudes, actions, and ſpeeches of 


the combatants, {who threatened much, and performed little), are 


deſcribed in ſtrains of wit and pleaſantry highly entertaining to 
thoſe who underſtand the language, The laſt ſtanza, which de- 
ſcribes a cowardly braggadochio, who appeared with terrible 
threats, after the fray was ended, and when he knew there Was no 


danger, r be given as a om. 


Quhen all wes done, Dik with ane aix 
Cam furth to fell a fuddir ||, 

Quod he, quhair ar yon hangit ſmaix, 
Rycht now wald ſlane my bruder: 


* Scoticron, lib. 16. cap. 30. + King's Quair, canto l. ſtan. 13. 
t See Poetical Remains of James I. publiſhed by William Tytler of Woodhouſelee, 
Eſq; Warton's Hiſt, Poet, vol. 2, p. 125. To kill a great number. 
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His wyf bad him ga hame, Gib glaiks, 
And fa did Meg his muder, 
He turnit, and gaif them baith thair paikis, 
For he durſt ding nane uder, 
For feir 
At Chriſtis kirk of the Grene that day. 


The hiſtorian John Major, who flouriſhed in the. end of the 
fifteenth, and the beginning of the ſixteenth century, acquaints 
us, that in his time ſeveral poems, which had been compoſed by 
James I. were repeated and admired by the people of Scotland; 
particularly a very witty and pleaſant ſong, which began with 
theſe words, Las ſin,” &c. and another with, At Beltayn *. 
It had long been ſuppoſed that both theſe poems were irretrieva- 
bly loſt. The laſt of them, however, hath been lately recovered 
and publiſhed, with this title, Pebles to the play f. It is in 
the ſame kind of ſtanza and verſe with Chriſt's Kirk of the Green, 
and with the ſame pleaſantry and humour deſcribes the adven- 
tures of a company of country-people, who went to Peebles to ſee 
the annual games at that place. This amiable prince ſeems to 
have delighted in ſeeing his ſubjects in their Sunday's cloaths, and 
in their hours of feſtivity, The firſt ſtanza may be a ſpecimen. 


At Beltane, when ilk bodie bownis 
| To Pebles to the play, 
To heir the ſingen and the ſounds ; 
The ſolace, ſeith to ſay, 
J. Major de geſtis Scotorum. 
+ It was diſcovered by Dr Percy, and is publiſhed in à collection of ſelect Scottiſh 
ballads, vol. 2. p. 1. 


. 2. 11 nr 


Be firth and foreſt furth they found; 
Thay graythit tham full gay; 
God wait what wald they do chat dound, 

For i it was thair feeſt day, 
Thay ſaid, < 
of Pebles to the op.” A 


The chief work of King James now * known, is the poem lately 
publiſhed, called the King's Quair, i. e. the King's s book, conſiſting 
of 197 ſtanzas, of ſeven lines each, divided into fix cantos. It 
was written in honour of Lady Jane Beaufort, his beautiful miſ- 


treſs, afterwards his beloyed Queen;- and few ladies have had ſo 


fine a poem compoſed i in their praiſe by a royal lover, - 


In the firſt canto, after bewailing the uncomfortable days and 


reſtleſs. nights he ſpent in priſon, he tells us, that one morning 


the bell that rung to,matins ſeemed to call upon him to tell the 
ſtory of his love, which, after ſame heſitation, he aer $9 | 


do, and javaked the aid of che nine mpſes, _ 
1a the ſecond canto, he relates his ſorrowful parting with his 


friends when be was very young, his capture and impriſonment, 


and again laments: lvs loſs of liberty and long confinement, in 
very affecting ſtrains. He then comes to che main ſubjeR of his 
poem, the ſtory of his love ; and tells us, that one morning in 
May, as he was looking down from the window of his priſon in 
Windſor caſtle into the garden below, liſtening to the love-ſongs 
of nightingales, and wondering what the paſſion of love could 
be, which he had never felt, he adds, | 


And therewith keſt I down myn eye ageyne, 
Quhare as I ſaw walkyng under the Taure, 
Full ſecretely, new cumyn hir to Pleyne, . 


Cole kn of Selot Scorch Ballads, vol. 2. 3 97, 
3P2 ; The 
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" The faireſt or the freſcheſt zonng floure 
That ever I ſaw, methought, before that r_—_— 
For quhich ſodayne abate, anon aſtert, - 
The blude of all my body to my hert. 


He then paints the various emotions of his heart, and the beau- 
ties of his miſtreſs, in ſtrong and glowing colours. His invoca- 
tion of Venus, and his invitation of the nightingales to entertain 


his lady with their ſongs, are finely imagined and expreſſed. At 


her leaving the garden, he ſank into _ PER U e 


To ſene her part, and Ke Ina might, 
Methought the day was turnyt into nyt, &c. 


The third canto proves, that King James poſſeſſed the moſt rare 
and neceſſary qualification of a great poet, a lively and inventive 
fancy. He imagined that he was tranſported i in a bright cloud 
to the planet Venus, and admitted into the palace of the Queen 
of Love, where he beheld alt who had been the votaries of that 
divinity divided into different claſſes, according to their different 
charaQters and fortunes, His deſcription of theſe different claſſes 
of lovers diſcover, that he had acquired an extenſive knowledge 
of mankind, even in the ſolitude of his priſon, The clerical and 
conventual lovers, who had taken vows of virginity, are thus de- 
ſcribed. n e 5 


And efter this, upon yon ſtage adoun, 

Tho” that thou ſeis ſtand in capis wyde; 
Yon were whilom folk of religion, 

That from the warld thaire governance did Ae 
And frely ſervit lufe on every ſyde, 

In fecrete, with thaire bodyis and thaire gudis, 


And lo! why ſo, they hingen down thaire hudis. 
| | The 
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The deſcriptions of Cupid and Venus, his addreſs to that aba 
and her anſwer, diſcover an equal richneſs of expreſſion and in- 
vention. Venus, after promiſing her aid, ſends him, under the 
conduct of Good-Hope, to Minerva for advice. 

The fourth canto contains his journey to the palace of Miner- 
va, his addreſs to that goddeſs, and her anfwer. Minerva, after 
queſtioning him concerning the nature of his love, and being 
convinced by his anſwers that it was of the moſt fincere, vir- 
tuous, and honourable kind, gives him many wiſe advices, 5 
this amongſt others. | 


Do diene an and ſedfaſt in thy thats. 

And diligent her merci to procure, 
Not onely in thy word, for word is not, 

Bot gif thy werk and all ty ar cure 1 
Accord thereto — | 


| + | 
Minerva then acquaints him, that the ſucceſs of every enterpriſe 
depended on the decree of Heaven, which, „ — 
called . and direQs him to 


3 
pray Fortune bs for faich unlikely thing | 
Full oft about ſhe RY dooth bring. - 

| 


He then took his leave of Minerva, and thus deſcribes his deſcent | 


from her celeſtial palace. 


8 3 lyne 
Wichin a beme, that fro the contree dyvine, 
Sche percyng throw the firmament extendit, 
To _—_ ageyne my ſpirit i is deſcendit. 


Canto 4. 


Canto 6. 
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In theſe two cantoes, the King very artfully contrives to put ſeve- 
ral fine compliments to His wo” into * 3 of Venus 
and Minerva. 

In the fifth canto, he . out in * of W conducted by 
Good - Hope, and deſcribes the rivers, trees, and animals of the 
beautiful country through which they travelled, in very poetical 


language. He found the goddeſs ficring on the ground, dreſſed 


in a ꝓarty- coloured robe, ſometimes frowning and ſometimes 
ſmiling, with her wheel before her, from which he ſaw many 
perſons fall headlong into a profound pit, out of which few. of 
them emerged, Having implored her aid for the ſucceſs of his 
love, ſhe encouraged him to mount her wheel boldly, to ſtand 
firm, and hold faſt; N 2 in . him 0 en he * 


4 $47 


... » She by the ere me 1 6 we ig : 
So 8 that therewithall webe Rs 


In the fixth canto, he deſcribes the painful perplexity he was 
in, to know whether what bad paſſed was « vain dream, or a real 
viſion, which could afford him any ſolid hopes. In this perplexi- 
ty, he walked to the window of his priſon, where © A turture 
«© white as calk” alighted upon his hand, with .a/ftalk- of. jilly- 
flowers in her beek, which ſhe delivered zo him, and took her 
flight, On the leaves of the flower theſe verſes were written. 


Awake! Awake! I bring lufar, I bring 
The newis glad, that bliſsful ben and ſure 
Of thy confort; now lauch, and play, and ſing, 
That art befid fo glad an aventure; : 
For in the N thy cure, 


Having read theſe 1 a 3 times, chey Aiſpelled all his 


fears, and filled him with the moſt lively tranſports of joy. 


To 
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To theſe fix dnss is sind bm epllegtin; Bw Nee 
a profuſion of bleſſings on every perſon and every thing which 
had contributed to the ſucceſs of his love, and paints his own 
happineſs in the pureſt and ſtrongeſt colours. 

It is with difficulty J reſtrain myſelf from giving a fuller . 
of the long-loſt remains of this moſt amiable and accompliſhed. 
prince, whoſe fame hath not been equal to his merits. ibs 

Thomas Occleve flouriſhed in the reign of Henry V. and com- 
poſed a confiderable number of poems; but as few of them have 
been thought worthy of publication in print, it will be ſufficient 
to give his character as a poet, in the words of one of the beſt- 
informed and moſt judicious eritics of the preſent age. © Occleve 
is a feeble writer, conſidered as a poet; and his chief merit 
* ſeems to be, that his writings contributed to propagate and 
& eſtabliſh thoſe improvements in our language which were now 
beginning to take place, —His works indicate a coldneſs of ge- 
* nius, and, on the whole, promiſe no gratification to thoſe who- 
« ſeek for invention and fancy *,” 

John Lydgate, a monk in the great benedictine monaſtery at 
Sr Edmundſbury, was by far the moſt voluminous, and, in ſome 
reſpects, the beſt poet of this period. He compoſed verſes on a 
great variety of ſubjects, and many different occaſions, His 
Principal works, which have been printed, were theſe four—The 
Lyfe of our Lady—The Fall of Princes—The Siege of Thebes,, 
and The Deſtruction of Troy. Of theſe and. Lydgate's other 
poems, the reader will find a ſatisfactory account, with many 
fpecimens,. in the excellent work quoted below f. The chief ex- 
cellencies of this poet were, the ſmmoothneſs of his verſification, 
and the ſtrength, beauty, and copiouſneſs of his deſeriptions, in 
which he abounds; but he ſeems to have been inferior to his eon- 
temporary King James, in originality, and the powers of inven- 


tion. Lydgate was not only a good poet, but alſo a general ſcho- 


* Wartan's Hiſtory al Engliſh Poeury, vol. 2. p. 38. Þ 1d. ibid. p. 51-100, | 
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lar, acquainted with all the learning of the times in which he 
flouriſhed ; and it is no ſmall reproach to thoſe times, that he died 
in his monaſtery, at an advanced age, without ever having recei- 
ved any preferment. 

Several other poets, or rather verſifiers, appeared in this period ; 
but they are not intitled to a place in general hiſtory, I am fully 
convinced, that the poems publiſhed a few years ago, under 
the name of Thomas Rowlie, Confeſſor to William Canning, the 
famous merchant of Briſtol, were neither written by that gentle- 
man, nor by any other perſon, in this period. It is impoſlible, 
however, to peruſe theſe poems, without lamenting the untimely 
fate of the unhappy youth who was their real author. | 

As martial muſic was much uſed and- cultivated in this period, 
it is probable that it was improved; but of the particulars of theſe 
improvements we have no certain information. The band which 
attended Henry V. in France, conſiſted of ten clarions, and many 
other inſtruments, and played an hour every morning, and an- 
other every evening, at the King's head-quarters *, 

Church-muſic was cultivated with as much care and diligence 
in this as in any preceding period. As the clergy endeavoured to 
captivate the eyes of the people, by the magnificence of their 
churches, the beauty of their paintings and images, the ſplendour 


of their dreſſes, the pomp of their proceſſions, &c. ; ſo they en- 


deavoured to charm their ears by the ſweetneſs of their muſic; 


eſpecially in cathedral and conventual churches, and in the cha- 


pels of kings, prelates, and great barons, where the ſervice was 
daily ſung by numerous bands of men and boys, to the ſound of 
organs. This made it neceſſary for all who aſſiſted in performing 
the public offices of the church, to acquire a competent knowledge 
of muſic, and cauſed thoſe who excelled in that art to be much ad- 
mired, and well rewarded. 


# Monſtrget, lib. 2, Fey | | 
F Church- 
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Church-muſic was not merely practiſed as an art, but che theo- 
ry of it was ſtudied as a ſcience, in this period. It was one of 
the four ſciences which conſtituted the Quadrivium of the ſchools ; 
and was ſtudied with greater attention than any of the other three, 
which were, Arithmetic, Geometry, and Aſtronomy. A conſi- 
derable number of the youth who were educated for the church 
made muſic their principal ſtudy at the univerſities, in order to 
obtain the academical honours of bachelors and doctors of muſic; 
becauſe thoſe who obtained theſe honours were almoſt certain of 


preferment. Thomas Saintwix, Doctor of Muſic, for example, was 


appointed Provoſt of King's Callege, i in Cambridge, by its found- 
er, Henry VI. A. D. 126929; 0! :: 

Harmony was now fuperadded to the melody or hk chant of 
the ancient church. Counterpoint was invented, though it was 
very imperfectly underſtood. This new art, as it may be called, 
furniſhed an ample field for exercifing the (genius and induſtry of 
muſical ſtudents ; and this was the chief ſubje of their ſtudies, 
A great number of tracts on counterpoint were written in Eng- 
land and other countries in this period, of which the greateſt 
part are loſt. Many pieces of this new muſic were compoſed for 


the church, but very few of them have been preſerved F; The 


honour of inventing counterpoint is aſcribed to the Engliſh by 
John TinQor, one of the beſt writers on muſic, in this period. 
+. Of -which new art, (ſays he), as I may call it, viz. counter- 
point, the fountain and origin is faid to have been among the 


% Engliſh, of whom Dunſtable was the chief or head .  In' theſe 


words, the invention of counterpoint ĩs aſcribed to the Engliſh, 
but not to Dunſtable, who is only: faid to have been at the head 
of the Engliſh muſicians of his time, of which there is ſuincient 


Rym. Fœd. tom. 11. p. 510. + See Dr Burney's Hiſtory of Muc, . 2. 
c. 3. 5 Sir John * vol * } e vol. 2. Nrn. | 
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evidence {till remaining. John Dunſtable, famous for his ſupe- 
rior {kill in aſtronomy and muſic, flouriſhed in the former part 
of the fifteenth century, and died in London, A. D. 1458. 
Tinctor, who flouriſhed in the ſame century, could not be igno- 
rant, that counterpoint was invented before the birth of Dun- 


ſtable. It is not improbable, that what Giraldus Cambrenſis had 


written concerning the natural harmony practiſed by the people 
of Wales and the north of England in his time, gave riſe to the 
report, that counterpoint was invented in England F. 
Church-muſic was not only admired and ſtudied by the clergy, 
but it was one of the moſt pleafing amuſements of the laity, and 
was cultivated with diligence and ſucceſs by perſons of the high- 
eſt rank. Henry V. was an admirer of church-muſic, and amu- 


ſed himſelf with playing on the organ 1. His contemporary, 


James I. of Scotland, was a capital performer on the organ, and 
even compoſed ſeveral pieces of ſacred muſic for the uſe of the 
church ||. James III. being no leſs fond of muſic than of 
the other fine arts, invited the moſt famous muſicians to his 
court, and loaded them with favours. ' Sir William Rogers, a 
muſician, was one of his fix unhappy favourites who were put to 
death at Lauder, A. D. 1482 **, Ferrerivs, an Itahan, who 
wrote the hiſtory of this prince, acquaints us, that he had con- 
verſed with ſeveral celebrated muficians. in Italy, who ſpoke in 
high terms of the excellence of Scotch muſic, and the munificence 
of James III. in whoſe court, they told him, they had been educa- 
ted ff. Theſe muſicians had probably belonged to that numerous 
choir which King James eſtabliſhed in the chapel of his palace in 
the caſtle of Stirling, and had returned into their own country after 
the death of their royal patron, and carried with them the know- - 


®* Burney, vol. 2. p. 405412. 7 


+ See vol. 3. p.307. 308. t Thomas de Elmham, p- 12. ! Scoticron, I. 16. 
c. 28, Aleſſandro Taſſoni, Penſieri Diverſi, lib. 10. See p. 300. 
#+ Ferrerii Hiſt, 
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ledge of the Scotch muſic. Not only the kings, princes, and pre- 
lates, but all the great and opulent barons of thoſe times, had 
magnificent chapels in their caſtles, furniſhed with organs, mu- 
ficians, and fingers; and theſe nobles, with their friends and fa- 
milies, attended the ſervices of the church performed in their 
chapels, as agreeable entertainments, as well as acts of Om" 
Gr. 

The people of Britain have in all ages delighted in Sent or 
ſocial muſic. It is a ſufficient proof of this, amongſt many others 
that might be given, that the profeſſors of that art, the ſcalds 
and minſtrels, were the favourites of the great, and the idols of 
the people, for many ages. But long and great proſperity had 
the ſame effect upon theſe minſtrels, that it hath uniformly had 
on every order of men. It ſwelled their numbers beyond all due 
proportion, in ęaſed their avarice, inflamed their pride, and cor- 
rupted their manners, and at length loſt them that public favour 
which they had long enjoyed. But though the minſtrels began 
to decline in their credit in the preſent period, and were neither ſo 
highly honoured, nor ſo richly rewarded, as they had formerly 
been; yet ſuch of them as excelled in their art were ſtill much 
reſpected. Not only all our kings, but almoſt all the nobility and 
men of fortune, had bands of theſe ſecular muſicians or minſtrels 
in their ſervice, who reſided in their families, and even attended 
them in their journies, for their amuſement. Theſe domeſtic 
minſtrels, beſides their board, cloathing, and wages, which they 


received from their maſters, were permitted to perform in rich 


monaſteries, and in the caſtles of other barons, upon occaſions of 
feſtivity, for which they were handſomely rewarded f. Ed- 
ward IV, A. D. 1469, on the complaint of Walter Haliday, and 
his other minſtrels, that many ignorant diſorderly perſons aſſu- 
* See the Northumberland Family-book, p. 323. 324- 367.—377. 

+ Warton Hiſt, Poet. vol. 1. p. 91. Northumberland Book, p. 339. 
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med the name of minſtrels, and brought the profeſſion into diſ- 
grace, gave and granted a licence unto Walter Haliday, John 
Cuff, Robert Marſhall, Thomas Grane, Thomas Calthorne, 
© William Cliff, William Chriſtian, and William Eyneſham, his 
* minſtrels, and their ſucceſſors, to be one body and cominality, 
* perpetual, and capable in law“. Edward, by the fame char; 
ter, gave ample powers to this muſical corporation, for correcting | 
the diſorders, and regulating the affairs, of the minſtrels. But 
this inſtitution neither corrected the Ame, nor n . 

Many of the poems, ſongs, and ballads, hat; were an 5 che 
minſtrels and people of this period, have undoubtedly periſhed; 
but a conſiderable number of them have been preſerved and pu- 
bliſhed T. They are of very different degrees of merit, and writ- 
ten on a great variety of ſubjects; ſome of them calculated to 
entertain the great, and others to divert the vulgar. But though 
the words of theſe poems are preſerved, the tunes to which many 
of them were originally ſung are now unknown; and the moſt 
diligent inquirers have been able to diſcover only a very few {| pe- 
cimens of the popular muſic of this period T-. | 

The ſecular muſic of Scotland was greatly mproved at r this 
time, not by the efforts of profeſſed muſicians, but by the inge- 
nuity of one of her monarchs, James I. who ſeems to have been 
born to excel in every art and fcience to which he applied his 
mind. Walter Bower, Abbot of Inch-colm, who was intimately 


acquainted with that prince, aſſures us, that he excelled all man- 
kind, both in vocal and inſtrumental muſic ; and that he played 


on eight different inſtruments, (which he aames), and "eſpecially 
on the harp, with ſuch exquiſite ſkill, that he ;leemed to be in- 


» Rym. Feed. tom. 11. P. Lis 
+ See Reliques of ancient poetry, Ramſay's Evergreen, and other collections. 
1 Sir John Hawkins, vol. 3 p. 2.—17. Dr Burney, vol, 2. p. 405,—412, 


ſpired 


Chap. V. 5 2. r 


ſpired *, King James was not only an excellent performer, but 


alſo a capital compoſer, both of ſacred and ſecular muſic; and his 


fame on that account was extenſive, and of long duration. Above 
a century after his death, he was celebrated in Italy as the in- 
ventor of a new and pleaſing kind of melody, which had been ad- 
mired and imitated in that country. This appears from the fol- 
lowing teſtimony of Aleſſandro Taſſoni, a writer who was well in- 
formed, and of undoubted credit. We may reckon among us 
«< moderns, James King of Scotland, who not only compoſed many 


« ſacred pieces of vocal muſic, but alſo of himſelf invented a new 


kind of muſic, plaintive and melancholy, different from all 
© other; in which he hath been imitated by Carlo Geſualdo, 
„Prince of Venoſa, who, in our age, hath improved muſic with 
« new and admirable inventions f.“ As the Prince of Venoſa 
imitated King James, the other muſicians of Italy imitated the 
Prince of Venoſa. The moſt noble Carlo Geſualdo, the prince 
* of muſicians of our age, introduced ſuch a ſtyle of modulation, 
<« that other muſicians yielded the preference to him; and all 
fingers and players on ſtringed inſtruments, laying aſide that 
4 of others, every where embraced his . All the lovers, there- 
fore, of Italian or of Scotch muſic, are much indebted to the ad- 
mirable genius of King James I. who, in the gloom and ſolitude 
of a priſon, invented a new kind of muſic, plaintive indeed, and 
ſuited to his ſituation, but at the ſame time ſo' ſweet and ſooth- 
ing, that it hath given pleaſure to millions in every Tacceeging 


age ||. 


® Scoticron. lib. 16. c. 28. | 
+ Aleſſand. Taſſ. Penſieri Diverſi, lib, 10. Sir John Hawkins, vol. 4. p. 5.6. 
+ Id vol. 3. p. 212. | 
| For a more complete account of Scotch muſic, ſee Mr Tytler s diſſertation ſubjoin- 


ed to his edition of the Poetical Remains of James I. Edinburgh, 1783. 
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10 


HE commerce of Great Britain hath at all times been an 


object of great importance, and hath contributed ſo much 


to the power and riches, to the comfort and happineſs, 
of its inhabitants, chat the ſtate and progreſs of it merits our at- 
tention in every period, and is not unworthy of a place in general 
hiſtory. Triumphs, conqueſts, and victories, excite a more live- 


ly joy at the time when they are obtained, and make a greater 


figure 


Importance 
of commerce. 
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figure in the page of hiſtory, than the peaceful, filent adventures 
of the merchant : but if they do not, in the iſſue, contribute to 
increafe the ſhips and ſailors, and to extend the trade of ſuch a 
country as Britain, they are of little or no utility, if they are not 
pernicious. Such were the celebrated victories obtained by the 
Engliſh in France, under their heroic King, Henry V.; almoſt 
equally ruinous to the victors and the vanquiſhed. + 

The trade of Britain met with many obſtructions in the preſent 
period, which greatly retarded its progreſs and extenſion, The 
martial ſpirit that reigned in both the Britiſh nations, with the 


foreign or domeſtic wars in which they were almoſt conſtantly 


engaged, farmed the greateſt of theſe obſtructions. In ſuch tur- 
bulent times, commerce could not flouriſh, When war was the 
only honourable occupation, the merchant was deſpiſed, his per- 
ſon and property were unſecure, and expoſed to many dangers 
both by ſea and land. As our kings had few ſhips of their own, 
whenever they had occaſion for a fleet, to fight their enemies or 
tranſport their armies, they preſſed into their ſervice all the ſhips as 
well as all the ſailors that could be found; which put a total ſtop 
to trade. Thus, to give one example out of many, Henry V. at 
his firſt invaſion of France, A. D. 1415, preſſed all the ſhips in 
all the ports of England, of twenty tons and upwards, to tranſport 
his army, &c. to the continent *, Even thoſe who were engaged in 
trade had imbibed ſo much of the martial, ferocious: ſpirit of the 
times, that they frequently aCted as pirates; and when they met 
with ſhips of inferior force, they ſerzed or plundered them, with- 
out diſtinguiſhing between friends and foes. This obliged the 
mariners of other nations and their ſovereigns to make loud 
complaints to the court of England; and when they could not 


obtain redreſs, (which was often the caſe), they were compelled to 
make repriſals;: which increaſed the I" IO and in- 


— 


terrupted 
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terrupted the intercourſe between countries that were not at 
war *, It was common for the kings of England and other 
princes, in this period, to grant letters of marque to a ſingle 


merchant, empowering him to make repriſals on the ſubjects of 
a ſtate with which they were at peace, till he was indemnified for 


the loſſes he had ſuſtained from the ſubjects of that ſtate +. Be- 
ſides this, both the Baltic and the Britiſh ſeas were infeſted with 
pirates, who ſeized and plundered the ſhips of all nations with- 
out diſtinction. Neither the merchants nor the legiſlators of this 
period entertained juſt ideas of trade, or of the moſt effeQual 
means of promoting it; and we may reckon the monopolizing 
ſpirit of the former, and the imprudent regulations of the lat- 
ter, among the im pediments that obſtructed its progreſs, The 
Britiſh merchants conſidered all foreigners who came amongſt 
them for the ſake of trade as interlopers and enemies; and, at 
their inſtigation, the legiſlature laid them under reſtriftions that 
were hardly tolerable. It was enacted by the parliament of Eng- 
land,—** That all foreign merchants ſhould lay out all the mo- 
e ney they received for the goods they imported, in Engliſh mer- 
“ chandiſe to be exported That they ſhould not carry out any 
gold or filver in coin, plate, or bullion, under the penalty of for- 
e feiture—That they ſhould ſell all the goods they imported in the 
©« ſpace of three months That one merchant-ſtranger ſhould not 
“ ſell any goods in England to another merchant-ſtranger—That 
< when a foreign merchant arrived in any port or town in Eng- 
“ land, a ſufficient hoſt ſhould be aſſigned him, with whom he 
« ſhould dwell, and no where elſe .“ The parliaments, both 
of England and Scotland, made many laws againſt the * 


® See Hakluyt's Voyages, vol, 1. p. 154.180. Rym. Fed. tom, 8. p. 269. 273. 


to 276. 284 287. + Ibid. p. 96 755. 773. 
t Statutes, 4th Henry IV. c. 15. $th Hen. IV. c. 9. &c. 
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tion of gold and filver in any ſhape, or on any account; not re- 
flecting, that if the balance of trade was againſt them, chat ba- 
lance muſt be paid in theſe precious metals, in ſpite of all che 
laws that could be made againſt it, and that thefe laws could 
ſerve no other purpoſe but to perplex and diſtreſs the merchant. 
But the iſland of Britain is ſo favourably fituated for trade, 
and the love of gain is ſo ſtrong and general a paſſion in the hu- 
man mind, that all theſe obſtructions, though chey retarded, 
did not wholly prevent the progreſs of commerce in this period, 
as will appear from the ſequel. 
Henry IV. being a wiſe prince, and Werbe che great importance 
of commerce, promoted it as much as the unſettled ſtate of his 
affairs · permitted. After tedious negotiations, he put an end to 
the diſputes and mutual depredations that had long prevailed be- 
tween the Engliſh merchants and mariners, and thoſe of the 
Hanſe towns of Germany, and of che ſea · port towns of Pruſſia 
and Livonia, fubjeci to the Grand Maſter of the Teutonic ortler 
of knights, who. then poſſeſſed theſe two laſt countries. Both 
parties made loud complaints, and gave in high eſtimates of the 
damages they pretended they had ſuſtained; and it required long 
diſcuſſions to aſcertain the juſtice of theſe eſtimates. At length 
it was agreed, A. D. 1400, that Henry ſhould pay 15,955 gold 
nobles to the Grand Maſter, and 416 of the ſame to the Conſuls 
of the city of Hamburg, as the balance againſt his ſubjects *. 
Among other claims, the German and Pruſſian merchants de- 
manded damages for ſome hundreds of their countrymen, who 
had been thrown overboard and | Owned by the Engliſh. © To 
this claim Henry made anſwer—* That when we ſhall be adver- 
«* tized of the number, ſtate, and condition of the faid parties 
* drowned, we will cauſe ſuffrages and prayers, and divers other 


® Rym. Fed. tom. 8. p. 601, 2. 


E wh * holefome 
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* holeſomeg, an profitable for the ſouls of che Jeceaſed, 
* and acceptable io God and men, to be ordained and provided ; F 
* upon. condition, that, far. che fouls of our drowned. co 


e men, there be the hke remedy, provided by vou *.” ' Theſe | 


tranſactions exhibit a ſtrange mixture of barbarity; and ſuperſti- 
tion, which too much pręvailed in the e MR ne Gee 
bing. 

Thaugh the diſlikę of the Engliſh 8 conti- - 
nued through the whole of this period, and they were expaſed to 
frequent inf! ults, and ſubjected by lau te various hardſhips; yer 


ſeveral; companies of them were ſattled. in Landon and other pla- 


ces, under che prptaction of royal charters, The German mer- 
chants. of the ſteel · yar formed, ons af de moſt ancient; opulent, 
and powerful of theſe: compàuies, being: a branch of the great 
commercial confederacyc of the Hanſs towns in Germany and 
Pruſſia. This company had been, highly fayquzed. by Henry III. 
who by his charters conferred upon it various privileges and ex- 
emptions, which were confirmed by bis ſacceſſors, hoth in the 
laſt and preſont period. Theſe privileges are not diſtinctly 
known but it plainly appeape, that they were: exempted fram 


contributing to fuhſidies, tenths, and. fifteenths, and were not 


ſubjected to the additional duties impoſed,: from tine to time, on 


goods exparted and imported; paying only, the ancient, cuſtoms | 


agreed upon at the time of their eſtabliſhment, which were very 
ſmall . It is not to be wondered, therefore, that the Eagliſh 
merchants were not very fond of) a company of foreigners ſeated 
in the metrupalis, and enjoying greater ad tantagęs in trade than 
themſelves. This company had houſes. in other towns, particu- 
larly at Lynn and inden and preſerved their privileges, with 


alert, vol, 1.,p, . gl 1 See Anderſon nde of Corneree, vol. 1 


p. 111. 114. 120. 125 240+ 279. 282. | 
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ſome interruptions, almoſt a century after the concluſion of this 
period . Companies of merchants of Venice, Genoa, Florence, 
Lucca, and Lombardy, were alſo ſettled in England, chiefly in 
London, protected by royal charters, and managed the trade of 


the ſtates and cities to which they belonged f. In a word, a great 


part of the foreign trade of England was tilt in the hands of theſe 


companies of merchant-ſtrangers. 


Merchants of | 
the Staple, 


The Merchants of the Staple, as they were called, were formed 
into a corporation, or trading company, about the beginning of 
the preceding period. The conſtitution and deſign of that once 
rich and flouriſhing company hath been already deſcribed . It 
ſtill ſubfiſted; and though ir had met with ſome diſcouragement, 
was not inconſiderable. This company paid no leſs for the cuſtoms 
of the ſtaple commodities of wool, woolfels, woollen-cloth, lea- 


ther, tin, and lead, it exported, A. D. 1458, than L. 68,000, 


containing as much filver as L. 136, ooo of our money; 1 is 

a ſufficient proof that its dealings were then extenſive ||. | 
were ſtrialy bound by their charter, and by law, to carry all 2 4 
goods they exported to the ſtaple at Calais; and to land them at 
any other port was made felony, by act of parliament, A. D. 


1439 *. The corporation or company of the ſtaple was origi- 


' nally compoſed of foreigners ; but by degrees ſome Engliſh mer- 
chants were admitted into it, as being fitteſt for managing their 
affairs in England, to which branch of the buſineſs the Engliſh 
were confined, 


The moſt ancient company of Engliſh 88 of which 
there is any trace in hiſtory, was eſtabliſhed about che end of the 
thirteenth century, and was called Ihe Brotherhood of St Thomas 


F. Ibid. p. 231. 235. 


| Anderſon, v. 1. p. 276. 


236. 240. 243. 301. t See vol. 4. p. 539. Kc. 


** Satutes, 38th Hen. VI. c. 15. 


Becket 


chap. VI, ' Con u R en, Kc. 


Bectet—in honour of that celebrated Engliſh ſaint. The 40 gn 
of that company was to export the woollen cloth, which about that 
time began to be manufactured in conſiderable nien in Eng- 
land; and as that manufacture increaſed, the trade of the Bro- 


therhood alſd” increaſed. Henry IV. A. D. 1406, incorporated 


this ſociety by a charter, regulating their government and their 
privileges. By this charter, any merchant of England or Ireland, 
who defired it, was to be admitted into the company, on paying 
a ſmall fine. As this ſociety was compoſed of the native ſubjects 
of the Kings of England, it was favoured both by government and 


by the people, made gradual incroachments on the trade of the 


Merchants of the Staple, and at length ruined that company *, _ 
The Engliſh merchants, obſerving the advantages that foreign- 
ers derived from having partners and correſpondents of their own 


countries ' ſettled in England, imitated their example, and eſta- 


bliſhed factories in ſeveral places on the continent. Henry IV. 

| granted: a charter, A. D. 1404, to the Engliſh merchants reſiding 
in Germany, Pruſſia, Sweden, Denmark, and Norway, empower- 
ing them to hold general aſſemblies, to make laws, to chuſe go- 
vernors, with authority to determine diſputes among themſelves, 
and with foreigners, and to preſerve the privileges granted to 
them by the fovereigns of theſe countries f. The ſame King 
granted a fimilar charter, A. D. 1406, to the Engliſh merchants in 
Holland, Zealand, Brabant, and Flanders tf. The firſt of theſe 
charters being too extenſive, Henry granted a ſeparate one, A. D. 
1408, to the Engliſh ſettled in the dominions of the King of Den- 
mark, who was alſo King of Sweden and Norway ||. - Theſe char- 
ters were confirmed by Henry VI.. A. D. 1428 **, The office and 


powers of theſe governors ſeem to have been nearly the ſame with 


* Anderſon, vol. 1. p. 233. 260. &c. | 
+ Hakluyt. vol. 1. p. 184- Rym. Fad, tom. 8. p..360.. T mid. Pear 
|| Ibid. p. 511. „ Ibid, tom. 10. p. 400. 
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thoſe of our modern conſuls; and towards the end of this. periqd, 


they were called hy that name, and appointed by the King. 
Richard III. A. D. 1485, appointed Lanrentio Strozzi, a merchant 
of Florence, to be :conſhl, and preſident of all the Engliſh mer- 


chants at Piſa, and parts adjacent; allowing him for his trouble 
4 the fourth part of one per cent. on all u Engliſhmen, ei- 
An en s nr to, or r thenee . 2 In chat commiſſion 


ahtjond 3 which wakes it probable, that it was the art coi 


1 L961 1 


ſion of the kind granted by a King of England. 
e el treaties 


It would be tedious to enumęrate | all, the, cp 


chat were made by the Kings of England, with, almaſt all the 


princes and ſtates of Europe, in this period: Thefe treaties were 
very neceſſary, to reſtrain the piratical  ſpiris;. that reigned in the 


mariners of all nations in thoſe times: but they, were very ill ob- 
ſerved ; and few ſeatoen uf any eu could refift / che tempta- 
tion of ſeiſing a weaker veſſel, when the fall in their, way,; though 
belonging to a friendly. pewer. This ' occaſioned. continual, com- 
plaints of the breach of treaties, and; the frequent rengwal of. theſe 
treaties. No fewer than four commercial treaties, far example, 
were: concluded between England and the Hanſe:Tawns;.3 in the 
ſpace of chret years, from A, D. 1472. to 147%, and ill to; little 
purpoſe ; and we have copies of eighteen ſuch, ggreemęnts be- 


tween England and Flanders, in this period; which is a ſufficient 


evidence that none of them was well ableryed. 7, 5 Tha intent of 
| thoſe treaties weg, to prevent, mutual depregations at ſea, and to 
ſecure a friendly: recepuon to the merchants; of , the captraQng 


parties in each, other's ports; and no douht, they contributed 
ſomething to theſe purpoſes, though. not ſo th as Was in- 
tended. | 


yum Fed. tom. 12. p. 261. f — 939- 786-399 74 
} Rym. Foed. tom. 8. 12 1 | i 240 


The 


| 
| 
Chap. VI  CommeE'rcy®, Ke. 
The Engliſh, in this period, were fully convinced of the 1 
portance and neceflity of being maſters at fea, and particularly 
on their own - coaſts, and in the narrow ſeas between this iſland 
and the continent. This was moſt earneſtly inculcated upon them, 
by a rhiming pamphlet, written about A. D. 1433. The now 
unknown author of that pamphlet aſſerted, in the ſtrongeſt terms, 
that if the Engliſh kept the ſeas, eſpecially the narrow ſeas, they 
would compel: all the werld to be at peace with them, and to court 
their friendſhip *, The ancient duty of tonnage and poundage 
was granted to our kings by parliament, to enable them to guard 
the ſeas, and protect the merchants T. This duty, (raiſed to 38. 
on every ton of wine, and: 5 per cent. on all other goods import- 
ed), together with the fourth part of the ſubſidy on wool and lea- 
ther, was granted by Henry IV. A. D. 1406, with conſent of par- 
liament, to the merchants, to guard the ſeas; but payment was 
ſoon ſtopped, on complaints being made to the King, that the 
ſeas were not properly guarded 4. Henry IV. maintained the do- 
minion of the narrow ſeas with great ſpirit, and took ample re- 
venge on the: French, Flemings, and Britons, who had inſulted 
the Englith coaſts, and interrupted the Engliſh commerce, when 


the King was engaged againſt the Earl of Northumberland and 


his confederates. William de Wilford, admiral of the narrow 


ſeas, ſailed to the coaſt of Brittany, where he took forty of their 


ſhips; and burnt an equal number l. The Earl of Kent did ſtill 
greater miſchief on tlie coaſt of Flanders; and the famous Henry 
Pay, Admiral of the Cinque- ports, took a whole fleet of French 
merchantmen, conſiſting of 120 ſail . 

The heroic Henry V. was almoſt as vicorious at ſea as at land ; 
and i in 1 his reign the fleets of ** rode triumphant on * 


See this very curious 9 in Hakluyt, vol. 1. p. 167,—208, | 
+ Statutes, 6th Rich II. ch. z. +} Rym. Fad. tom. 8. p. 437- | 
Walſing Ypodigma Neuſtriz, p. 561. | 

** Otterburne, p. 253. Walling. p. 376. 
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narrow ſeas. His brother John Duke of Bedford obtained one 
naval victory, A. D. 1416, and the Earl of Huntington another, 
A. D. 1417, over the united fleets of France and Genoa, taking 
or deſtroying almoſt all their ſhips; which effeQually ſecured the 
dominion of the ſea to the Engliſh for ſeveral years. Henry V. 
ſeems to have been the firſt King of England who had any ſhips 
that were his own property. At his firſt invaſion of France, he 
had two large and beautiful ſhips, with purple fails, the one 
called the King's Chamber, the other his Hall, 'The author of 
the 3 above mentioned ah of this Prince, 


td Hampton he made aha great 8 | 
Which paſſed other great ſhips of all the Commons; 
The Trinity, the Grace de Dieu, the Holy Ghoſt, 
And other which now be loſt In 


? 


3 the 3 mea reign of Henry VI. eſpecially after the 


| dench' of, kis-aaele thi Diuboof Bubled; A:D-2445; the ie 
of the Engliſh declined with great rapidity, both by ſea and 


land, The French, baving expelled them. from all their conqueſts 
on the continent, except Calais, inſulted them on their own coaſts, - 
took, plundered, and burnt the town of Sandwich 4. But the 
great Earl of Warwick, being appointed admiral, equipped ſeve- 
ral ſquadrons, with which he ſcoured the Channel, took many 
val uable ſhips, and in ſome. "EM recovered the dominion. of the 
Edward IV. paid creat attention to e and maritime 
affairs, and on two occaſions collected very great fleets: Firſt, 
when he actually invaded France, A. D. 1475; and, ſecondly, 
when he prepared for another invaſion of it, but was prevented 


® Elmbam, cap. 30. 36. 
+ Prologue of Engliſh Policie, apud Hakluyt, vol, 1. p. 203. 
| 1 Fabian, p. 464. Stow, p. 40g. 
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by death. This Prince had ſeveral ſhips that were his own 1 
perty, with which he at ſome times protected the trade of his 
ſubjects, and at other times he employed them in trade as a A 0 
chant, which contributed not a little to his great wealth “. 

The reign of Richard III. was ſo ſhort and turbulent, that he 
had little opportunity of ſhewing his attention to the dominion of 
the ſea, It is, however, certain, that if he had guarded the nar- 
row ſeas with greater care, he might have prevented the landing 
of his rival the Earl of Richmond, and preſerved. both his 21 
and crown. 

Though the Engliſh, | in this period, were much exigaged i in war, 
and conſequently could not carry on trade with the ſame eaſe and 
ſafety as in more peaceful times, the circle of their commerce was 
not contracted, but rather a little enlarged, The countries with 
which they had commercial intercourſe in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, have been already enumerated ; and there is the fulleſt evi- 
dence that their intercourſe with all theſe countries till conti- 
nued; and that Engliſh merchants now began to viſit ſome ſeas 
and coaſts which they had not formerly frequented T. A com- 
pany of London merchants, A. D. 1413, loaded ſeveral ſhips with 
wool and other merchandiſe, to the value of L. 24, ooo, (a great 
fum in thoſe times), for the weſtern parts of Morocco, which was 
probably the firſt adventure of the Engliſh to thoſe parts, The 
Genoeſe ſeized theſe ſhips as interlopers; and Henry IV. grant- 
ed their owners letters of marque, to ſeize the ſhips and goods of 
the Genoeſe, where-ever they could find them . There was a 
great trade between Venice, Genoa, Florence, and other cities of 
Italy, and England, long before this time; but that trade ſeems 
to have been wholly carried on in foreign bottoms, and by foreign 
merchants. This appears from the commercial treaties between 


„ Rym. Fœd. tom. 12. p. 139. Hiſt. Croyl. p. 559. 
+ See vol. 4. p. 531. &c. t Rym. Fad. tom. 8. p. 773. 
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the Engliſh goverament and theſe Italian ſtates and cities, in 
which they ſtipulate for the ſafety and friendly reception of their 
ſhips and merchants in the ports of England, without any ſti- 
pulation in favour of Engliſh ſhips or merchants in their ports; 


which could not have been neglected, if they had frequented 


thoſe ports. The merchants of England, in the courſe of this 
period, attempted to obtain a ſhare in this trade; but they met 
with great oppoſition in the execution of this deſign, not only 
from the Italians, but even from their own ſovereigns, who fa- 
voured thoſe foreigners, becauſe they accommodated them with 
great loans of money, in their ftraits, and paid higher cuſtom 
than their own ſubjects. It was not till the reign of Richard III. 
that the Engliſh merchants obtained any ſolid footing in Italy ; as 
is evident from the preamble of that Prince's commiſſion to Lau- 
rentio Strozzi to be their conſul at Piſa, © Whereas certain mer- 
« chants and others from England intend to frequent foreign 
parts, and chiefly Italy, with their ſhips and merchandiſe, 
and we being willing to conſult their peace and advantage as 


< much as poſſible, and obſerving, from the practice of other na- 


” _ ws the neceſſity of their having a peculiar magiſtrate a- 
* mong them for the determining of all diſputes,” &c. +. Two 
Wer merchants, A. D. 1481, encouraged by Edward IV. 


and by the Spaniſh Duke of Medina Sidonia, prepared a fleet 
for a trading voyage to ſome of thoſe countries on the coaſt of 


Africa, that had been lately diſcovered by the Portugueſe, parti- 


cularly to Guinea, But that enterpriſe was prevented by the in- 
terpoſition of John II. King of Portugal, at the court of Eng- 
land 1. So flow was the progreſs of commerce at this time, in 
compariſon of the rapid, * advances it made in the 


next period. 


See Rym. Feed, tom. 8. 9. + Ibid, tom. 12. p. 261. 
+ Anderſon, vol. 1. p+ 296. > 1 
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A pretty full enumeration of the exports and imports of "Ol 
land hath been given in a former period, to which very much 
cannot now be added “. Several changes, however, had taken place 
in theſe particulars; and ſome additions had been made both to the 
exports and imports, a few of which may be mentioned, Slaves were 
no longer exported from England : bur pilgrims were now become 
a conſiderable article of exportation; and ſeveral ſhips were every 
year loaded from different ports with cargoes of theſe deluded 
wanderers, who carried out with them much money, for defray- 
ing the expences of their journey, and making preſents to the 
ſaints they viſited: for all theſe ſaints, they were told, were much 
pleaſed with money, We meet with many licences granted by 
our kings to maſters of ſhips, permitting them to carry a cer- 
tain number of pilgrims, from ſuch a port to the ſhrine of ſuch 
a faint named in the permit. Henry VI. for example, granted 
permits, A. D. 1434, for the exportation of 2433 pilgrims to the 
ſhrine of St James of Campoſtella. Fortunately there was a ftill 
greater importation of pilgrims from the continent, to viſit the 
ſhrine of St Thomas of Canterbury; which brought the balance 
of this traffic in favour of England. 

As great improvements had been made in the woollen manu- 
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factory, greater varieties, and much greater quantities of woollen - 


cloths, were exported than in any former period. Theſe formed 
one of the moſt valuable articles of exportation to every country 
with which England had any trade, But ſtill the Engliſh were 
fo far from working up all their wool, that great quantities of 
that precious commodity, ſo much yalued in Italy and Flanders, 
were yet exported ; and the ſubſidy on wool exported was one 
of the moſt certain and valuble branches of the royal revenue. 


® See vol. 3. p. $20 $27 + Rym. Fad. tom. 9. p. 312. Anderſon, 
vol. 1, P- 2 
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Corn ſeems now to have been a more important article of ex- 
port than it had been in ſome former periods; and ſeveral laws 
were made for regulating irs exportation and importation. A 
law was made, A.D. 1425, granting a general and permanent 
permiſſion to export corn, except to enemies, without particular 


| licences; but giving the King and council a diſcretionary power 


to reſtrain that liberty, when they thought it neceſſary for the 
good of the kingdom“. The country-gentlemen in the Houſe 
of Commons, A. D. 1463, complained, that the eaſterlings or 
merchants of the ſteel-yard, by importing too great quantities of 
corn, had reduced the price of that commodity ſo much, that the 
Engliſh farmers were in danger of being ruined. To prevent 
oy, it was enacted, ** That when the quarter of wheat did not 

exceed the price of 6s. 8d. rye 48. and barley 3s. no perſon 
«© ſhould import any of theſe three kinds of _—_ upon forfei- 
ture thereof f. 

The curious pamplet called the Prologue of Engl 72 Poly, al- 
ready quoted, gives a diſtinct account of the commodities im- 
ported into England by the merchants of different countries, or 
carried by them to the great emporium of Bruges in Flanders, 
and from thence imported by Engliſh merchants : and as it was 
written near the middle of this period, by one who was well ac- 
quainted with the ſubject, it is worthy of credit. According to 
that author, the commodities of Spain were, figs, raiſins, wine, 
oils, ſoap, dates, liquorice, wax, iron, wool, wadmote, goat- 
fell, redfell, ſaffron, and quickſilver .—Thoſe of Portugal were 
nearly the ſame ||.—Thoſe of Britanny were, wine, ſalt, creſt- 
cloth or linen, and canvas **,—Thoſe of Germany, Pruſſia, &c. 


or the merchants of the ſteel- yard, were, beſides corn, iron, 


* Statutes, 4th Hen, VI. c. 5. | + Ibid. zd Edw. IV, c. 2. 


| I Prologue of Engliſh Policy, c. 1. [| Ibid. c. 2. 2 Ibid. c. 3. 
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ſteel, copper, oſmond, bow-ſtaves, boards, wax, pitch, tar, flax, 
hemp, peltrey, thread, fuſtian, buckram, canvas, and wool- 
cards *.—Thoſe of Genoa were, gold, cloth of gold, filk, cot- 
ton, oil, black pepper, rock-alum, and woad f.— Thoſe of Venice, 
Florence, and other Italian ſtates, were all kinds of ſpices and 
grocery-wares, ſweet wines, ſugar, drugs, with (as that author 
adds) Ko: at - 


Apes, and japes, and marmuſits tayled, 
And niflis and triflis that little have avayled g. 


As ſeveral manufactures were introduced into England in the 
courſe of this period, laws were made, towards the end of it, a- 
gainſt importing any of the articles furniſhed by theſe manufac- 
tures, Upon a petition to the Houſe of Commons, A. D. 1483, 


from the manufacturers of London and other towns, repreſenting 


the great damage they ſuſtained by the importation of the ar- 
ticles which they manufactured, an act was made againſt the 
importation of © girdles, harneys wrought for girdles, points, 
* leather-laces, purſes, pouches, pins, gloves, knives, hangers, 
“ taylors ſhears, ſciſſars, anderons, cup- boards, tongs, fire- 
“ forks, gridirons, ſtock-locks, keys, hinges, and garnets, ſpurs, 
painted glaſſes, painted papers, painted forcers, painted images, 
i painted cloths, beaten gold and beaten filver - wrought in 
«© papers for painters, ſaddles, ſaddletrees, horſe-harneys, boots, 
e bits, ſtirrups, bucler-chains, latten-nails with iron-ſhanks, 
« turners, hanging-candleſticks, holy-water-ſtops, chaffing- 
« diſhes, hanging-leavers, curtain-rings, wool-cards, roan- cards, 
„ huckles for ſhoes, ſhears, broaches for ſpits, bells, hawks-bells, 
4 tin and leaden ſpoons, wire of latten and iron, iron-candle- 


mY 


6 Prologue of Engliſh Policy, c. 5. T Ibid. c. 6. 1 Ibid. c. 7. 
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© ſticks, grates, and horns for lanthorns, or any other things 
made by the petitioners, on pain of forfeiture *.“ 

Foreign trade was not carried on exactly in the ſame manner 
in thoſe times as it is at preſent, Merchants did not ordinarily 
carry their goods to the ports where they were to be finally diſ- 
poſed of and uſed, but to certain emporia called Staple towns, 
where they met with cuſtomers from the countries where their 
goods were wanted, and with the commodities they wiſhed to 
purchaſe for importation. This ſeems to have been owing to the 
imperfect ſtate of navigation, which made long voyages tedious, 
and to the abounding of pirates, which made them dangerous. 


Merchants, therefore, of diſtant countries divided the fatigue 


and danger, and met each other half way. This was attended 
with another advantage, that they were ſure of finding a more 
complete aſſortment of goods for their purpoſe at thole Staple 
towns, than they could have found at any other place. Bruges 
in Flanders was the great emporium of Europe in this period, to 
which the merchants of the ſouth and north conveyed their 
goods for ſale; and fo great was the reſort to it from the Me- 


diterranean and the Baltic, that 150 ſhips were ſeen, A. D. 1486, 
to arrive at its harbour of Sluyce in one day f. 


The great fairs in Brabant were alſo frequented by merchants 


from England, Spain, France, Italy, Germany, Scotland, and Ire- 


land; and a great variety of goods were brought to them from all 
the neighbouring countries, But the Engliſh, it is ſaid, bought 


and ſold more at theſe fairs than all the other nations : 


— Her marts ben febel, ſhame to ſay, 
But Engliſhmen thider dreſs their way 7. 


® Statutes, 2d Richard III. c. 12. + Anderſon, vol. 1. p. 264. 284. 
+ Prologue of Engliſh Policy apud Hakluyt. p. 197. 
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Fiſhing, as a ſource of wealth and commerce, was not neglect- 
ed by the Engliſh in this period; particularly for cod and ſtock 
fiſh on the coaſts of Iceland, and for herrings on their own coaſts, 
The merchants of Briſtol and ſome other towns ſent ſeveral veſ- 
ſels annually to Iceland, (in oppoſition to the frequent complaints 
of the Kings of Denmark, and prohibitions of their own ſove- 
reigns), to procure ſtock-fiſh, * were then much * in 
victualling ſhips for long voyages 


Of Iceland to write is little nede 

* Save of Stock-fiſh ; yet forſooth indeed, 
Out of Briſtow and coſtes, many one 

* Men have practiſed by needle and by ſtone, 
“ Thiderwardes within a little while +.” 


| ES 
The herring-fiſhery on the coaſt of Norfolk was an object of great 
importance in the fourteenth century, and rendered the towns on 
that coaſt rich and flouriſhing ; and the herring-fair at Yarmouth 


was of ſo much conſequence, that it was regulated by ſeveral ſta- 
tutes J. The conſumpt of herrings ſtill continuing to be im- 


menſely great in all the nations of Europe, the Engliſh herring- 


fiſhery was ſtill carried on with vigour and ſucceſs, 

Some very wealthy merchants flouriſhed in this period, in Ita- 
ly, France, and England. The family of Medici at Florence was 
the moſt opulent and illuſtrious mercantile family that ever exiſt- 
ed in Europe. When Coſmo de Medici was only a private mer- 
chant and citizen of Florence, he expended four millions of gold 
florins in building churches and palaces in that city and its envi- 
rons, and one million in charitable foundations for the ſupport 


Prologue of Engliſh Policy, apud Hakluyt, p. 201. Anderſon, vol, 1. p. 271. 
286. 296, + Hakluyt. p. 201, 1 Statutes, Edw. III. an. 31. 35. 
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of the poor *. Jaque Le Cœur was the greateſt merchant that 
ever France produced, and had alone more trade and more riches 


than all the other merchants of that kingdom; and by his trade 


and riches contributed greatly to ſave his country. It was this 
extraordinary man who furniſhed Charles VII. with money to pay 
and ſupport thoſe armies with which he recovered his provinces 
from the Engliſh f. John Norbury, John Hende, Richard Whit- 
tington, and ſeveral other merchants in London, appear to have 
been rich, from the great ſums they occaſionally lent their Sove- 
reign, and the great works they erected for the uſe and ornament 
of the city J. But William Canning, who was five times Mayor 
of Briſtol, and a great benefactor to that city, ſeems to have been 
the greateſt Engliſh merchant of this period. Edward IV. took 
from him at once (for ſome miſdemeanour in trade) 2470 tons of 
ſhipping; amongſt which there was one ſhip of goo tons, one of 
500, and one of 400, the reſt being ſmaller |. We are not in- 
formed what Mr Canning's miſdemeanour was; but it is moſt pro- 
bable that there was nothing diſhonourable in it, as the above anec- 
dote is inferibed upon his tomb. : 

From this brief account of the trade of England in this period, 
it plainly appears that it was not inconſiderable; and it is pro- 
bable it was not unprofitable, but the contrary. We have no 
means, however, of diſcovering with certainty to which fide the 
balance inclined, or the exact value of that balance; but we have 
reaſon to think, in general, that it was in favour of England, 
and that it was very valuable. It appears from an authentic re- 
cord, that about the middle of the fourteenth century, the ba- 


| Tance of trade in one year (1354) in favour of England, was no 


leſs than L. 294,184 of the money of thoſe times; and we know 
with certainty, that ſome articles of export, particularly the great 


. ® Anderſon an. 1480. + Thid, an. 1449. Ville and Villaret, tom. 15. - 
t Rym. Fad. t. 8. p. 488. I Anderſon, vol. 1. p. 271. 
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article of woollen cloth, had very much encreaſed in the preſent 
period“. The inceſſant exhauſting drain of money from Eng- 
land to the court of Rome ſtill continued. Henry V. after ſquee- 
zing every ſhilling he could from his ſubjects, anticipated his 
revenues, pawned his crown and jewels, and carried an immenſe 
maſs of treaſure out of England, in his attempts to conquer 
France. Henry VI. expended as much in loſing as his father had 
done in gaining theſe foreign conqueſts; and I know of no other 
means by which theſe treaſures could be replaced, but by the 


profits of manufactures and of commerce. In a word, it ſeems 


to be highly probable, that while the Kings of England, in this 
period, were diſſipating the riches of their dominions, by their de- 
feats and victories, manufacturers and merchants were reſtoring 
them, by the filent operations of art and trade. 

In the beginning of this period, during the captivity of James J. 
Scotland was in ſuch an unſettled; diſtracted ſtate, that its commerce 
could not flouriſh. There is, however, ſufficient evidence, chat, 
even in thoſe unhappy times, it was not deſtitute of trade and ſhip- 
ping, of which it ſuſtained a very great loſs, A. D. 1410. Sir 
Robert Umfreville, an Epgliſh Admiral, with a fleet of ten ſtout 
ſhips, ſailed up the frith of Forth, as far as Blackneſs, where he took 
fourteen veſlels, burnt ſeveral others, and amongſt them a large 
one, called the Grand Galliut of Scotland T. In this expedition, Sir 


Robert, it is ſaid, brought home ſo great a quantity of corn, that 


the price of it was reduced in the markets of England, which pro- 
cured him the name of Robert Mend-market 4. John Duke of Bra- 
bant granted, by his letters · patent, various privileges, A. D. 1407, 
to the merchants of Scotland who came into his dominions on 
account of trade ||. | 


® See vol. 4. p. 545- ary | + Hall, fol. 26. FORD, p. 338, +} Id. ibid. 
{ Maitland's Hiſt. Edinburgh, p. 384. TY. 
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When King James I. returned from his long captivity into his 
native kingdom, A. D. 1424, he applied with great ardour to pro- 
mote the proſperity of his ſubjects, and particularly their com- 
merce, as is evident from his laws. He procured ſeveral acts of 
parliament for an uniformity of weights and meaſures, of all 
kinds, in all parts of the kingdom, with very particular directions 
for making and keeping of the ſtandards, and fixing what goods 
were to be ſold by weight, and what by meaſure; which (if they 
were executed) muſt have greatly facilitated both foreign ana 
internal trade . This wiſe Prince earneſtly deſired to reſtore the 
coin of Scotland to the ſame weight and finenefs with that of 
England, and obtained an act of parliament to that purpoſe +. 
But he never was able to carry that act into execution; though 
he endeavoured, by various methods, to procure bullion for that 
end. With this view, he prevailed upon the ſame parliament 'to 


grant him all the ſilver in all the mines in which a pound of lead 
yielded three halfpence of ſilver J. By another law, all mer- 


ehants were obliged to bring home a certain quantity of bullion, 


in proportion to the value of the goods they exported ||. A duty 


of 10 per cent. was laid, by ſeveral acts, on gold and ſilver eoins 


exported; and at laſt, in imitation of England, the exportation 


of theſe precious metals, coined or uncoined, was prohibited 


J will not affirm, that theſe laws were or could be effectual; 


but they plainly diſcover, that it was the intention of this Prince 
to promote trade, and to make it Jucrative to his kingdom, by 
increaſing its ſtock of gold and ſilver. Several other laws of this 
excellent King, that were made with the ſame intention, might 
be mentioned; ſuch as, —thoſe for aſcertaining the rate of cu- 
ſtoms on all exports and imports, — for ſecuring the effects of tra- 
ders who died abroad, —for permitting his merchants to freight 


* Black Ads, James I. ch. 63. 64. 65. 79. 80. + Ibid. ch. 33. 
1 Ibid. ch. 14. { Ibid. ch. 160. ** Ibid. ch. 35. 166. 
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foreign ſhips, when they could not procure any of their own coun- 


try, — for regulating fairs and markets, and delivering thoſe who 
frequented them from various vexations, &c. &c. . 
James II. was not wholly i inattentive to trade. He renewed the 


| laws that had been made by his father, for the uniformity. of 


weights and meaſures, and for regulating fairs and markets f. 


But as moſt of the mercantile regulations, of this Prince relate to 


the cqin, they will be conſidered in another place. 

Many commercial laws were made in the reign of James Ul; 
but ſome of them diſcover no great wiſdom, or knowledge of is 
ſubjeR, in the law-makers, They renewed all the former acts 
for the importation of bullion, and againſt the exportation of coin, 
again and again, with ſeverer,,and ſeyerer penalties, and were 
much ſurpriſed to find that money was ſtill ſcarce. This they 


| imputed... to the negligence of the officers who were appointed to 


put thoſe acts in execution; never refleQing, that if the. value of 
the goods:exported was leſs than of the goods imported, ten thou- 


ſand laws, and the greateſt vigilance in their execution, could not 


prevent the exportation of money to pay the balance . It is dif- 
ficult to diſcover with what view ſeveral laws were made for re- 
ſtraining craftſmen, or ſuch as were not burgeſſes, or had not a 
certain quantity of goods, from engaging in fereign trade; but 
theſe reſtraints were certainly imprudent, and were probably pro- 
cured by the influence of the richer merchants ||.. An embargo 
was laid by law on all the ſhipping of Scotland, from Sr Simon's 
and St Jude's day (October 28.) to Candlemas, as ſailing was 
thought to be peculiarly dangerous at that ſeaſon **, The ftaple 
for the merchants of Scotland was removed, by an act of parlia- 


ment, A, D. 1466, from Bruges in Flanders, firſt to Middleburg, 


= See Acts of James I. pafim, 12 T Ads James IL, ch. 66. 82. 
t Ibid. ch. 10. 11. 27. 63. 80. | Ibid. ch, 15. 16. ** Tbid. ch. i. 
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and ſoon after to Campvere in Zealand, where it ſtill remains *. 
It appears, from another act of the fame parliament, that it was 
not uncommon 'for the Prelates, Lords, and Barons of Scotland, 

to export the produce of their own lands, and i import ſuch goods 
as they thought proper, for the-uſe of their families +. 

It would be difficult, and is unneceſſary, to give a complete 
enumeration of all the exports and imports of Scotland in this 
period, as they were both very numerous, but many of them not 
very valuable. The chief articles exported were, wool, wool- 
felts, woollen cloth, leather, ſalted hides, ſkins of metricks, harts, 
hinds, does, roes, tods, fowmarts, cunnies, and ottars, barrelled 


and red herrings, ſalmon, black cattle, horſes, and ſheep. That 


all theſe articles were exported, we have the evidence of acts of 
parliament aſcertaining the cuſtoms ro be paid on their exporta- 
tion 4. Tallow was alſo exported, except at particular times, 
when its exportation was prohibited . The articles imported 
were ſtill more numerous, and conſiſted of ſilks and fine cloths; 


but theſe in no great quantities, as the uſe of them was confined 


by law to a few perſons of high rank; wines; groceries; hard- 
ware; armour, and arms; furniture, and implements of huſ- 
bandry **, But ſo low was the ſtate of agriculture, as well as of 
the other arts, in Scotland, in thofe unhappy times, that corn 
was one of the - greateſt articles of importation. This appears 
from ſeveral acts of parliament, and particularly from the fol- 
lowing preamble to one, A. D. 1477.— © Becauſe victuals (corns) 
© ar rycht ſcant within the countrie, the maiſt ſupportation that 


„ this realme hes, is be ſtrangers of divers uther nations hue brings 


«<. victual ff.“ 
The Scots, in this period, ſeem to bake been ſenſible of the im- 


Ads James II. ch. 19. 20. | + Ibid. ch. 14 
4 Black Acts, James I. ch. 23. 24. 44. 96. Kc. Ibid. ch. 35. 
„ Ibid. ch. 52. Prologue of Engliſh policy, ch. 4. 
Ads James III. ch. 8. 
| | portance 
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portance of the fiſheries on their coaſts and in their rivers, and 
deſirous of availing themſelves of that advantage, both for home- 
conſumpt and for exportation. By an act of parliament, A. D. 
1471, it is ſtatute and ordained, That the Lords Spiritual and 
“ Temporal, and burowes, gar mak greit ſchippis, buſches, and 
uther greit pinkboiltis, with nettis and abelzements for fiſching, 
for the commun gude of the realme, and the great entres of 
ryches, to be brought within the realme, of uther countries “.“ 
They diſcovered their anxiety for preſerving the fry of red fiſh, 
and for preventing the killing ſalmon at improper ſeaſons, by 


many laws; and the value they ſet on that fiſh, by ordaining, that 


none of them ſhould be fold to Engliſhmen, but for immediate 
payment in gold or filver; or to — but for gold, filver, 
or claret wine f. 

It is impoſſible to diſcover whether the balance of trade was 
in favour of Scotland or not, in this period. It is probable the 
balance on either ſide was not very great, as that country doth 
not appear to have been either remarkably enriched or impo- 
veriſhed. But even ſuch a commerce is not unprofitable, as it pro- 
cures many accommodations, conveniencies, and comforts, _— 
could nor otherwiſe be obtained. 

As money or coins have long been che great medium of of 
merce, and the common meaſure of the value of all other commo- 
dities; and as the acquiſition of them hath been the great object 
of particular merchants, and of trading nations, they are well in- 
titled to a place in the commercial hiſtory of every period. With- 
out a competent knowledge of coins in every age, of their weight 
and fineneſs, and of their comparative value with reſpect to other 
commodities, and to the coins of our own times, we can form 
no juſt conceptions of the price of labour, the rate of = the 


Acts James III. ch. 60. 
+ Ads James I. ch. 12. 145. 163. James II. ch. 8. 86. James III. ch. 45. 82. 
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proſperity and wealth' of nations, and many other important 
facts in hiſtory, We are apt, for example, to be ſurpriſed to 
hear, that the wages of common labourers, in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, were only three halfpence a-day, and to imagine that theſe 
poor labourers muſt have lived in a very wretched manner; but 
when we are told, that thoſe three halfpence contained as much 
filver as three pence, and would purchaſe as many of the neceſ- 
ſaries of life as fifteen pence of our money will do at projet, onr 
ſurpriſe and pity are at an end. | 

It hath been already obſerved, that anciently the Engliſh nomi- 
nal pound in coin contained a real Tower pound of filver, weigh- 
ing 5400 grains Troy; that of this pound of filver were coined 
240 pennies, (the largeſt coins then in uſe), weighing each 224 
Troy grains; and that the money of England continued on the 
ſame footing from the Conqueſt till near the middle of the four- 
teenth century, when Edward III. made an alteration *, That 


Prince, A. D. 1346, coined 270 pennies, weighing each only 20 


Troy grains, inſtead of 221 out of a Tower pound of filver ; by 
which the value of the nominal pound was reduced from 60 of 
our ſhillings to 51s. 8 d. That ſame Prince made another change 


in his money, A. D. 1351, by coining groats, that weighed only 


72 grains, inſtead of go, (the original weight of four pennies), 


by which the nominal pound was brought down to 46 s. 6d. of 
our preſent money; at which it continued till after the . 
of the period we are now delineating f. 

By an act of parliament, 13th Henry IV. A. D. 1073, it was 
directed, That by reaſon of the great ſcarcity of money in the 
„ realm of England, the pound Tower ſhould, from the feaſt of 
& Faſter following, be coined into thirty ſhillings by tale f.“ A 
net unagination, that TY the value of the nominal 


3 540. | See l p. 548. 
+ Statutes, 13th Hen. IV. | 
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pound would make money more plentiful !' and yet it was on this 
groundleſs fancy that all the above and ſubſequent changes were 


made. By this laſt regulation, the value or quantity of filver in 


the nominal pound was reduced to 38s. 9 d. of our money; and 
on that footing the coin of England continued more than half a 
century, during the reigns of Henry V. and Henry VI. “. | 
Edward IV. A. D. 1464, by coining 37s. 6d. by tale out of 
the Tower pound of ſilver, brought down his groats (the largeſt 
coin then in uſe) to 48 Troy grains, and the intrinfic value of the 
nominal pound to 31s. of our money; and thus it remained till 
long after the concluſion of the preſent period. 
Theſe ſucceſſive changes in the value or quantity of ſilver in the 
nominal pound of coin, which could add nothing to the real 
riches of the kingdom, were productive of many inconveniencies. 
Every change deceived the people for ſome time, to their loſs; and 


occaſioned great confuſion. in che payment of debts, rents, 4 


nes, and in all mercantile and money tranſactions. 
The only gold coins that were ſtruck in England, in the great- 


eſt part of this period, in the reigns of Henry V. Henry V. and 
Henry VI. were nobles, with their halves and quarters. The firſt 


nobles of Henry IV. weighed 120 grains, and their value was 
215. 14 d. the ſame weight and value with thoſe of his predeceſſor 
Richard II. But in the laſt year of his reign, the noble was redu- 
ced to 108 grains, value 19s. ; and on that footing it continued 
during the two ſucceeding reigns T. The gold noble was of 23 
carats 32 grains fine, and 4 grain in alloy, and was. much admi- 
red, both at home and abroad, for-its purity and beauty, 
Edward IV. A. D. 1466, ſtruck gold coins, called Angeli, from 
the figure of an angel on the reverſe; and their halves, called An- 
gelets, The angel weighed 80 grains, paſſed for 6 5. 8 d. of * 


Martin Folkes on the ſilver coins of England, p. 13. 14. 
+ 1d. on gold coins, p- 4+ 
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filver-money of thoſe times, and was worth 145, 1d, of our pre- 
ſent money *. 

In the preceding period, it hath been obſerved, that the coins 
of Scotland were originally the ſame with thoſe of England, and 
ſo continued till about the middle of the fourteenth century, 


when they fell a little below the Engliſh coins, both in weight and 


purity f. This difference between the coins of the two Britiſh 
kingdoms gradually increaſed; and art the beginning of our pre- 


ſent period, thoſe of Scotland were only about half the value of 
thoſe of England of the ſame denomination. But this difference 


was then only in weight, becauſe the Scottiſh coins had been reſto- 
red to their former fineneſs þ. 1 | 

James I. on his return to Scotland, A. D. 1424, being con- 
vinced that this difference between the coins of the two kingdoms 
was a great interruption to trade, procured an act of parliament, 
impowering him © ta mend his money, and gar ſtryke it in like 
icht and fynes to the money of Ingland ||.” But the diſorders. 
and diſtreſſes of his kingdom prevented the execution of that wiſe 
law; and the coins of Scotland gradually ſunk more and more be- 
low the value of thoſe of England of the ſame denomination. 
Materials are not wanting to trace the gradual decreaſe of the 
Scottiſh coins, ſtep by ſtep; but ſuch a minute detail would be 


- tedious and unintereſting. It will be ſufficient to remark, that at 


the end of this period, they were little more than one fourth of the 
weight and value of the coins that were called by the ſame names 
in England. 

Though our Kings and great barons were che chief promoters 
of the diminution of the weight and value of the coin, they were 


* Folkes on gold coins. I See vol. 4. p. 551. 
t Ruddimanni præfat. ad Anderſoni Diplom. Scot. 


j Black Acts, James I. act 25. 
** Ibid. James II. act 72-; James III. act 22. 26. 58. 63. 83. 89. 108. 114. 
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by far the greateſt ſufferers by that imprudent meaſure, * by 
that means all the fixed annual payments that were due to them 
from their ſubjects and vaſſals, were much diminiſhed in their 
real value, though they continued the ſame in name. They re- 
ceived the ſame number of pounds that had been originally ſti- 
pulated; but theſe pounds did not contain the ſame quantity of 
filver, and would not purchaſe the ſame quantity of goods 
with thoſe in the original ſtipulation. The King and nobility 
diſcovered the error they had committed, and the loſs they had 


ſuſtained, and endeavoured to apply a remedy; but it was not 


the natural and only effectual one, of reſtoring the coin to its ori- 
ginal weight and purity. - An act of parliament was made, A, D, 
1467, to the following purpoſe: *©* Becauſe our Soverane Lord, 
and his Thre Eſtatis, conſidderis and underſtandis, that his 
“ Hienes, and the hail realme in ilk Eſtate, is greicly hurt and 
“ ſkaithet in the changeing and heying the courſe of the money, 
„ baith in debts paying, and contracts, bygane annuallis, wed- 
ſettis, and lands ſet for lang termis, cuſtomis, and procuraſeis 
“of prelatis, and all other dettes ; it is provydit, by our Soverane 
Lord, and his Thre Eſtatis in this preſent Parliament, That 
** baith the creditour and the dettour, the byar and the ſellar, the 
* borrower and the lennar, the Lord and the tennant, ſpirituall 
* and temporall, be obſervit to the deſyre and the intentis of 
* thame that war in the tyme of making the contractis, and pay- 
* ment to be maid in the ſamen ſubſtance that was intendit at 
© the tyme of the making of the contraQtis'*,” This law was 
certainly very equitable; but it is obvious, that the execution of 
it would be attended with many difficulties, and productive of 
many diſputes; and that it would be no eaſy matter, to perſuade 
voaſſals, tenants, and debtors of all kinds, to pay a greater num- 
ber of pounds, ſhillings, and pence, than they were bound to pay 
2 | | 


Black Acts, James III. a& 23. 
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by their original obligations, There is ſufficient evidence (till re- 


maining, that though ſeveral laws were made of the ſame tenor 


with that above, none of them could be executed; and that the 
ſeveral feudal payments due by the vaſſals of the King and ba- 
rons, by the ſucceſſive changes of the coin, and of the value of 
money, dwindled down to leſs than the hundredth part of what 
was originally intended, and in many caſes to a mere trifle. The 
relief, for example, paid to the Crown by the ancient Barons of 
Panmore, was originally L. 122, containing as much filver as 
L. 366 of our preſent Engliſh money; and as L. 4392 of our pre- 
ſent Scotch money, equivalent, in efficacy, to L. 1830 Engliſh, 
and to L. 21,960 Scotch. This was a valuable payment, and was 
probably one year's rent of the eſtate. Edward I. when he was 
in poſſeſſion of Scotland, remitted to William de Maul, Baron of 
Panmore, L. 82 of his own relief, and of his heirs, to gain him 
to his intereſt. From thence the relief paid by the heirs of that 
Noble Family was L. 40, containing originally as much ſilver as 
L. 120 Engliſh, and as L. 1440 Scotch, equivalent in value to 
L. 600 Engliſh, and to L. 7200 Scotch money. But by many ſuc- 
ceſſive diminutions of the nominal- money pound in Scotland, that 


payment, originally ſo conſiderable, was, u to the trifling 


ſum of L. 3: 6: 8 of our preſent Engliſh money *. 

Gold was coined in Scotland by Robert II. ſoon after it began 
to be coined in England by Edward III.; and the gold coins of 
both kingdoms were the ſame in weight and fineneſs to the end 
of this period f. But the reader will form a more diſtinct idea 
of the gold coin of thoſe times, and of the comparative value of 
gold and filver, by inf} 5 the following table, than can be 


given him in many words. 


e See Ruddiman's Pref. to Anderſon's Diplom. Scot. ſed. 61. 
+ Black Ads, James III. a& 108. A, D. 1483. 
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. 


A. D A. Regni. | Fineneſi. 4 2 Weight of my 
Com Tm — | pp; of of Gold. . | a pound of Gold. | 

| | 92 pu. gr- L. +. 4 lib. oz. pu, gr. 

1371, &c.| Robert II. [11 18 1801601 12 0111 1 17 22 
1390, &c.| Robert III. [11 18 1801 6619 4111 17 22 
1424. James I. 1911 18 1801 622 10 011 1 17 22 
1451. James II. 1511 18 1801 6033 68] 98 4 14 
1456. 20111 18 1801 650 00] 98 4 14 
1475. James III. 16011 18 181 6078 15 010 2 © 20 
1484. 24111 18 181 1 15 0110 5 79 9 


From the above table, conſtructed from authentic monu ments, 


the following facts appear That the gold coined in Scotland 
was of ſufficient fineneſs that the nominal money- pound con- 


tained above four times more filver, A. D. 1390, than it did in 


A. D. 1475; a prodigious. change in ſo ſhort a time and that 
the value of gold compared to ſilver was about one third leſs than 
it is at preſent: and ſo it continued, till after the diſcovery of 
the ſilver mines in South America; from which immenſe quan- 
tities of that metal have been imported into Europe. | 

In the firſt parliament. of James III. A. D. 1466, an act was 
made for coining copper-money, *© for the uſe. and ſuſtentation 


of the King's liegis, and for almous deid to be done to pure 


folk.“ An exact deſcription is given in the act, of the form of 
theſe copper- coins, of which four were to paſs for one penny. 
By the ſame act, a coinage, of three hundred pound weight, of a 
different kind of copper-money, with a mixture of filver in it, 
was appointed, This was called black money, from its colour, as 
the mixture of filver in it was very ſmall, probably not greater 
than the mixture of copper in the white money, hardly one ounce 
in the pound *, King James was afterwards cruelly calumniated 


Black Acts, James III. act 12. 
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for coining this black money, and the minds of the common 
people inflamed againſt him on that account, by the [Earl of 
Angus and his party, though they perfectly well knew, that it 
had been coined in conſequence of an act of parliament, when 
the King was in his childhood, and had no concern in the mat- 
ter. So little regard hath faction to Irn and ſo cally are the 
minds of the people miſled !_ 

It would require a long and very tedious jnduties of particu- 
lars, to aſcertain the exact difference between the rate of living 
at preſent and in the period we are now examining. I have inve- 
ſtigated this matter with all the attention of which I am ca- 
pable; and I am per̃ ſuaded, that, to the lower and middle ranks 
of the people, living was, in that period, nominally ten times, 
and really five times cheaper than it is at preſent, to perſons of 
the ſame rank. To underſtand the diſtinction between the no- 
minal and real difference in the rate of living, we have only to 


reflect, iſt, That one nominal money- pound, in the fifteenth 


century, contained as much ſilver as two nominal pounds con- 
tain at preſent; and therefore a perſon who had then an income 


of L. fo a-year' had as much ſilver to expend as one who hath 


now an income of L. 20 a-year; and, '2dly, That the ſame quan- 
tity of ſilver, ſuppoſe a pound weight, would then have purcha- 
ſed as many of the neeeſſaries of life as frve times that quantity, 
or five pound weight of ſilver, will purchaſe at preſent: For theſe 
two reaſons, one who had a free annual income of ten nominal mo- 
ney- pounds in the fifteenth century, was as rich, and could live 
as well, as one who hath an income of ten times as many money- 
pounds, or of L. too: at preſent; though, in reality, any given 
weight of coins had then only five times the value and efficacy 
that the ſame weight of coins, of equal purity, have in our 
times. 


. That 
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FIR: 


That the above account of the nominal difference in has! rate Proof, 


of living, and the real difference in the value of money, is not 
far from the truth, many proofs might be produced ; of which, 
to avoid prolixity, I ſhall mention only two or three. As grain 
of different kinds, and animal food, are the chief means of ſup- 
porting human life, their prices claim particular. attention 'in 
forming a judgement of the expence of living. The average- 


price of a quarter of wheat, in that part of the fifteenth century 


which is the ſubject of this book, (except in a few years of fa- 
mine), appears to have been about 58. which, multiplied by 
ten, produces 50s. which is not eſteemed a very high price at 
preſent. When wheat was 6s. 8d. per quarter, a famine was 
dreaded, and the ports were opened for importation, All other 


Kinds of grain were cheaper in proportion to wheat than they are at 


preſent *, Animal food of all kinds was ſtill cheaper than grain. 
The price of an ordinary, probably a ſmall cow, was 7s. equivalent 
to L. 3: 10: .0—of a calf, 18. 8 d. equivalent to 168. 8 d.—of an 


ox, 13 8. 4d. equivalent to L. : 13: 4—of a ſheep, 28. 5d. equi- 


valent to L. 1: 4: 2—of a hog, 2s. equivalent to L. 1—of a 
gooſe, 3d. equivalent to 28. 6d. &c. f. Liquors were fully as 
cheap as either bread-corn or butcher-meat, or rather cheaper. 
Claret coſt only 18. a gallon, equivalent to 10s. and ale only 
14 d. equivalent to 15. 3 d. 4. It was eſtabliſhed by law, 2d Hen- 


ry V. A. D. 1414, © That no yearly chaplain within the realm 


4 ſhall take, from henceforth, more for his whole wages by the 
« year (that is to ſay, for his board, apparel, and other neceſ- 
% ſaries) bur ſeven marks, or L. 4: 13: 4, equivalent to L. 46, 
„ 13s. 4d. ||.” A ſum which is barely ſufficient (if it is ſuffi- 


cient) to ſupport a kingle clergyman. in board, lodgings, a pve. 


* See Chronicon Precioſum, p. 98.— 112. + Ibid, + Ibid. 


{ Statutes, ad Henry V. ſtat. 2. c. 2. 
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and every thing elſe, in a manner ſuitable to his character. By 
the ſame ſtatute it is ordained, * That pariſh-prieſts which be, 
or ſhall be retained to ſerve cures, ſhall take, from henceforth, 


for their whole wages, by the year, but 8 marks, or L. 5, 


„ 6s. 8d. *;” which, being multiplied by ten, yields L. 53, 6s. 


8 d.; a ſum certainly not too great for the decent ſupport of a 


pariſh- prieſt at preſent: and we cannot ſuppoſe that the parlia- 
ment of England would have fixed the higheſt ſtipend to be gi- 
ven to a curateat 8 marks, if that ſum had not been then ſufficient 
for his decent ſupport. Sir John Forteſcue, Chief Juſtice of the 
King's-Bench, and afterwards Chancellor to Henry VI. wrote his 
book on the difference between an abſolute and limited monar- 
chy, towards the end of 'this period ; and in that work he ſays, 
in plain terms, that five pounds a-year was a fair living for a 
« yeoman;” which, I believe, can hardly be faid of fifty pounds 
a-year in our times f. In a word, it ſeems to be abundantly evi- 
dent, that inferior clergymen, yeomen, reſpectable tradeſmen, 
and others in the middle ranks of life, could have lived as plen- 
tifully, in the fifteenth century, on an income of L. 5 a-year, of the 
money of that age, as thoſe of the ſame rank can live on ten times 
that nominal, or five times that real income, that is, on L. 50a-year 
at preſent J. The precious metals of gold and filver have indeed 
greatly increaſed in Britain ſince thoſe times; but we muſt not 
therefore imagine, that we are ſo much richer than our ance- 
ſtors; becauſe, as theſe metals increaſed in quantity, they decrea- 
ſed in value and efficacy. 


® Statutes, 2d Henry V. ſtat. 2. c. 2. 

+ Forteſcue on the difference between an abſolute and limited monarchy, p. 133. 

1 I confeſs Biſhop Fleetwood, in his Chronicon Precioſum, makes the difference in 
the rate of living only as-fix.to one. But that learned and good Prelate, writing on a 
caſe of conſcience, intentionally kept within bounds. He wrote alſo in the beginning 
of this century, when living was cheaper chan it is at preſent. 
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The 
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The ſtate of ſhipping in Britain ſeems to have been nearly the 
ſame in this, that it had been in the former period. Com- 
merce was not much extended, and a great part of it was ſtill car- 
ried on by foreign merchants in foreign bottoms; which 
retarded the increaſe both of ſhips and ſailors. Some at- 
tempts were made to build ſhips of greater burden than had been 
formerly in uſe, in imitation of the carracks of Venice and Ge- 
noa, which were often ſeen in Britiſh harbours. But theſe at- 
tempts were probably very few, as they are mentioned by our 
hiſtorians with expreſſions of admiration, and thoſe who made 
them obtained both honours and immunities, James Kennedy, 


the patriotic Biſhop of St Andrew's, is as much celebrated for 


building a ſhip of uncommon magnitude, called the Bi/hop's 
Berge, as for building and endowing a college *®. John Taverner 
of Hull obtained various privileges and immunities from Hen- 


ry VI. A. D. 1449, © becauſe he had built a ſhip as large as a 


great carrack f: A ſufficient proof that few ſuch Oy _ 


then builtin England. 
In the ſubſequent periods of this work, the increaſe of the com- 


merce of Great Britain, particularly of England, will be 1 
conſpicuous, and merit a more extended delineation. 


® Pitſcottie, Hawthornden, + Rym. Fed, tom. 11. p. 258. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


1 of the Manners, Virtues, Vices, renarkidſe 
Cuſtoms, Language, Dreſs, Diet, and Diverſions, 
of the People of Great Britain, from the acceſſion 


of Henry IV. A.D. 1 399, to the acceſſion of 
Henry VII. A. D. * 


* 


H EN a country is conquered by a foreign power, and 
receives new maſters, and an inundation of new inha- 

bitants from a diſtant region, a great and ſudden change 
of manners, &c. is commonly produced, by the introduction of 
thoſe of the conquerors, in the place of thoſe of the ancient inha- 
bitants, or by an intermixture of both. Such were the great and 
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ſtriking revolutions in the manners, cuſtoms, and circumſtances 
of the people of Britain, introduced by the ſucceſlive conqueſts 
and fettlements of the Romans, Saxons, Danes, and Normans, in 
this iſland, which have been already delineated in their proper 
places, But when a country continues to be inhabited by the 
fame people, living under the ſame government, profeſſing the 
ſame religion, and ſpeaking the ſame language, as the people of 
Britain did in this period, the changes in their manners, cuſtoms, 
virtues, vices, language, dreſs, diet, and diverſions, are ſlow, 
and almoſt imperceptible. Theſe changes, however, like the mo- 
tion of the ſhadow on the ſun dial, are real, and in proceſs of 
time become conſpicuous. If the heroic Henry V. were now to 
ariſe from the dead, and appear in the ſtreets of London, mount- 
ed on his war- horſe, and clothed in complete armour, what aſto- 
niſhment would he excite in the admiring multitude! How 
much would he be ſurpriſed at every object around him! If he 
were conducted to St Paul's, he would neither know the church, 


nor underſtand the ſervice. la a word, he would believe himſelf 


to be in a city, and among a people, he had never ſeen. It can- 
not therefore be. improper to trace, in every period, thafe gra- 
dual, and almoſt inſenſible changes, in our manners, language, 
and dreſs, &c. which have at length transformed us into a people 


ſo totally different from our anceſtors; and to point out the cauſes 
of theſe changes, and the degrees of happineſs or diſtreſs which 
they produced. 


No very material alteration in the ranks and Hy of men in 
ſociety took place in this period ; but there ſeems to have been a 


| conſiderable change in the comparative importance and influence 


of the people in theſe ſeveral ranks. The diſtinction between the 
nobility and: gentry of England was now fully eſtabliſhed, in con- 
ſequence of the diviſion of the parliament into two houſes; and 
the former enjoyed ſeveral privileges to which the latter had no 


claim, The parliament of Scotland ſtill continued to meet in one 
houſe; 
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houſe; and the nobility hardly enjoyed any peculiar n 
except their titles and mere precedency, beſides thoſe they derived 


from the greatneſs of their fortunes, and number of their fol- 


lowers . The citizens and burgeſſes in both kingdoms were more 
reſpected, or rather not ſo much deſpiſed, as they had been for- 


merly; and even the common people were treated with greater le- 


nity, as their haughty Lords often ſtood in need of their 2 Tae 
in the field of battle. 

The moſt remarkable change in all ranks of men in this period, 
was a great diminution of the numbers of the people in every rank, 
(except that of beggars), by the devaſtation and depopulation of 
the country. This depopulation was occaſioned by the three great- 
eſt ſcourges to which mankind are expoſed, famine, peſtilence, 
and war, but chiefly by the laſt. Famine was moſt fatal ro thoſe 
in the lower walks of life; war was moſt deſtructive to thoſe of 
higher rank, in proportion to their numbers; the peſtilence A 
no diſtinction. 

Io ſay nothing of che great numbers of brave men who fell i in 
the foreign and civil wars in the reign of Henry IV. what prodi- 
gious multitudes periſhed in the French wars, in the reigns of 
of Henry V. and Henry VI. which continued about thirty years, 
and were uncommonly deſtructive? The Engliſh nobility and 
gentry engaged in thoſe wars with the greateſt ardour, in hopes 


of obtaining ſplendid ſettlements on the continent, But inſtead - 


of gaining fortunes, ſo many of them loſt their lives, that in the 

laſt year of the victorious Henry V. there was not a ſufficient 

number of gentlemen left in England to carry on the buſineſs of 
| | . 

In the original records of parliament, the Eccleſiaſtical Peers are always placed 
firſt, the Dukes and Earls next, but the names of Lords and gentlemen are inter- 
mixed; and ſeveral gentlemen, who were not Lords of Parliament, have Dominus 
prefixed to their names. In a word, the diſtinction between Lords and Lairds in 


thoſe times was very inconſiderable. The wives of Lairds were conſtantly called 
Ladies. ny ot: | | | 
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civil government. This is evident from the following ſtatute, 


made in that year. Whereas, by an act made in the 14th of 
* Edward III. it was ſtatute and ordained, That no ſheriff or 
« eſcheator ſhould remain above one year 1n his office; becauſe 
there was then a ſufficient number of gentlemen in every coun- 
* ty of England, well qualified to fill theſe offices to the ſatisfac- 
tion both of the King and his ſubjects: And whereas, by di- 


' © verſe peſtilences within the kingdom, and by foreign wars, 


there is not a ſufficiency at preſent of proper perſons to fill theſe 
offices: It is therefore enacted by this Parliament, That the 


„King may appoint ſheriffs and eſcheators to continue more than 
one year in their reſpective offices, for four years, commen- 
cing at the next election of theſe officers *,” This act appears 
to have been made with much reluctance, and from mere ne- 
ceſſity. 8 | 
But if the victories of Henry V. were ſo fatal to the population 
of his country, the defeats and diſaſters of the ſucceeding reign 
were ſtill more deſtructive. In the twenty-fifth year of this war, 
the inſtructions given to the Cardinal of Wincheſter, and other 
plenipotentiaries appointed to treat about a peace, authoriſe them 
to repreſent to thoſe of France, That there haan been moo men 
« ſlayne in theſe wars for the title and claime of the coroune of 
« France, of oon nacion and other, than ben at this daye in both 
% Jandys, and ſo much Chriſtiene blode ſhede, that it is to grete 
« ſorow and an orrour to thinke or here it f.“ But theſe and 
many other repreſentations were in vain. The war continued 
ſeveral years longer; and before it ended, the two powerful king- 
doms of France and England were ſo much exhauſted, that, in 
ſome campaigns, they could hardly bring 10,000 men into the 


field on either ſide. | 
England was till further depopulated by the bloody conteſt be- 


NG Statuten, otÞHen, v. ch. 5. + Rym. Fœd . tom. 10. p. 724. 7 
| eween 
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tween the houſes of Lancaſter and York, which ani the 
French wars. This conteſt was peculiarly fatal to perſons of rank 
and power, and ſeemed to threaten that order of men with extir- 
pation, If we may believe Philip de Comines, one of the moſt 
credible hiſtorians of thoſe times, no fewer than ſixty or eighty 
princes and nobles of the blood-royal of England loſt their lives 
in this quarrel, either in battle or on the ſcaffold *, The ſame 
writer informs us, that Edward IV. told him one day in conver- 
ſation, that in all the nine pitched battles he had gained, he had 
fought on foot; and that as ſoon as the enemy began to fly, he 
mounted his horſe, and cried to his men to ſpare the common 
People, and to kill their leaders f. At the battle of Towton, one 
of theſe nine, three Earls and ten Lords of the Lancaſtrian party, 
beſides a prodigious number of knights and gentlemen, were 
found dead on the field. At the firſt parliament of Edward IV. 
long before the concluſion of that fatal conteſt, the nobility of 
England conſiſted only of one Duke, four Earls, one Viſcount, 
and twenty- nine Barons; all the nobles of the Lancaſtrian party 
having been either killed in battles or on ſcaffolds, or had 0 in- 
to foreign countries, to ſave their lives 4. 
The ſame cauſes of depopulation produced the ſame effects in 
Scotland; and this depopulation was but too viſible in both coun- 


tries, by ruined villages, uncultivated fields, and decaying towns | 


and cities |. Upon the whole, we have good reaſon to believe, 
that there were not 3,000,000, probably not above 2,500,000 
people of all ages in Britain, at the end of this period. lt is no 
objection to this, that we hear of numerous armies tranſported to” 
the continent, and appearing in the field in Britain; becauſe all 
men from ſixteen to ſixty, the clergy not excepted, were * 


philip. de 1 vol. 1. p. 52. 196. + Ibid. | 
I Parliament Hiſt, vol. 2. p. 312. J Roſſii Hiſt. Angl. paſim. 
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moment liable to be called into the field, and few dared to diſobey 


the call. 

The circumſtances of the — of Britain, f in this period, were 
far from being comfortable. The crown tottered on the heads of 
her Princes, who were ſometimes on a throne, ſometimes in a pri- 
ſon, or in exile. Of the three Kings who reigned in Scotland, 


one, after ſpending the beſt years of his life in captivity, periſhed 


by a violent death; the other two fell in war; and they were all 
cut off in the prime of their age. Many of the rich and great ex- 
perienced* the moſt deplorable reverſes of fortune, and ſunk into 
indigence and obſcurity ; and ſome of the moſt ancient and noble 
families, in both kingdoms, were ruined, and almoſt extirpated. 


The common people enjoyed few of the comforts, and ſometimes 


wanted the neceſſaries of life; and neither their perſons nor pro- 


perties were ſecure. It was indevd impoſſible that a people fo 
much employed in deſtroying the inhabitants of . other countries, 


or in tearing one another to pieces, could be happy. But all the 
diſtreſſes in which the people of Britain were then involved, did 
not diminiſh their vices, nor increaſe their virtues. Their man- 
ners in theſe reſpects ſeem to have been nearly the ſame in this as 
in the preceding period, and have been already deſcribed. It will 
be ſufficient therefore, in this place, to mention a few particulars, 


which were either peculiar to the times we are now conſidering, or 


became more or leſs conſpicuous. - g 
Chivalry, one of the moſt remarkable peculiarities in the man- 


ners of the middle ages, flouriſhed greatly in England in the 
fourteenth, but declined in the fifteenth century. Our kings 
and nobles were then ſo much engaged in real combats, that they 


could not pay equal attention to the repreſentations of them in 


tilts and tournaments. The decline of chivalry is thus feelingly 
lamented by that ſimple perſon (as he often calls himſelf) Mr Wil- 


| liam Caxton. O ye — of Englond! where 1 is the cu- 


„ come 
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“ ſtome and ufage of noble chyvalry that was uſed in tho days? 
* What do ye now but go to the baynes, and play at dyſe? | And 
* ſome not well advyſed, uſe not honeſt and good rule, again all 
** ordre of knygthode. Leve this, leve it, and rede the noble vo- 
* lumes of St Graal, of Lancelot, of Galaad, of Tryſtram, of 
« Perſe Farelt, of Percyval, of Gawayn, and many mo; ther 
„ ſhall ye ſee manhode, curtoſye, and gentylneſs,—I would de- 
* maunde a queſtion, yf I ſhold not diſpleaſe: How many 
© knyghtes ben ther now in England, that Have thuſe and thex- 
* erceiſe of a knyghte? that is to wite, that he knoweth his 
„ horſe, and his horſe him.—l ſuppoſe, and a due ſerche ſholde 
* be made, there ſholde be many founden that lacke; the more 
% pyte is. I wold it pleaſyd our ſoverayne Lord, that twyſe or 
„ thryſe a-yere, or at the leſt ones, he wold do cry juſtis of pies, 


* to thende, that every knyght ſhold have hors and harneys, . 


* and alſo the uſe and craft of a knyghte, and alſo to tornoye one 
* agaynſte one, or two agaynſt two, and the beſt to have a prys, 
& a diamond or jewel, ſuch as ſhold pleaſe the prynce *. 

But though chivalry was now declining, it was far from = | ex- 
tint, Henry V. of England, and James I. of Scotland, are high- 
ly extolled for their dexterity in tilting ; and Richard Beauchamp, 
Earl of Warwick, was famous for the victories he obtained in thoſe 


knightly encounters, both at home and abroad f. Many of the 


firſt productions of the preſs were books of chivalry, and ad ven- 
tures of knights-errant f. We meet with a great e of 


royal protections granted by our kings to foreign princes, nobles, 


and knights, to come into England to perform feats of arms; 
and licences to their own ſubjects, to go into foreign countries 
for the ſame purpoſe ||. All coronations and royal marriages were 


® Ames's Typographical Antiquities, p. 41. + Strut. vol. 2. Scotieron, 


lb. 16. c. 28. Ames, ibid. | Vide Rym. Fœd. 
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attended with ſplendid tilts and tournaments, in which the young 
nobles, knights, and gentlemen, diſplayed their courage, ſtrength, 
and dexterity, in horſemanſhip, and the uſe of arms, in the pre- 
ſence and for the honour of their ladies. 

The moſt magnifieent of theſe tournaments was that perform- 
ed by the Baſtard of Burgundy and Anthony Lord Scales, brother 
to the Queen of England, in Smithfield, A. D. 1467. The King 
and Queen of England ſpared no expence to do honour to ſo 
near a relation; and Philip Duke of Burgundy, the moſt magni- 
ficent prince of that age, was no leſs profuſe in equipping his fa- 
vourite ſon. Several months were ſpent in adjuſting the preli- 
minaries of this famous combat, and in performing all the pom- 
pous ceremonies preſcribed by the laws of chivalry. Edward IV. 
granted a ſafe- conduct, October 29. A. D. 1466, to the Baſtard 
of Burgundy, Earl of La Roche, with a thouſand perſons in his 
company, to come into England, to perform certain feats of arms 
with his dearly-beloved brother Anthony Widivile, Lord Scales 
and Nucelles *, But ſo many punctilios were to be ſettled by the 
intervention of heralds, that the tournament did not take place 
till June 11. A. D. 1467. Strong liſts having been erected in 
Smithfield, 120 yards and 10 feet long, 80 yards and 10 feet 
broad, with fair and coſtly galleries all around, for the accom- 
modation of the King and Queen, attended by the Lords and 
Ladies of the court, and a prodigious number of Lords, Knights, 
and Ladies of England, France, Scotland, and other countries, in 
their richeſt dreſſes; the two champions entered the liſts, and 
were conducted to their pavilions, There they underwent the 
uſual ſearches, and anſwered the uſual queſtions, and then ad- 
vanced into the middle of the liſts, ©* The. firſt day they ranne 
together with ſharp ſpears, and departed with equal honour. 


®* Rym. Fad. tom. 11- p. 573. 


The 
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The next day they turneyed on horſeback. The Lord 4 
** horſe had on his chaffron a long ſharp pike of ſteel; and as the 


two champions coaped together, the ſame horſe thruſt his 
* Pike into the noſtrills of the Baſtard's horſe; ſo that, for very 


« pain, he mounted ſo high, that he fell on the one fide with 


his maſter; and the Lord Scales rode about him with his ſword 
* drawn in his hand, till the King commanded the Marſhal to 
help up the Baſtard, who openly ſaid, I cannot hold me by 


* the clouds; for though my horſe fail me, I will not fail my 


* encounter-companion, . But the King would not ſuffer them to 
do any more that day. The next morrow, the two noblemen 
came into the field on foot, with two polaxes, and fought va- 
** lantly; but at the laſt the point of the polaxe of the Lord Scales 
*© happened to enter into the ſight of the Baſtard's helm, and by 
fine force might have plucked him on his knees: but the King 
* ſuddenly caſt down his warder, and then the Marſhal ſevered 
them. The Baſtard, not content with this chance, required 
* the King, of juſtice, that he might performe his enterprize. 


The Lord Scales refuſed not. But the King, calling to him 
* the Conſtable and the Marſhal, with the officers of arms, after 


„ conſultation had, it was declared for a ſentence definitive, by 
* the Duke of Clarence, then Conſtable of England *, and the 
„ Duke of Norfolk, then Marſhal, that if he would go forward 
« with his attempted challenge, he muſt, by the law of arms, 
« be delivered to his adverſary in the ſame ſtate and like con- 


« dition as he ſtood when he was taken from him. The Baſtard, 


« hearing this judgement, doubted the ſequel of the matter, _ 


e ſo relinquiſhed his challenge f.“ 
I he bravery and martial ardour of both the Britiſh nations 


* John Tiptoft, Earl of Worceſter, and not the Duke of Clarence, was then Zh 
table, See Rym. Fœd. tom. 11» p. 581. n a vol. 2. p. * Note. 
t Stow, p. 420. 
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never appeared more conſpicuous than in the preſent period, 
particularly in the reign of Henry V. The Engliſh under that 
heroic prince ſeemed to be invincible; and fought with ſo much 
courage and ſucceſs, that, towards the end of his reign, they 
had a very probable proſpect of making a complete conqueſt of 
the great and populous kingdom of France. The Scots were 
much admired for the ſteady intrepidity with which they defend- 
ed themſelves, and the ſeaſonable and ſucceſsful ſuccours they 


ſent to their ancient allies in their greateſt diſtreſs, when they 


were on the brink of ruin, and forſaken by all the world. 

But national as well as perſonal courage is ſubject to ſudden 
and ſurpriſing changes, which are ſometimes produced by very 
trifling cauſes. There is not a more remarkable example of this 
in hiſtory, than that extraordinary revolation in the ſpirits of the 
French and Engliſh armies, at the fiege of Orleans, A. D. 1428, 
which hath been already mentioned . Before that period, the 
Engliſh fought like lions, and the French fled before them like 
ſheep. But as ſoon as the Maid of Orleans, a poor obfenre ſer- 
vant-girl, about ſeventeen years of age, appeared on the ſcene of 
action, the fortune of the war, and the ſpirits of the contending 
nations, were entirely changed. The French became bold and 
daring, the Engliſh daſtardly and deſponding. The terror of 
that dreaded heroine was not confined to the Engliſh army in 
France, but ſeized the great body of the people at home, and 
made many who had enliſted in the ſervice, deſert, and hide them- 
ſelves in holes and corners. This appears from the proclama- 
tions iſſued in England, commanding the ſheriffs' of London, and 
of ſeveral counties, to apprehend thoſe who had deſerted and con- 
cealed themſelves for fear of the Maid F. As it is imprudent to 
diſcover any diſtruſt of national courage when war is neceſſary, 


® See p. 72. &c. + Rym. Fed. tom. 10. p. 459 · 472. 
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it is no leſs imprudent to plunge a nation into a war, from too 

great a reliance on a quality that may fail when it is leaſt expect- 

ed. | | 

The hoſpitality of our anceſtors, particularly of the great and rp 14-9 2 

opulent Barons, hath been much admired, and conſidered as a * 
certain proof of the nobleneſs and generoſity of their ſpirits. 

The fact is well atteſted. The caſtles of the powerful Barons 

were capacious palaces, daily crowded with their numerous re- 

tainers, . who were always welcome to their plentiful tables. 

They had their privy counſellors, their treaſurers, marſhals, con- 

ſtables, ſtewards, ſecretaries, chaplains, heralds, purſuivants, pages, 
henſhmen or guards, trumpeters, minſtrels, and, in a word, all 

the officers of a royal court . The etiquette of their families 
was an exact copy of that of the royal houſehold; and ſome of 

them lived in a degree of pomp and ſplendour little inferior to 

that of the greateſt kings. Richard Nevile, Earl of Warwick, 

we are told, was ever had in great favour of the commons of 

* the land, becauſe of the exceeding houſehold which he daily 

kept in all countries where-ever he ſojourned or lay; and when 

he came to London, he held ſuch an houſe, that fix oxen were 

eaten at a breakfaſt; and every tavern was full of his meat f.“ 

The Earls of Douglas in Scotland, before the fall of that great 

family, rivalled, or rather exceeded their ſovereigns, in pomp 
and profuſe hoſpitality. But to this manner of living, it is highly 
probable, theſe great chieftains were prompted, by a defire of in- 

creaſing the number and attachment of their retainers, on which, 

in thoſe turbulent times, their dignity, and even their ſafety, 
depended, as much as to the innate generofity of their tempers. 

Theſe retainers did not conſtantly refide in the families of their 

Lords; but they wore their liveries and badges, frequently feaſted 


* See the Northumberland Family book. T + Stow, p. 421. 
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in their halls, ſwelled their retinues on all great ſolemnities, at- 
tended them in their journies, and followed them into the field 


of battle. Some powerful chieftains had ſo great a number of 


theſe retainers conſtantly at their command, that they ſet the 
laws at defiance, were formidable to their ſovereigns, and ter- 
rible to their fellow - ſubjects; and ſeveral laws were made againſt 
giving and receiving liveries *, But theſe laws produced little ef- 
fect in this period. | 

Hoſpitality was not confined to the great and opulent, but was 
practiſed rather more than it is at preſent by perſons in the 
middle and lower ranks of life, But this was owing to neceſſity, 
ariſing from the ſcarcity of inns, which obliged travellers and 
ſtrangers to apply to private perſons for lodging and entertain- 
ment; and thoſe who received them hoſpitably acquired a right 
to a ſimilar reception. This was evidently the caſe in Scotland 
in the firſt part of this period. James I. A. D. 1424, procured 
the following act of parliament. It is ordanit, That in all 


© burrow townis, and throuchfairis quhair commoun paſſages 


40 ar, that thair be ordanit Hoſtillaries and reſettis, havand 
& ſtables and chalmers ; and that men find with thame bread 
& and aill, and all uther fude, alſweil for horſe as men, for re- 
„ ſonable price +.” But travellers had been ſo long accuſtomed 
to lodge in private houſes, that theſe public inns were quite ne- 
glected; and thoſe who kept them preſented a petition to parlia- 
ment, complaining, * That the liegis travelland in the realme, 
« quhen they cum to burrowis and throuchfairis, herbreis thame 
e not in Hoſtillaries, bot with thair acquaintance and freindis 4.“ 


This produced an act prohibiting travellers to lodge in private 


e See Statutes, iſt Hen. IV. c. 7. 5th Hen. IV. c. 14. Sth Edward IV. e. 2. 
T Black Acts, James I, Par. I. c. 26. I Ibid, par, 3. C 61. 
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houſes where there were hoſtalries, under the penalty of 40s. 
and ſubjecting thoſe who lodged them to the ſame penalty. 

The people of Britain were not chargeable with the contempt, 
or even neglect of the ceremonies of religion in this period. On 
the contrary, many of them ſpent much of their time and money 
in performing thoſe ceremonies. To ſay nothing of the almoſt 
conſtant ſervice in cathedral and conventual churches, all the 


great Barons had chapels in their caſtles, which very much re- 


ſembled cathedrals, in the number of their clergy and choriſters ; 
the richneſs of their furniture and images; and the pomp and re- 
gularity with which the ſervice of the church was daily perform- 
ed. The Earl of Northumberland, for example, had conftantly 
in his family a dean of his chapel, who was a doctor of divinity, 
a ſubdean, and nine other prieſts; eleven finging men, and fix 
finging boys; in all, twenty-eight; who daily performed divine 
ſervice in his chapel, at Matins, Lady-maſs, High-maſs, Even- 
ſong, and Complyne. The four firſt ſinging men acted as or- 
ganiſts, weekly, by turns. This was a very ſplendid and ex- 
penſive eſtabliſhment, conſiſting of greater numbers than are now 
to be found in ſeveral cathedrals. 


But unhappily the religion of our anceſtors in thoſe times 6 | 


ſo ſtrongly tinctured with groſs irrational ſuperſtition, that it had 
little tendency to enlighten their minds, regulate their paſſions, 
or reform their lives, Their creed contained ſome articles, that 
their very ſenſes, if they durſt have uſed them, might have 
convinced them could not be true; and others that were e- 
qually. contrary to reaſon and revelation, The ceremonies of 


their worſhip were mere mechanical operations, in which their 


minds had little or no concern; and they were taught to place 
their hopes of the divine favour on ſuch fallacious grounds, as 


o Sce Northumberland Family-book, p. 223.—225- 
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the pardons of a venal prieſt, the patronage of a ſaint, pilgrima- 
ges, faſtings, flagellations, and the like. But the moſt odious 
teature of the religion of thoſe times was its horrid cruelty and 
intolerance, which prompted them to burn their fellow Chriſtians 
to aſhes, becauſe they dared to think for themſelves, and to wor- 
ſhip God in a manner which they believed to be more acceptable 
than the eſtabliſhed forms. = 

It is one evidence, amongſt many others, that their religion 
had little influence on their morals, that perjury prevailed to a 
degree that 1s hardly credible; and the obligations of the moſt 
folemn oaths were almoſt totally diſregarded by perſons of all 
ranks, Of this the reader muſt have obſerved many examples in 
the preceding hiſtory, particularly in the conduct of Edward IV. 
and Richard III. . All the Lords, ſpiritual and temporal, in the 
famous parliament at Shrewſbury, A. D. 1398, called The Great 
Parliament, took a ſolemn oath on the croſs of Canterbury, never 
to ſuffer any of the acts of that parliament to be changed; and 
yet theſe ſame Lords, in leſs than two years after, repealed all 
theſe acts T. Various ceremonies were invented to give addi- 
tional ſolemnity to oaths, and ſecure their obſervation, Philip 
the Good Duke of Burgundy, A. D. 1453, in the middle of a 
great feaſt, and in the preſence of his whole court, had a roaſted 


| pheaſant brought to his table, with great pomp, and ſwore over 


ita moſt tremenduous oath, that he would march an army againſt 
the Great Turk; and all the Lords and Knights of his court 
{wore in the ſame manner that he would march with bim: but 
none of them performed their oaths T. It is no wonder that the 


common people were ſo. profligate in this reſpect, that not a few 


See chap. 1. p. 166. 191. 194. + See vol. 4. P- 270. vol. 3. p. 4 | 
t Mcaſ.relet, tom. 3. fol. 56. | 
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of them, we are told, lived he ſwearing for hire in courts of |j Ju" | 


ſtice *. 

The Engliſh were cs] in this period, among the i 
of Europe, for the abſurd and impious practice of prophane 
ſwearing in converſation, The Count of Luxemburg, accompa- 
med by the Earls of Warwick and Stafford, viſited the Maid of 
Orleans in her priſon at Rowen, where ſhe was chained to the 
floor, and loaded with irons. The Count, who had ſold her to 
the Engliſh, pretended that he had come to treat with her 
about her ranſom. Viewing. him with juſt reſentment and 
an ſhe cried, Begone You Have neither the inclination 

* nor the power to ranſom me,” Then turning her eyes to- 
wards the two Earls, ſhe ſaid, I know that you Engliſh are de- 
* termined to put me to death; and imagine, that, after I am 
dead, you will conquer France. But though there were an 


4 hundred thouſand more God-dam-mees in France than there | 


„are, they will never conquer that kingdom f.“ 80 early had 
the Engliſh got this odious nickname, by their too frequent uſe 
of that horrid imprecation., A contemporary hiſtorian, who had 
frequently converſed with Henry VI. mentions it as a very re- 


markable and extraordinary peculiarity in the character of that 


prince, that he did not ſwear in common converſation, but re- 
proved his miniſters and officers of ſtate when he heard them 
{wearing Þ. 

An exceſſive irrational th ſtill continued to reign in all 
the nations of Europe, and ſeems to have prevailed rather more 
in Britain than in ſome other countries. Of this many proofs 
might be produced. There was not a man then in England who 
entertained the leaſt doubt of the reality of ſorcery, necromancy, 


* Wilkin. Con. p. 534. + Villaret, tom. 15. p. 57. 
t Otterbourne, edit. a T. Hearn, tom. 1. p. 300. 
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and other diabolical arts *, Let any one peruſe the works of 
Thomas Walſingham, our beſt hiſtorian in this period, and he 
will meet with many ridiculous miracles, related with the greateſt 
gravity, as the moſt unqueſtionable facts. The Engliſh were re- 
markable for one ſpecies of credulity peculiar to themſelves, viz. 
a firm belief in the predictions of certain pretended prophets, par- 
ticularly of the famous Merlin, Philip de Comines, in his rela- 


tion of what paſſed at the interview between Edward IV. and 


Lewis XI. on the bridge of Picquiny, (at which he was preſent), 
acquaints us, that after the two Kings had ſaluted one another, 
and converſed a little together, the Biſhop of Ely, Chancellor of 


England, began a harangue to the two monarchs, by telling 


them, that the Engliſh had a prophecy, that a great peace would 
be concluded between France and England at Picquiny ; for the 
Engliſh (ſays Comines) are great believers in ſuch prophecies, and 
have one of them ready to produce on every occaſion f. 

The Engliſh frequently defeated the French in the field in this 
period, but were generally defeated by them in the cabinet. 
Philip de Comines, who was an excellent judge of mankind, and 
ſeems to have ſtudied the national character of the Engliſh with 
great care, acknowledges that they were but blundering negotia- 
tors, and by no means a match for the French. They were eafily 
impoſed upon, he ſays, by diſſimulation, apt to fall into a paſſion, 
and to become impatient when they were contradicted; and, in 
a word, that they were not ſo ſubtile, inſinuating, and patient, as 
their adverſaries, who took advantage of all their foibles 1. The 
Engliſh certainly committed a moſt grievous error, in withdraw- 
ing, in a paſſion, from the great congreſs at Arras, A. D. 1435. ||. 


W. Wyrceſter, p. 461. 471. Rym. Fad. tom. 8. p. 427. Wilkin. Concil. tom. 2. 
p. 394. + Memoires de Philippe de Comines, I. 4. c. 10. t Ibid. c. E 9. 
| See e. 1. p. 86. 
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No prince was ever more ſhamefully deceived by another than 
Edward IV. by that artful and faithleſs monarch Lewis XI. 

A fierce, and even cruel ſpirit, too much prevailed in both the 
Britiſh nations in this period, and formed a diſagreeable feature 
in their national characters. This was owing to the violent con- 
teſts, and almoſt conſtant wars in which they were engaged ; 
which hardened their hearts, inflamed their paſſions, and made 
them familiar with blood and ſlaughter. The reader muſt have 
met with ſo many proofs of this fierce and cruel ſpirit, in peru- 
ſing the firſt chapter of this book, that it is as unneceſlary as it 
would be unpleaſant, to multiply examples of it in this place. It 
is ſufficient to obſerve in general, that the wars and battles of this 
period were uncommonly fierce and ſanguinary ; that priſoners of 
diſtinction were generally put to death on the field, in cold blood; 
that aſſaſſinations and murders were very frequent, perpetrated on 
perſons of the greateſt eminence, by the hands of kings, nobles, 
and near relations. The ferocity of thoſe unhappy times was ſo 
great, that it infected the fair and gentle ſex, and made many 
ladies and gentlewomen take up arms, and follow the trade of 
war. At this ſiege (of Sens, A. D. 1420) alſo lyn many wor- 
thy ladyes and gentilwomen, both French and Engliſh; of the 
cc 
* agoon, but of lyying at ſeges now they begynne firſt *.“ But 
the women of Wales, on one occaſion, are ſaid to have been guil- 
ty of deeds ſo horrid and indelicate, that they are hardly credible; 
and are therefore related in the words of the original inen in 
the note below * 1 | 

7 When 


* Rym. Fœd. tom. 9. p 911. 


+ Eo tempore (A. D. 1402.) Howenus Gleyndor aſſuetis intendens irruptioni- 
bus, pene totam militiam Herefordenſis provinciæ provocavit ad arma, cui duca- 
tum præbuit Edmundus de Mortuomari. Sed cum perventum fuiſſet ad actum 


Martium, proditione mediante, et Edmundus captus et cæteri victi ſunt, occiſis de 
Vor. V. | 3 2 adn nofiraybus 


whiche many of hem begonne the faitz of armes long time 
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When we conſider the ſtate of the country, the condition and 
character of many of its inhabitants, we will not be ſurpriſed to hear 
that England was much infeſted with robbers 1n this period. Sir 
John Forteſcue, Chief Juſtice of the King's-bench in the reign 
of Henry VI. acknowledges that robbery was much more frequent 
in England than in France or Scotland; and, which is remarkable 
in one of his profeſſion, he boaſts of this as a proof of the ſuperior 


courage of the Engliſh. It hath ben often ſeen in England, that 


e three or four thefes hath ſett upon ſeven or eight true men, and 
* robyd them al. But it hath not ben ſeen in Fraunce, that ſeven 
&* or eight thefes have ben hardy to robbe three or four true men. 
„ Wherfor'it is right ſeld that Frenchmen be hangyd for rob- 
© berye, for that thay have no hertys to do ſo terrible an acte. 
There be therfor mo men hangyd in England, in a yere, for 
* robberye and manſlaughter, than there be hangyd in Fraunce, 
for ſuch cauſe of crime, in ſeven yers. There is no man hangyd 
“in Scotland in ſeven yers together for robberye; and yet thay 
© be often tymes hangyd for larceny and ſtelyng of goods in 
* the abſence of the owner therof : but their harts ſerve them 
not to take a manny's goods, while he is preſent, and will de- 
fend it; which maner of takyng is called robberye. But the 
* Engliſh men be of another corage : for if he be poer, and ſee 
* another man havyng richeſſe, which may be takyn from him by 
might, he wol not ſpare to do ſo *,” Whatever becomes of the 
reaſoning of the Chief Juſtice, his authority is ſufficient to eſta- 


* 


noſtratibus amplius quam mille viris. Quorum geͤnitalia mulieres Wallenſium 
poſt conflictum abſciderunt, et membrum pudendum in ore cujuſlibet interempti 
poſuerunt, teſticuloſque a mento dependere fecerunt, naſoſque præciſos in oculis 
corundem preſſerunt, et ſepulturam mortuis cadaveribus prohibuerunt. T. Val. 


Ang. P. 587. 
Sir John Forteſcue on the difference between an abſolute and limited monarchy, 
ch. 13. : 
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bliſh this fact, That robbery prevailed much more in an. chan 
in France or Scotland, in his time. 

The manners of the clergy in the preceding period, which 4 
been ſo fully deſcribed in the fourth volume of this work, were 
ſo ſimilar to thoſe of the times we are now delineating, that, to 
prevent unneceſlary repetitions, the reader may be referred to that 
deſcription T7. For though Dr Wickliffe and his followers de- 
claimed with as much vehemence againſt the pride, ambition, 
avarice, cruelty, luxury, and other vices of the clergy, as againſt 
their erroneous doctrines, and ſuperſtitious ceremonies, they de- 
claimed in vain : The clergy were at leaſt as much attached to 
their riches, their honours, and their pleaſures, as to their ſpecu- 
lative opinions; and as unwilling to abandon their vices, as to 
renounce their errors. In a word, the generality of the Britiſh 
clergy in this period were neither more learned, nor more virtuous, 
than their immediate predeceſſors; and ſeem to have differed from 
them in nothing but in the ſuperior-cruelty with which they pate 
ſecuted the unhappy Lollards. 

Great cities in general are not very friendly to the virtue of 
their inhabitants, eſpecially of the young and opulent. Honeſt 
Mr Caxton obſerved concerning the youth of London in his time, 
that when they were very young, they were exceedingly amiable 
and promiſing; but that when they arrived at riper years, many 
of them diſappointed the hopes of their friends, and diſſipated 
the wealth that had been left them by their parents, * I ſee that 
the children that ben borne within the ſayd cyte (London) en- 
* creaſe and proutfyte not like their faders and olders; but for 
* mooſte parte, after that they ben comeyn to theyr perfight 
* yeres of diſcrecion, and rypenes of age, how well that theyre 
* faders have lefte to them grete quantite of goodes, yet ſcarcely 
% amonge ten two thrive, O bleſſed Lord!  whan I remembre 


See vol. 4. p. 565.— 569. | 
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" thys, I am al abasſhed : I cannot juge the cauſe ;- but fayrer, 
© ne wyſer, ne bet beſpoken children in theyre youthe ben no. 
„ wher than ther ben in London; but at thyr ful rypying, there 
8 is no carnel, ne good corn founden, but chaff for the mooſt 

* part *.“ 

It would be improper to purſue this x SI ſubje any fur- 
ther. If our anceſtors in this period were free from certain vices 
and follies which are too prevalent among their poſterity in the 
preſent age, they were guilty of others, ſome of them of a very 
odious nature, which do not now prevail. Let us not then ima- 
gine, from an ill-founded veneration for antiquity, that the for- 
mer times were better than theſe. In ſeverals reſpects mey were 


certainly much worſe, as well as more unhappy. 


The hving language of a great commercial people, who culti- 


vate the ſciences, and have much intercourſe with other nations, 


is hable to perpetual changes. Theſe changes are introduced by 
ſlow imperceptible degrees ; but in the courſe of a few ages, they 
become conſpicuous. The language (for example) of the people 


of England, in the eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth centuries, is 


now as unintelligible to their poſterity, as a dead or foreign lan- 
guage. Of this any reader may be convinced, by looking into 
the Saxon Chronicle, or turning to the ſpecimens of the language 
of thoſe times, in the preceding volumes of this work f. In the 
fourteenth century, the people of England began to ſpeak a lan- 
guage which may be called Engliſh; though it was ſtill fo differ- 
ent from that which 1s ſpoken by their poſterity in the preſent age, 


that it can hardly be underſtood without the aſſiſtance of a gloſ- 


ſary f. | 
The language of the vulgar, in every age, is contidirdbly dif- 


| ferent from that of the polite and learned; and in ſome times, 


Ames Hiſtory of Printing, P 37- 


+ See vol. 2. p. 576. 577-3 vol. 3. p. 581.; vol. 4. P. 625. 
1 See the works of Chaucer, Gower, &c, 
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there are greater changes in the one than in, the other. In our 


preſent period, we find few or no improvements in the language 
of the learned, becauſe there were few or no improvements made 
in learning. The works of Chaucer and Gower, who flouriſhed 
in the fourteenth century, are as intelligible to a modern reader, 
as thoſe of King James I. Lydgate, or Occleve. But we learn 
from the teſtimony of William Caxton, that the language of the 
common people of England underwent a very remarkable change 
in the courſe of this period. Certaynly the langage now uſed 
« (A. D. 1490) varyeth ferre from that which was uſed and ſpo- 
ken whan | was born, For we Englisſhe men ben borne under 
e the domynacyon of the mone, which is never ſtedfaſte, but 
ever waverynge *,” The difference between the language moſt 
commonly uſed and moſt generally underſtood, and that which 

was affected by the polite and learned, was then ſo great, that Mr 
Caxton (who was much employed in tranſlating books out of 
French into Engliſh) was greatly perplexed what words to uſe, in 
order to render his tranſlations univerſally uſeful and agreeable. 
* Some gentylmen (ſays he) have blamed me, ſaying, that in 
* my tranſlacyons I had over curyous termes, which could not 
* be underſtande of comyn peple, and deſired me to uſe olde and 


* homely terms in my tranſlacyons; and fayn wolde I ſatisfy eve- 
« ry man. — But ſom honeſt and grete clerkes have ben wyrth 


« me, and deſired me to wryte the moſte curyous termes that 1 
* coude fynde. And thus between playn, rude, and curious, I 
e ſtand abaſhed t.“ To extricate himſelf our of this difficulty, 
Caxton very wiſely e to uſe terms neither over rude ; nor 
over Curious. 

Difference of dialect is common to every language, in IA 
age and country, eſpecially 1 in countries of great extent, and di- 
vided into many provinces, This difference was ſo great in * 


8 iow Hiſtory of Printing, p. 52+ F ldd. 
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land, in this period, that (as we are told) the inhabitants of one 
county hardly underſtood thoſe of another. That comyne Eng- 
* lisſhe that is ſpoken in one ſhyre varyeth from another; inſo- 
* muche, that in my dayes happened, that certayn merchaunts 
* were in a ſhipp in Tamyſe, for to have failed over the ſee into 


- © Zelande, and for lacke of wynd they taryed atte Forland, and 


* went to land for to refreſhe them; and one of them, named 
„ Shefftelde, a mercer, came into an hows, and axed for mete, 
and ſpecyally he axed after egges; and the good wyf anſwerde, 
That ſhe coude ſpeke no Frenſhe, And the merchaunt was 
angry; for he alſo coude ſpeke no Frenſhe; but wolde haye 
* hadde egges, and ſhe underſtode hym not. And thenne at laſt 
% another ſayd, that he wolde have ceyren; thenne the good wyf 
* fayd, that ſhe underſtode him well *,” 

From the many ſpecimens that have been given of the Engliſh 
of this period, in this and the preceding chapters of this book, 
from the beſt writers, both in proſe and verſe, the reader muſt 
have obſerved with ſome ſurpriſe their various, ſtrange, irregular 
manner of ſpelling, which contributes not a little to the obſcu- 
rity of their writings. Spelling, in thoſe times, was ſo perfectly 
arbitrary and unſettled, that the ſame writer ſpelt the ſame 
word two or three different ways in the ſame page. In a word, 


every writer contented himſelf with putting together any combi- 


Language 


of Scotland, 


nation of letters that occurred to him at the time, which he ima- 
gined would ſuggeſt the word he intended to his readers, without 
ever reflecting what letters others uſed, or he himſelf had uſed, on 


former occaſions, for that purpoſe. 


It is difficult to diſcover any very material difference between 
the language of England and of the low lands of Scotland, in 
this period; the writers of the one country being as intelligible to 
a modern reader as thoſe of the other. Of this any one may be 


Ames Hiſtory of Priuting, p. 52. 
convinced, 


* | | 
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convinced, by comparing the works of Jeoffry Chaucer and John 


- Barbour, or of any two contemporary writers of the two countries, 
There was probably a conſiderable difference in the pronunciation, 
as there 1s at preſent, | 
Cuſtoms which have been long eſtabliſhed are apt to be Aer Laws in 
nued, after the change of circumſtances hath rendered them ab- _ 
ſurd and inconvenient. Could any cuſtom be more inconvenient | 
and unreaſonable, than to compoſe and promulgate the laws of a 
country in a language which few of the legiſlators, and hardly 
any of the other inhabitants, underſtood. Such a cuſtom pre- 
vailed in England in this period. The numerous ſtatutes made 
in the reigns of Henry IV, V. and VI. and of Edward IV. ex- 
cept a very few in Latin, were compoſed, recorded, and promul- 
gated in French *; though that language was then very little un- 
derſtood or uſed in England. Many proofs might be produced 
of this laſt fact; but the expreſs teſtimony of an author of un- 
doubted credit, who flouriſhed in thoſe times, will, I hope, be 
thought ſufficient. Honeſt William Caxton aſſures us, that the 
great motives which induced him to ſpend ſo much of his time 
in tranflating books out of French into Engliſh, were, © 1. Be- 
* cauce moſt quantyty of the peple underſtoude ne Frenſhe here 
in this noble royame of England—and, 2. To ſatisfy the re- 
« queſtes of his ſyngular good lordes,” who needed theſe tranſla- 
tions as well as others T. Richard III. and his parliament, 
which met at Weſtminſter, 2oth January, A. D. 1483, put an 
end to this abſurd cuſtom, by framing their acts in the Engliſh 
language f. The acts of the parliaments of Scotland, from the 
beginning of this period, were compoſed in Engliſh, or in the 


language of the low lands, and moſt populous parts of that 


® Set Statytes, vol. 1. 2. | . + Ames, p. 47. 
1 Statutes, 1ſt Richard III. | 
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kingdom, which was | alſo mne by the chieftains in the 


Highlands “. 
As the people * England, in this period, poſſeſſed great a- 


bundance of excellent wool, and had made conſiderable progreſs 


in the cloathing arts, it is probable that they were comfortably 
and decently dreſſed. This conjeQture is confirmed by the unex- 


ceptionable teſtimony of Sir John Forteſcue; who, in proving - 
that the Engliſh, who lived under a limited monarchy, were much 


happier than their rivals the French, who lived under a deſpotic 
government, gives this as one example of their ſuperior happi- 


neſs, that they were much better dreſſed or cloathed. The 
„French weryn no wollyn, but if it be a pore cote, under their 


© uttermoſt garment, made of grete canvas, and call ir a frok. 


© Their hoſyn be of like canvas, and paſſin 1 not their knee; where- 


© for they be gartered, and their thyghs bare, Theit uifs and 
children gone bare fote f. But the Engliſh wear fine wollen 


cloth in all their apparell, They have alſo abundance of bed- 
, ** coverings in their houſes, and of all other wollen ſtuffe F.” It 


is probable, however, that Sir John Forteſcue, in this paſſage, 
ſpeaks only of yeomen, ſubſtantial farmers and artificers. For it 
appears, from an act of parliament made A. D. 1444, for regula- 
ting the wages and cloathing of ſervants employed in huſbandry, 
that their dreſs and furniture could hardly anſwer the above de- 
ſcription.” By that Jaw, a bailiff or overſeer was to have an allow- 
ance of 5s. equivalent to 50s. a- year, for his cloathing; a hind 
or principal ſervant, 4s. equivalent to 40 8. at preſent; an ordi- 
nary ſervant, 3s. 4d. equivalent to 338. 4d. J. But as all theſe 
perſons were allowed meat, drink, and Wages, they might be 


„see Black Ads. "A 
+ Forteſcue on abſolute and limited monarchy, c. 3. 1 Id. De laudibus legum 22225 


cap. 36. Statutes, 23d Hen, VI. c. 12 


comfortably 


\ 
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comfortably and decently cloathed, by expending a part of their 
wages on their cloathing. The dreſs of labourers and/ common 
people in this period appears to have been ſimple and well contri- 
ved, conſiſting of ſhoes, hoſe made of cloth, breeches, a jacket 
and coat buttoned, and faſtened about the body by a belt or 
girdle, They covered their heads with bonnets of cloth “. As 
the common people could not afford to follow the capricious 
changes of faſhion, the dreſs of both ſexes in that order ſeems to 
have continued nearly the ſame through ſeveral ages. 
But comfort and decency are not the only, very often not the 
chief objects regarded in dreſs. It hath been an ancient and uni- 
verſal cuſtom, to diſtinguiſh the different ranks and profeſſions in 
ſociety by their different robes and dreſſes. The robes worn by 
the Kings, Princes, Dukes, Earls, Lords, and Knights of Eng- 
land, on public ſolemnities, are ſo well known, and have been fo 
often deſcribed, that a minute delineation of them in this place 


is unneceſſary, and would be tedious. As thoſe of perſons of 


rank in Scotland, in this period, are not ſo generally known, they 
may be briefly mentioned F. The robes of the Earls, Lords of 
Parliament, and Burgeſles, in the parliaments of Scotland, were 
preſcribed by the following law, made in the reign of James II. 
A. D. 1455. © It is ſtatute and ordainit, that all Erlis fall uſe 
„% mantillis of browne granit, oppin betoir, furrit with quhyte 
„ lyning, and lynit befoir outwith an hand braid to the belt 
* ſteid, with ſamen furring, with lytell huds of the ſamen claith, 
and to be uſit upon their ſchuldaris. And the uther Lordis of 
„Parliament to have an mantell of reid, rychtſwa oppenit befvir, 

* and lynit with filk, or furrit with criſty gray greece, or purray, 
togidder with an hude of the ſamen claith, furrit as ſaid is, 


®* See Mr Strutt's uſeful work, vol. 2. plate 3. 0 
+ See Selden's Titles of Honour, Ainſlie's Hitory of the Garter, Strutt's no 
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And all commiſſaries of burrowis, ilk ane to have ane pair of 


* clokis of blew, furrt fute ſyde, oppin on the rycht ſchuldar, 


* furrit as affeiris, and with huds of the ſamen, as ſaid is. And 
* quhat Erl, Lord of Parliament, Commiſſaries of Burrowis, that 
d enteris in parliament or generall counſall but [without] the 
* faid habit furrit, fall furthwith pay tharefter ten punds to the 
„King unforgiven *,” By the ſame law, Advocates, who ſpoke 
for money in parliament, are commanded - © to have habits of 
<* grene, of the faſſoun of a tunekil, and the ſleves to be oppin as 
* a talbertf.” How antick and ridiculous an appearance would 
an Advocate make at the bar, in the preſent age, in this dreſs ! 
But the magic power of faſhion makes almoſt any habit appear 
graceful while it 1s faſhionable. 

As vanity contribured as much as neceſſity to the introduction 
and uſe of cloathing, that powerful univerſal paſſion hath preſi- 
ded ever ſince in the province of dreſs, and produced an almoſt 


innumerable multitude of modes and faſhions in every age. Ma- 


ny of theſe faſhions appear to us ridiculous; ſome of them were 
certainly inconvenient ; few of them deſerve to be recorded or re- 
vived; and therefore a very brief notice of the moſt remarkable 
of them, it is hoped, will be ſufficient to gratify the reader's cu- 
rioſity. To attempt a minute detail of them all, in regular ſuc- 
ceſſion, would be as vain as to attempt ſuch a detail of the 
ſhape of laſt year's clouds, _ as lem the dignity of ge- 
neral hiſtory. 

Thoſe faſhions that are moſt abſurd and troubleſome, and moſt 
keenly oppoſed and cenſured, are commonly moſt permanent. 
Folly is fickle when it is let alone, but obſtinate when it is op- 
poſed. No faſhion could. be more abſurd and tronblefome, than 
that of the long-pointed ſhoes, with which they could not walk 


* Black Acts, 28th James II. chap, 72. + Ibid. 
; till 
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till they were tied to their knees with chains, This faſhion was 


condemned by the Papal bulls, and the decrees of councils, and 
declaimed againft with great vehemence by the clergy; and yet 
It prevailed, in ſome degree, almoſt three centuries . At length 
the parliament of England interpoſed, by an act, A. D. 1463, 
_ prohibiting the uſe of ſhoes or boots with pikes exceeding two 
inches in length, and prohibiting all ſhoemakers to make ſhoes 
or boots with longer pikes, under ſevere penalties f. But even 
this was not ſufficient to put an end to this ridiculous inconve- 
nient faſhion, The civil power was obliged to call in the aid of 
the church; and a proclamation was publiſhed in all parts of 
England, denouncing the dreaded ſentence of excommunication, 
beſides all other penalties, againſt all who wore ſhoes or boots _ 
pikes longer than two inches . 

The dreſs of the beaux and fine gentlemen of England, in this 
period, was remarkably ſcrimp and light. Their ſtockings and 


breeches were in one piece, as tight to their limbs as poſſible, like 


the tartan trouſe of the gentlemen in the highlands of Scotland. 
Their coats or jackets were very ſhort,” reaching only an inch or 
two below.the top of their breeches; and John Rows of Warwick 
complains bitterly, that by the ſhortneſs of their coats they expo- 
ſed thofe parts to view which ought to have been concealed |, 


Parliament alſo attempted ro prevent -this indecency, and made 
an act, A. D. 1463, that no man ſhould wear a jacket but what 


was of ſuch a length, that when he ſtood upright it ſhould hide 
his buttocks *. But the power of faſhion was greater than the 
power of parliament. Long hair was much admired by the gay, 
and as much condemned by the grave, particularly by the clergy, 


* W. Malmſ. p. 69. J. Roſſii Hiſt. p. 205. 
+ Statutes, 3d Edw. IV, ch. 1. | t Stow, p. 419. 
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in this period. John Rows reproaches the beaux of his time for 


ſuffering their long hair to cover their foreheads, on which they 
had been marked with the ſign of the croſs, at their baptiſm *. 
On their heads they wore bonnets of cloth, ſilk, or velvet, adorn- 
ed with pearls and precious ſtones . In winter and bad weather 
they uſed mantles, which were at ſome times as ſhort as their jac- 
kets, and at other times ſo long, that their ſleeves reached the 
ground. Theſe mantles with long ſleeves are ridiculed by the 
poet Occleve, in the following lines. 


Now hath this land little nede of broomes, 
Io ſweep away the filth out of the ſtreete, 
Sin ſide ſleeves of pennileſs groomes 

Will it uplicke, be it dry or weete. 


When Henry Prince of Wales, afterwards Henry V. waited on 


his father Henry IV. in order to make his peace, he was dreſſed 
in a mantle or gown of blue ſattin, full of ſmall oylet holes, with 
a needle hanging at every hole by a filk thread 4. This was 
ſufficiently ridiculous, but it was the faſhion. 
The young, gay, and opulent of the fair ſex were not leſs Sond 


of ornaments, nor leſs fickle and fanciful in the faſhions of their 


dreſs, than their admirers. As it would be ungraceful to dwell 
on this ſubject, I ſhall mention only one of theſe faſhions, The 


head-dreſles of the ladies were exceedingly large, lofty, and broad. 


This mode was introduced in the preceding period, prevailed long, 
both in France and England, and at length arrived at a moſt en- 
ormous pitch ||. When Iſabel of Bavaria, the vain, voluptuous 
conſort of Charles VI. kept her court at Vincennes, A. D. 1416, 


J. Roſſii Hiſt. p. 131, ; + See the figure of a Beau in Strutt's Anti- 
quities, vol. 3. plate 1. T Hollingſhed, p. 1160. 
See vol. 4. p. 592. J. Roſſii Hiſt, p. 205, 


it 
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it was found neceſſary to make all the doors of the palace both 
higher and wider, to admit the head-dreſles of the queen and her 
ladies. To ſupport the breadth of theſe dreſſes, they had a 
kind of artificial horn on each fide of the head, bending upwards, 
on which many folds of ribbons and other ornaments were ſuſ- 
pended. From the top of the horn on the right ſide, a ſtreamer, 
of filk or ſome other light fabrick, was hung, which was ſomie- 


times allowed to fly looſe, and ſometimes-brought over the boſom, 


and wrapt about the left arm f. Theſe head-dreſles, by their im- 
menſe ſize, admitted a great variety of ornaments, and thereby 
afforded the ladies an opportunity of diſplaying their taſte and 
fancy to advantage. 

The extravagance of both ſexes, and of all ranks, in \ their dreſs, 
hath been a ſubject of complaint in every age, and in none more 
than in our preſent period. The parliament of England attempt- 
ed to ſet bounds to that extravagance, by ſeveral ſumptuary laws, 
particularly by two acts in the reign of Edward IV. t. But vanity 
is invincible; and theſe, and other acts of that kind, ſerved only 
to give a different turn to extravagance. 

When we reflect on the unhappy circumſtances of the people of 
Scotland in this period, we might imagine that there could be 
no need of ſumptuary laws in that kingdom. But that was not 
the caſe. In the reign of James II. the following curious law was 
made, A. D. 1457. © That ſen the realme in ilk eſtate is gretumly 
* purit throw ſumptuous cleithing, baith of men and women, and 
« in ſpecial within burrowis, the Lords thinkis ſpeedful, that re- 
«© ſtriction be maid thairof, in this maner: That no man within 
s burgh that lives be merchandice, bot gif he be a perſoun con- 

„ ſtitute in dignitie, as alderman,  baillie, or uther gude worthy 
* mien, that are of the counſall of the towne, and thair wyfis, 


* Villaret, tom. 13. p. 423. ; Moaſtrelet, f. 39. col. 2.; Paſquier, p. 578. 
+ See Strutt, vol, 2, plate 6. t Statutes, 3d and 22d Edw. IV. 
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** wair claiths of filk, nor coſtly ſcarlettis in gownis, or furrings 
* with mertrikis. And that thay mak thair wyfis and dochters, 
* 1n like maner, be abilzeet ganand and correſpondand for thair 
« eſtate; that is to ſay, on thair heidis ſchort courchis with lyul 
„ hudis, as are uſit in Flanders, Ingland, and other countreis. 
And as to thair gownis, that na wemen weir mertrikis, nor 
« letties, tailis unfitten lenth, nor furrit under, bot on the ha- 
* ly day *. This law was evidently dictated by the pride of the 
great Lords, to check the vanity of burghers, their wives, and 
daughters, who prefumed to dreſs like Lords and Ladies. 

The diet of the people of England, in general, in this period, 
(if we may believe Sir John Forteſcue), was neither caarſe nor 
ſcanty. © They drink (ſays he) no water, except when they ab- 
© ſtain from other drinks, by way of penance, and from a prin- 
e ciple of devotion. They eat plentifully of all kinds of fiſh and 
<« fleſh, with which their country abounds . This was proba- 
bly intended for a defcription of the manner in which perſons in 
good circumſtances, in the richeſt parts of the kingdom, lived in 
years of plenty. It is alſo neceſſary to remark, that it was the 
chief defign of this patriotic writer, to convince his royal pupil, 
Prince Edward, that the ſubjects of a limited monarch were much 
happier than the ſlaves of an abſolute fovereign. With this wiew, 
he painted both the plenty and proſperity of the Engliſh, and the 
poverty and miſery of the French, in the ſtrongeſt colours. © The 
commons in France (ſays he) be ſo impoveriſhed and deſtroyyd 
that they may unith lyve. Thay drynke water, thay eate 
apples, with bred right brown, made of rye. Thay eate no 
« fleſche, but if it be ſelden, a litill larde, or of the intrails or 


heds of beſts ſclayne for the nobles. and merchaunts of the 


Black Acts, James II. ch. 58. 
+ Forteſcue de laudibus legum Angliz, cap. 36. 


« land 
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MW land But though it was true, that England had ſuffered 
leſs than France by the ravages of war, and the exactions of go- 
vernment, and that the Engliſh in general lived better than the 
French, there is ſufficient evidence that the labourers and com- 
mon people, eſpecially in the north of England, did not poſleſs 
that plenty and variety of proviſions mentioned by Sir John For- 
teſcue. Mneas Silvius, afterwards Pope Pius II. aſſures us, that 


none of the inhabitants of a populous village in Northumberland, 


in which he lodged, A.D. 1437, had ever ſeen either wine or wheat- 
bread ; and that they expreſſed great ſurpriſe when they ſaw them 
on his table f. In years of ſcarcity, which were too frequent, 
the common people were involved in great diſtreſs, and not a few 
of them died of hunger, or of diſeaſes contracted by the uſe of 
unwholeſome food I. . 

The monks in rich monaſteries lived more fully, and even more 
delicately, than almoſt any other order of men in the kingdom. 
The office of chief cook was one of the great offices in theſe mo- 
naſteries, and was conferred, with great impartiality, on that bro- 
ther who had ſtudied the art of cookery with moſt ſucceſs. The 
hiſtorian of Croyland Abbey ſpeaks highly in praiſe of- brother 
Laurence Chateres, the cook of that monaſtery; who, prompted 
by the love of God, and zeal for religion, had given forty pounds 
(equivalent to L. 400 at preſent) © for the recreation of the con- 
vent with the milk of almonds on fiſh-days.” He gives us alſo 
a Jong and very particular ſtatute that was made for the equitable 
diſtribution of this almond-milk, with the fineſt bread and beſt 

honey ||. - 
The ſecular clergy were no enemies to the el of the table; 
and ſome of them contrived to convert gluttony and drunkenneſs 


into religious ceremonies, by the celebration of Glutton-malles, | 


Forteſcue, of abſolute and limited monarchy, chap. 2. 
+ Opera Pii Secundi, p. 5. t Hiſt. Croyland, p. 318. See p. 449. of this vol. 
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as they very properly called them. Theſe Glutton-maſſes were 


celebrated five times a-year, in honour of the Virgin Mary, in 


this manner. Early in the morning, the people of the pariſh aſſem- 


- bled in the church, loaded with ample ſtores of meats and drinks 


of all kinds. As ſoon as maſs ended, the feaſt began, in which 


the clergy and laity engaged with equal ardour. The church was 
turned into a tavern, and became a ſcene of exceſſive riot and in- 
' temperance. The prieſts and people of different pariſhes entered 
into formal conteſts, which of them ſhould have the greateſt 


Glutton-maſs, 1. e. which of them ſhould devour the greateſt 
quantities of meat and drink, in honour of the Holy Virgin *. 
The Engliſh noblemen and gentlemen who accompanied James J. 
and his Queen into Scotland, A. D.-1424, introduced, it is ſaid, 
a more luxurious way of living into that kingdom than had for- 
merly been known; which gave great offence to ſuch of the nobi- 
lity as admired the temperance and frugality of their anceſtors. 


Henry Wardlaw, Biſhop of St Andrew's, (if we may believe Hec- 
tor Boyce), made a long and eloquent harangue to the King in a 
parliament at Perth, A. D. 1433, againſt that new and extrava- 


gant mode of living introduced by the Engliſh; and in conſe- 
quence of that harangue, an act of parliament was made, regula- 
ting the manner in which perſons of all orders ſhould live, and, 
in particular, prohibiting the uſe of pies and other baked meats 


(chen firſt known in Scotland) to all under the rank of Ba- 


rons f. ; 
It was now become the cuſtom in great families, to have four 


meals a-day, viz. breakfaſts, dinners, ſuppers, and liveries, which 
was a kind of collatwn in their bed-chambers immediately before 
they went to reſt, As our anceſtors in this period were ſtill early 
riſers, they breakfaſted at ſeven, and dined. at ten o'clock fore- 


®* Wilkin, Concilia, tom. 30 p. 389. + H. Boeth. lib. 17. f. 350. 


noon, 
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noon, ſupped at four afternoon, and had their liveries between 
eight and nine; ſoon after which they went to bed. But though 

they breakfaſted thus early, their appetites ſeem to have been ſuf- 
; ficiently keen . The breakfaſt of an Earl and his Counteſs, on 


Sundays, Tueſdays, Thurſdays, and Saturdays, in the holy faſt 


of Lent, was, ** firſt a loaf of bread in trenchors, two man- 
** chetts , a quart of beer, a quart of wine, two pieces of ſalt 
* fiſh, fix baconed herrings, four white herrings, or a diſh of 
* ſproits .“ This, for two perſons, at ſeven o'clock in the 
morning, was a tolerable allowance for a day of faſting. Their 
ſuppers on theſe days were equally plentiful, Their breakfaſt on 
fleſü-days was, © firſt a loaf of bread in trenchors, two man- 
* chetts, a quart of beer, a quart of wine, half a chyne of mut- 
* ton, or a chyne of beef boiled ||.” The liveries, or evening- 
collations, for the Lord and Lady were, © firſt two manchetts, a 
* loaf of houſehold bread, a gallon of beer, and a quart of 


* wine **,” The wine was warmed, and mixed with ſpiceries. 
No rule was fixed for dinners, as theſe were the principal meals, 
at which they entertained their company. It is remarkable, that 


ſhopkeepers, mechanics, and labourers, breakfaſted at eight in 
the morning, dined at noon, and ſupped at fix in the evening; 
which were later hours than thoſe of the nobility. So different 
are the cuſtoms of one age from thoſe of another. 

The hoſpitality of the great and opulent Barons of this period 
hath been already mentioned FF. Theſe Barons not only kept 
numerous houſeholds, but they frequently entertained {till greater 
numbers of their retainers, friends, and vaſſals. Theſe entertain- 


Northumberland family- book, c. 41. and notes on p. 310. 
+ A manchet was a ſmall loaf of the fineſt bread, weight 6 ounces. 


t Northumberland family- -hook, p. 73. 1 Ibid. p 75. % Tbid. p. 96. 
r See p. 539. 
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ments were conducted with much formal pomp and ſtatelineſs, 
but not with equal delicacy and cleanlineſs, - The Lord of tbe 


. manſion fat in ſtate, in his great chamber, at the head of his 


long clumſy oaken board; and his gueſts were ſeated on each 
fide, on long hard benches or forms, exactly according to their 
ſtations; and happy was the man whoſe rank intitled him to be 
placed above the great family ſilver- ſalt in the middle. The table 
was loaded with capacious peuter diſhes, filled with ſalted beef, 
mutton, and butcher-meat of all kinds; with veniſon, poultry, 


ſea- fowols, wild-fowls, game, fiſh, &c. &c. dreſſed in different 


ways, according to the faſhion of the times. The ſide- boards 
were plentifully furniſhed with ale, beer, and wines, which were 
handed to the company, when called for, in peuter and wooden 
cups, by the mareſchals, grooms, yeomen, and waiters of the 
chamber, ranged in regular order. But with all this pomp and 
plenty, there was little elegance. The gueſts were all obliged to 
uſe their fingers inſtead of forks, as theſe moſt ſimple and uſeful 
inſtruments, which contribute ſo much to cleanlineſs, were not 
yet invented *, They ſat down to table at ten o'clock in the fore- 
noon, and did not riſe from it till one in the afternoon; by which 
three of the beſt hours of the day were conſumed in gormandi- 
zing . | | | | 311. 
The feaſts at coronations and royal marriages, and at the inſtal- 
lations of great prelates, were exceedingly ſplendid in this period ; 
and at theſe feaſts prodigious multitudes were entertained. The 
marriage-feaſt of Henry IV. and his Queen, Jane of Navarre, 
conſiſted of fix courſes; three of fleſh and fowls, and three of 
fiſh. All theſe courſes were accompanied and adorned with /uttlc- 
ties, as they were called. Theſe ſuttleties were figures in paſtry, 
of men, women, beaſts, birds, &c. placed on the table, to be 


® Coryat's Crudities, p. 90. 91. + Northum, Book, p. 310. 314. 
admired, 
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admired, but not touched, Each figure had a label affixed to it; 
containing ſome wiſe or witty ſaying, ſuited to the occaſion of 
the feaſt, which was the reaſon they were called futtleties *. The 
inſtallation-feaſt of George Neville, Archbiſhop of York, and 
Chancellor of England, exceeded all others in ſplendour and ex- 


pence, and in the number and quality of the gueſts. The reader 


may form ſome idea of this enormous feaſt, by peruſing the cata- 
logue of the proviſions prepared for it, which he will find in the 
Appendix, Ne VI. 

Few things are more permanent, and leſs liable to change, „than 
national diverſions, The ſports of the field have been the favour- 
ite diverſions of perſons of rank and fortune through many ſuc- 


ceſſive ages; and, in the ſhort intervals of peace between one war 
and another, were purſued with as much ardour in this as in any 


other period f. For more than five centuries after the Norman 
conqueſt, princes, nobles, knights, and eſquires, diſplayed their 
courage, ſtrength, and dexterity, in horſemanſhip, and the uſe 
of arms, in ſplendid tilts and tournaments, for the entertainment 
of the great and the fair; while the common people diverted them- 
ſelves with the humbler feats of boxing, wreltling, leaping, run- 
ning, &c. &c. Our Saxon anceſtors, in the wilds and woods of 
Germany, were as: deſperate adventurers at games of chance, as 
the moſt thoughtleſs and fearleſs of their poſterity in the preſent 
times; and we meet with complaints of the prevalence of this 


s See Strutt, vol. 2. p. 101.104 + 


ell Every baron in Scotland was obliged by Iaw to hunt the wolf four da a- 
year, attended by all his tenants, in the proper ſeaſon; and every ſheriff, with all 
the barons and freeholders of his county, were obliged to have three great wolf - 
huntings in the year. But this was from neceſſity, and not merely for amuſemenz, 
as that country was till infeſted by theſe deſtructive animals. Black Acts, Fo I. 


ch. 115.3 James II. ch. 98. 
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pernicious humour in every intervening age *, Miracles, myſteries, 
and moralities, (which have been already deſcribed), continued, with 
very little variation, to be the only repreſentations that reſembled 


theatrical entertainments for ſeveral centuries, in the middle ages, 


and were ſo in the preſent period T. The foot-ball was, in thoſe 
times, a favourite diverſion of the common people; and the hand- 


ball, of perſons of rank and fortune, who played with it on 


horſeback as well as, on foot, for great ſums of money . There 
was never wanting, in the middle ages, a great number of jug- 
glers, minſtrels, mimics, mummers, tumblers, rope-dancers, 
and other artiſts, who ſupported themſelves by diverting others; 
and they ſeem to have been no contemptible performers in their 
ſeveral arts ||. In a word, the amuſements of perſons of all ranks, 
for more than five centuries after the conqueſt, were'ſo much the 


| ſame, that it is unneceſſary to give a minute detail of them in eve- 


ry period; and it will be ſufficient to deſcribe, in their proper 
places, ſuch new amuſements as have been introduced from time 
to time. | 

Such was the martial ſpirit that reigned in our preſent period, 
that the legiſlators of both the Britiſh kingdoms attempted to com- 
pel the people to relinquiſh their moſt favourite'paſtimes, and to 
ſpend all their leiſure hours in archery, With this view, the fol- 
lowing law was made in Scotland, A. D. 1424. lt is ſtatute, 


- © and the King forbiddis, that na man play at the fute-ball, un- 
der the pane of 40 ſhillings, als oft as he be taintit: And that 
all men buſk thame to be archaris fra thay be twelve years of 


age; and that ilk ten pundis worth of land, thair be maid bow- 


* See vol. t. p 489. vol. 2. p. 601. vol. 3. p. 596. + Paſquier, p. 382. 
t St Foix Eſſais ſur Paris, tom. 1. p. 342. | | 

{ In Mr Strutt's work, vol. 2. plate 6. we ſee the figure of a bag-piper, with a man 
on his ſhoulders dancing to his muſic, and the figure of another artiſt ſtanding on one 
foot, and balancing a ſpear on his noſe, | 


«© markis, 


Chap. VII. MAN N E R ON &c. a 


** markis, and ſpecially near paroche-kirkis, whair, upon halie 
days, men may cum, and at the leiſt ſchute thryſe about, and 
** have uſage of archery .“ With the ſame view, a law was 


made in England to the following purport. —** Though, by the 


* laws of this land, no man ſhall play at unlawful games, as 
** colts, foot-ball, and the like games, but that every able-bodied 
man ſhall daily practiſe archery, becauſe the defence of the 
* kingdom depends on archers; yet, hotwithſtanding theſe laws, 
many evil-diſpoſed perſons, of all ranks, play at thoſe and at 
* other newly-1nvented games, called cloiſh, kayles, half-boul, 
* handin-handout, and quickeborde.” The act then proceeds to 
paint, in very ſtrong colours, the fatal effects of playing at theſe 
games, and to prohibit the uſe of them, under very ſevere pe- 
nalties T. How unhappy were thoſe times, in which ſuch laws 
were expedient, or rather neceſlary ! 

Though card-playing is not named among the new games in 
the above act of parliament, it was certainly introduced into Bri- 
tain in the courſe of this period, Playing-cards were made, and 
probably invented, about the end of the fourteenth or beginning 
of the fifteenth century, by Jaquemin Gringonneur, a painter in 
Paris. They were invented, it is ſaid, for the amuſement of that 
unhappy Prince, Charles VI. in his lucid intervals. That they 
were made for, and uſed by that Prince, is evident, from the 


following article in his treaſurer's accounts. Paid fifty- ſix 


* ſhillings of Paris, to Jaquemin Gringonneur the painter, 
e for three packs of cards, gilded with gold, and painted with 
% diverſe colours and diverſe divices, to be carried to the 
King for his amuſement g.“ From the above article we per- 
ceive, that playing- cards were originally very different in their 


® Black Acts, James I. c. 19. 20. + Statutes, 17th Ed. IV. c. 3. 
+ Mr Saintfoix Eſſais ſur Paris, tom. 1. p. 341. 
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| appearance and their price from what they are at preſent. They 


were gilded, and the figures were painted or illuminated, which 
required no little ſkill and genius, as well as labour. The price 
of one pack of theſe cards was no leſs than 18 8. 8d. of Paris, 
a very conſiderable ſum in thoſe times. This laſt circumſtance is 
probably one reaſon that playing-cards were little known or uſed 
for a good many years after they were invented. Though I have 
met with ſeveral complaints of the roo great prevalence of dice- 
playing, I have met with none with regard to card-playing, in the 
writers of thoſe times. By degrees, however, cards became cheap- 
er, and the uſe of them more common; and we have the evidence 
of an act of parliament, that both card-playing and card-making 
were known and practiſed in England before the end of this pe- 
riod, On an application of the card-makers of London to parlia- 


| ment, A. D. 1463, an act was made againſt the importation of 


playing-cards *, But if the progreſs of card-playing was flow at 
firſt, it hath ſinee become ſufficiently rapid and extenſive, to the 
coſt of many unfortunate gameſters, and the loſs of many others, 


|. Who ſpend too much of their time in that infatuating amuſement. 


2 Statutes, 2d Edw, IV. c. 4. 
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Example of | the Bombaſt, being part of Thomas de 
Elmham's deſcription of the Battle of Agincourt. 


! letale bellum, dira ſtrages, clades mortalis, fames mortis, 
| fitis cruoris inſaciabilis, furibundus impetus, furor impe- 
tuoſus, inſania vehemens, crudelis conflictus, inmiſericors ulcio, 
lancearum fragor inmenſus, ſagittarum garritus, ſecurium con- 
cuſſus, enſium vibracio, armorum dirupcio, vulnerum impreſſio, 
effuſio ſanguinis, induccio mortis, corporum diſſolucio, nobilium 
occiſio, ar fragoribus horrendis tonitruat, nubes miſſilia impluunt, 
tellus cruorem abſorbet, ſpiritus à corporibus evolant, ſemiviva 
corpora proprio ſanguine volutant, cadaveribus occiſorum terræ 
ſuperficies operitur, Iſte invadit, ille cadit, iſte aggreditur, ille 
moritur, iſte animum revocat, alle animam cum eruore ſimul 
eructat, occiſor iraſcitur, occiſus mœrore conteritur, victus reddi 
deſiderat, victorum impetus reddicionis tempora non exſpectat, 
ſævicia regnat, pietas exulat, fortes et ſtrenui opprimuntur et 
montes cada verum cumilantur, multitydo maxima traditur morti, 


principes et magnates ducuntur captivi, &c. &c, | 
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Carta ordinan 3 en Boyd Guber- 
natorem Regni ct perſone Regis. 


Acozus Dei gratia Rex Scotorum omnibus probis hominibus 

ſuis ad quos preſentes litere pervenerint ſalutem Quia nos in 
parliamento noſtro ultimo tent apud Edinburgh mentem noſtram 
coram tribus regni noſtri ſtatibus declaravimus quod quampluri- 
mum nobis placuit ut conſanguineus noſter Robertus Dominus 
Boide gubernationem et regimen noſtre perſone et fratrum noſtro- 
rum et fortaliciorum tanquam {unus de intimis noſtris conſuli- 
bus habeat in noſtre auctoritatis regie et juſticie executione uſque 
ad noſtram etatem legitimam viginti unius annorum Eapropter 


dictum Robertum Dominum Boid conſanguineum noſtrum ex 


conſenſu et deliberatione ceterorum Dominorum noſtri Concilii 
gubernatorem noſtre perſone ac fratrum noſtrorum et fortalicio- 
rum uſque ad noſtram etatem predictam confecimus et ordina- 
vimus ac ut premittitur conſtitimus et ordinamus per preſentes 
ſtrictius inhiben ne quis in contrarium preſentis noſtre ordinatio- 
nis aliquatenus devenire preſumat ſub omni pena quam erga no- 
ſtram regiam incurrere poterit majeſtatem in hac parte Dat fub 


magno figilla noſtro apud Striveling viceſimo quinto die menſis 


Octobris anno Domini milleſimo quadringenteſimo ſexageſimo 
ſexto et regni noſtri ſeptimo. | 


*% 


Faithfully copied from the records of the great ſeal. 
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Pacification of Blackneſs. 


HIR ar the articles uppone ye quhilk or Soverain Lord fall 
gif commiſſioun under his gret ſele to ye Lordis under 
written Tat is to ſay ye Biſchop of Aberden chancellar the Erlis 
of Huntlie Erole Merſchiale Lord Glammys & Alexander Linde- 
ſay to comone conclude & end with yir Lordis followand Lat is 
to ſay ye Biſchop of Glaſgw ye Erlis of Angus Ergile Lord Halis 
Lord Lile the quhilkis Lordis ſall haffe full commiſſioun of my 
Lord Prince & of all the Lordis being with him. 

In the firſt to comone and conclude yat ye Kingis hie Honor 
eſtate riale autorite be exaltit conſervit & borne up at he may ex- 
hers juſtice W to all his liegis in all ye pertis of his 
realm. 

Item, At his maiſt Noble perſone be at all tymes in honor ſe- 
curitie & fredome & at yar be prelatis erlis lordis & baronis & 
utheris perſons of wiſdome prudence & of gud diſpoſition & un- 
ſuſpe to his Hienes & evinly to all his liegis dayly about his 
Nobil perſoun to the gud giding of his realme & lieges. 

Fem, Tat all ye perſons being about my Lord Prince yt has in 
tym bygane done diſpleſſr to his Hienes mak honorabile & agre- 
abile amendis to his Hienes be ye wiſdome and diſcretione of the 
faid Lordis yar liffis heretage & honouris except. 

lien, Lat ye Kingis Hienes fall giff honorabill ſuſtentatioun & 
levin to my Lord Prince his ſone at ye conſideratione of ye ſaidis 


Lordis. | | 
Vol. V. f 40 Item, 
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lien, At wiſs Lordis & honorabill perſons of W and diſ- 
cretioun evinly & of gud diſpoſitioun ſal be dayly about my Lord 
Prince for the gud governance of him and ſecurite of his perſon in 
his tender age. 

Item, To aviſs comone & conclude how my Lord Prince fall in 
all tymes to cum be obedient to his faider ye King & how © 


yt faiderly luff & tendernes fall at all tymis be had be twex 


yame. _ | 
Item, How ye Lordis & uyir perſons being about my Lord 


Prince fall haf or Soverane Lordis favoris & grace & hertly 


forgevinnys & yar perſons to be in ſecurite as beſt can be diviſit 


be ye ſaid Lordis for y Weg 1ro done to ye Fe Hienes in ony 


tym bygane. 
Item, At my Lord Prince Gal 1 in hertlie favoris all Lordis 


Spiritual & Temporale & all uyris perſons yat has ben with the 


Kingis Hienes in conſale or uyir ſervice now in yis tyme of 


truble. 
Item, At al diſcentions and diſcordis now ſtandand or beand 


be tuex ony Lordis or gret baronis of baith ye pertis ſal be drawin 


be ye wiſdome of ye ſaid Lordis to unite concord ſa yt luff & fa- 


vour may ſtand ymangis oure Soverane Lordis liegis & peax to be 
had & juſtice to proced & ſpealy be tuix ye Erle of Buchain & 
Lord Lile &c. 


The foreſaid Pacification was preſented in the firſt parliament 
of King James IV. and bears to be ſigned by the King's own 
hand. 


Extracted from the regiſters of Parliament. 
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Liſt of the Members who were preſent the firſt day - 
in the Parliament of Scotland, which met June 1. 


A. D. 1478, being the firſt liſt of the kind that 


occurs in the records of Parliament. 


Epiſcops, 
Glaſguen 
Dunkelden 
Aberdonen 


Moravien 
Candide caſe 


Abbates et Prelati. 


Dumfermlyn 
Kelſo 

Melroſs 
Sti Columbe 
Kilwynyng 
Secretarius 
Clericus regiſtri 


Officl Glaſguen 
Officl Dunkelden 
Officl Laudonie 


Comes Anguſie 
Comes de Rothes. 


Dominus Hammiltoun 


Dns Erſkyn 

Dns Abernethy 

Dns Kilmawaris 

Dns Maxwale 

Dns Haliburtoun 

Das Carlile 

Dus Lindeſay de Byris 
Dns Lyle 

Dns Oliphant 

Dns Cathkert 

Dns Sommervile 
Preceptor de Torfechin 
Will. Edmundiſton 
Dns Stobhall d 
Dns de Baſs 

Dns de Scraling 

Das Craigmillar 

Dns de Dundaſs 


Dns de Kerſs 
Dns Robertus Hammil- 


toun 


Johes Haldan de Glene- 


gaſs \ 
Dns Flemyng 


4 C2 


Commiſſaru burgorum. 


Edinburgh 
Aberden 
Perth 
Strivelyne 
Linlithgy 
Hadington 
Aire 
Ruyerglen 
Irwyn 
Berwick 
Dumbretane 
Carrale 
Coupir 
Santandris 


The 
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The three Committees choſen the firſt day of every Parliament. 


Ad Cauſas, 


Pro Prelatis, 

Ninianus Epus Candide cafe 
Mag. Will. Elphinſtoun Officialis Laudonie 
Mag. David Meldrum Offic. Dunkelden 

Pro Barombus. : 
Robertus Dominus Lyle 
Johes Drummond de Stobhall 
Willielmus Preſtoun de Craigmillar 
| Pro Commiſſarus. 
James of Creichton prepoſitus de Edinburgh 
Alexander Foulis 


Johannes Knollis 

Ad Deciſionem Judicii. Pro Articulis Advi 
Abbas de Calco ib 2 Glaſguen 
Archi.“ Glaſguen Rerik Aberdonen 
Theſaura.“ Glaſguen Carmichel! Moravien 

Pro Barontbus. | Cancellarius 

Dns Abernethy Comes Anguſie 
Das de Skraling Das Hammilton 
Willms Edmondiſton - Henricus Caunt 

Pro Commiſſarus. Patricius Baroun 
Johannes Viultrar ? Willielmus Monorgund * 


Alexander Bunche 
Matheus Foreſter ' 


Very few of the Prelates or great Barons attended this Parlia- 
ment, owing to their diſcontent, and the diſtracted ſtate of the 
country, - occaſioned by the death of the Earl of Mar, and the im- 
priſonment of the Duke of Albany, the King's brothers, 


* Extrafted from the records of Parlament. 
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Letter of Remiſſion by Patrick Graham, Archbiſhop 
of St Andrew's, to John Martin, citizen there. 


E Patrick, by the mercy of God, Archbiſhop of St An- 
2 drew's, Lord of regality thereof, for divers and ſundry 
reaſonable conſiderations moving us thereto, have remitted, diſ- 
charged, and freely forgiven our lovite John Martine, citizen of 
our city of St Andrew's, and by the tenor hereof remits, dif- 
charges, and freely forgives him, in our Sovereign Lord's name 
and authority, and ours, for the tranſporting forth of the realm, 
and carrying away, by himſelf, or others in his name, at ſundry 
times, tallow, molten taugh, or other forbidden goads, geer, or 
merchandize, contrary to the tenor of the acts of parliament, 
laws and conſtitutions of this realm, and alſo for all other crimes 
or faults done, committed, aſſiſted to, or fortifyed by him in any 
time bygone, albeit the ſame be greater than the ſaid ſpecial 
crime or fault above expreſled ; anent the quhilk we diſpenſe with 
him, and grants him full, free, and plain remiſſion. for the ſame; 
and that he ſhall never be attacht, called, adjourned, ſummoned, 
nor accuſed therefor, nor yet troubled and molefted for the fame, 
in his perſon, goods, nor geer, any manner of way, but to be as 
free thereof as if the ſamen had never been committed by him: 
and thir letters of remit to be extended i in maiſt _ample form, ſo 


oft as need beis, „ 


N. B. This remit is ſigned by the Archbiſhop, and ham part of 
his ſeal yet to be feen upon it. | 
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The Goodly Proviſion made for the I nſtallation · feaſt 
of George Neville, Archbiſhop of Vork, A. D. 1466. 


In wheat, quarters, — ; 
In ale, tuns, — 
In wine, tuns, — 
In ipocraſſe, pipes, 15 
In oxen, — - 
In wild bulls, — 
In muttons, - 
In veals, — — 
In porkes, 0 — 
In ſwanns, — - - 
In geeſe, 77k - 
In cappons, "Fi 
In piggs, 1 — 
In plovers, - . 
In quailes, - - 
In fowls called rees, (Lt 
In peacoks, | — 


In mallards and teales, - 
In cranes, ' - — 
In kidds, — 

In chickens, - 

In pigeons, — — 
In connies, — — 
In bittors, — © 
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In heronſhaws, - 400 

In pheſants, — — 200 

In pertridges, - Foo 
In woodcocks, 400 

In curliews, — - 100 

In egrits, — — ooo $ 
In ſtaggs, bucks, and roes, - Foo and more, 
In paſties of veniſon, cold, - 4000 
In parted diſhes of jellies, - ooo 

In plain diſhes of jellies, = 3ooo 

In cold tearts, baked, - 4000 

In cold cuſtards, baked, - 3000 

In hot paſties of veniſon, - I500 

In hot cuſtards, — 2000 

In pikes and breams, — | 308 

In porpoiſes and ſeals, — 12 


Spices, ſugared delicates, and wafers, plenty. 


This curious bill of fare will give the reader ſome idea of this 
enormous feaſt. No turkies are mentioned in it, becauſe they 
were not then known in England. Cranes, heronſhaws, porpoiſes, 
and ſeals, are ſeldom ſeen at 3 entertainments; 


* 


END of the FIFTH VoLUME. 


